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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—@— 


J. B, inquires what family bore the fol- 
lowing arms; viz. Arg. on a chief indented 
Vert, two mullets of six points Or, a coat 
which appears upon the body of a figure in 
armour still remaining in a window at Bard- 
well Church, Suffolk, and also upon a small 
shield over his head ; but in both the chief 
is left’ plain, or Argent. The same thing 
occurs in another coat of arms in an ad- 
joining window, where the eolour wanted 
is Vert, and therefore it is conjectured the 
blazon as above given is correct. ; 

In reply, we beg to inform’ J. B. that, 
though a careful search has been made, no 
such arms as those he desctibes appear to 
have belonged to any family at all connect- 
ed with Suffolk; and we Lerefine suggest 
to him whether it was not intended for the 
coat of Bacon, viz. Gules, on a chief Argent 
two mullets Sable. The colours as repre- 
sented on glass, cannot always be relied on, 
and the chief being indented, might have 
been the effect of accident or carelessness 
on the part of the artist. It is well known 
that the family of Bacon held extensive pos- 
sessions in Suffolk, particularly at Redgrave, 
and other places within a few miles of Bard- 
well, and hence there is every probability 
that the effigy in question represented some 
person belonging to that antient house. 


F. B. observes, ‘* A material improve- 
ment, with little additional trouble, might 
be made in the common guide post, espe- 
cially at important itious. It might 
consist of a board with a coarse map of the 
adjoining country, containing the bounda- 
ries, &c.”” 

In reply to the inquiry of Cuionas, 
C. S. B. can confidently assure him that 
there is no priut (portrait) of Robert Beale 
extant; nor has fe learned that there is 
any painting of him. In the epitaph for 
his widow (Edith, daughter of Henry St. 
Barbe), at Easton in Gloucestershire (given 
in Bigland’s History of that County), he is 
described of Priors Marston, co. Warwick ; 
and hig children are all mentioned ; one of 
his daughters married one of the family of 
Stephens, of Eastington, to whom the house 
and estate still belong, Perhaps an inquiry 
there may bring to light the desired por- 
trait of a man who rendered himself con- 
spicuous in his day. 

Cuericus must refer to a more legiti- 
mate authority than a public Miscellany. 

Mr. 'Tuos. Suarp, of Coventry, observes, 
*« Justice to the writer of the cancelled let- 
ter: press to ‘ Graphic lilustrations of War- 
wickshire,’ demands that I should correet 
the erroneous appropriation of it by your 
Reviewer, p. 329. It was neither written by, 
nor In any degree of concert with me.” 

In some other and more appropriate ve- 


ara 
able to the plan of the writer, but we cer- 
tamly think the of Graphic Il- 


lustrations did well im suppressing it, as 
their prin€s tequire very brief explanations. 

A Penzance Corresponpent says, ‘ Mr. 
Gilbert, fn his valuable Survey of Cornwall, 
utider the article of reptiles, says, ‘ the bite 
of the viper and adder only, two creatures 
very often improperly confounded together, 
seems to be poisonous,’ vol.1. p.324. Hav- 
ing always considered the viper and adder 
the same, I should be obliged to Mr. Gilbert, 
or any of your Corres » to point out 
the differeuee. Mr. Pennant, in his index to 
the 8d vol, of British Zoology, has ‘ for 
adder, sée viper ;’ therefore he likewise is 
of the same opinion as myself. Ray, in his 


Syn. of Quad. 285, considered viper 
and adder synonimous. That there are 
other vipers besides the common one, I am 


ready to admit ; the Coluber Ceruleus, Blue- 
bellied viper, is mentioned by Mr. Shep- 
pard inthe 7th vol. of the Linnzan Trans- 


actions, p..49. Also the Red viper sup- 


posed the Coluber Chersea of Linnzeus, found 
in Cranborne Chase, is described in the 
12th vol. of the Limnwan Transactions, by 
the Rev. Mr. Racket; a Black viper is like- 
wise mentioned to have been found in one 
of the Hebrides, 

A Corresronpent has felt disappointed 
in not finding in our ine some Bio- 
graphical Sketch of the late Joseph Cotton, 
esq. F, R.S. more than twenty years De- 
puty. Master of the Trinity House, whose 
death we recorded in p. 189. We shall be 
happy. to receive.any such sketch from this 
or any other quarter. 

Mr. Geo. Otiver, of Exeter, requests 
to be informed when Dr. James Turbeville, 
Bp. of Exeter, departed this life, and where 
he was buried. Hooker, fol. 103, of his 
MS. History, asserts, that ‘on his privation 
by Queen Elizabeth, he was commanded to 
keep his house in London, where he lived 
a private life, and there died.’ Heylyn, p. 
114, part ii, Hist. of Reformation, insinu- 
ates that the Bishop retired to his own fa- 
mily at Bere Regis, in Dorsetshire. In 
Tzacke’s MS. it had been first written, that 
the Bishop ‘ was buried at Beer Regis, 
Dorset’ but the author, on revising his 
text, drew a stroke over the words ‘ Beet 
Regis, Dorset,’ and corrected it thus ‘in 
the body of the choir of his own Church.” 
Unfortunately the Register of Burials in 
Exeter Cathedral does not commence before 
March 1593-4; so that no light is reflected 
on the subject from that -quarter. Godwin 
merely states that he lived many ycars after 
his privation in a private character, and ‘in 
perfect liberty. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
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Awnecpotes or Dr. Parr. 


O* the subject of Dr. Parr’s epi- 
taphs, so many of which have 
been enumerated in p- 371, an ex- 
tract from one of his own letters, 
written in April, 1819, (hitherto un- 
ublished,) may not be unacceptable. 
t shows what a favourite subject it 
was to himself: 

“«T have desired a friend to procure 
for me an epitaph which I wrote for 
a pupil of mine, the Hon. William 
Legge, son of Lord Dartmouth, who 
is buried in Switzerland. The same 
friend has all, or nearly all, oe 
taphs, if I should lose them. There 
are four which perhaps I shall com- 
municate [to the Magazine]. They 
are upon Richard Porson, Charles Fox, 
Edmond Burke, and William Pitt. 
By the way I think there is a second 
for, Pitt. Let not your loyalty be 
alarmed. I have done no injustice to 
the caitiff, and in truth, dear Sir, if 
men are neither corrupt nor intoler- 
ant, difference of opinion in Politics 
and Religion does not diminish my 
respect for them. Are not you an in- 
veterate Tory? am not I a notorious 
Whig? yet the most loyal Ministerial- 
ist and the most orthodox Churchman 
now living cannot set a higher value 
than I do upon the attainments, the 
sterling g sense, the meritorious 
literary labours, and the upright prin- 
ciples of John . I pray Heaven 
to bless John and all his Relations, 
and I am most sincerely his Friend, 

LEMARRAUS.” 


Neither of the four epitaphs here 
mentioned by Dr. Parr, have, we be. 
lieve, 9 appeared. 

Of Dr. Parr’s inéended publications, 
two others unnoticed in our last, in- 
tended at very distant periods, will, it 
is to be feared, be lost to the learned 





world. The first of these is thus stated 
in a letter dated April 16, 1786: 


“ Henry Stephens’s Treatise on the 
Dialects is become exceedingly scarce 
and dear; it can be bought only with 
the Glossary, and generally costs two 
guineas. ow, the great excellence 
and great utility of this work would, 
I am confident, procure very numer- 
ous purchasers, and the re-publication 
of it would be pater Faas as a very 
high and important service to the Li- 
terary World. In this opinion my 
learned Friend Mr. Burgess concurs, 
and I have reason to think that onr 
first luminary in Greek learning, Mr. 
Porson, is of the same opinion with us. 

** Will you undertake to re-publish 
it in an octavo form? My idea is that 
it should be adapted not only to the 
use of Scholars, but of Schoolboys, 
and if you chuse to undertake the 
work, I will write a. small Latin Pre- 
face, to recommend the publication, 
and to explain the purposes for which 
it is attempted. Of its rapid and ex- 
tensive sale I am myself confident; and 
the only difficulty that ever hung on 
my mind was how to find a judicious, 
learned, and public-spirited Printer? 
The Successor of Mr. Bowyer ‘is on 
all accounts the fittest person to pay 
this tribute to the Learning and G2 
nius of Stephens. 

**I need not tell you how necessary 
it is for the press to be most carefully 
corrected. I am ready for my own 

rt to revise once; and I will ask 

r. Burgess next week at Oxford to 
undertake the second revisal. The 
sheets can easily be conveyed by franks, 
I suppose; and if they can, I have 
many Parliamentary Friends on whose 
ready assistance I can depend. I should 
suppose that Burney would not refuse 


some 
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some aid; and my opinion is, that it 
is better to give two or three Scholars 
a share in the business and credit of 
the work, than to conduct it in the 
usual way. 

** To-morrow I go to Oxford; and 
I proceed on Saturday to ‘Hatton in 

arwickshire, where any letters you 
may favour me with, will réach me.— 
I had thoughts of procuring some ad- 
ditions from later Critics; but the 
work would swell to an enormous 
bulk. Iam, Sir, &c. S. Parr. 


“If you write while I stay at Ox- 
ford, pray direct to me at Professor 
White's, Wadham College.” 


In this letter, Dr. Parr’s learned 
ardour and liberality towards other 
Scholars, are alike displayed. The 
temptation of making valuable addi- 
tions, and thereby “‘ swelling the work 
to an enormous bulk,” was one which 
he seldom had the fortitude to resist. 

The proposal thus made, was readily 
accepted : and on the 28th of May the 
Doctor thus writes from Hatton: 


**On receiving your last favour, 
which, from the slowness and irregu- 
larity of village conveyance, did not 
reach me for two or three days after 
its arrival at Warwick, I wrote to my 
learned Friend Mr. Windham. Last 
night [ returned from Hinckley, 
where I have been visiting some re- 
lations ; I found there his letter, in 
which he is so good as to give us all 
possible assistance. 

**] expect Professor W hite next week 
to help me in putting up my books. 

**1 yet have ordered no paper ; but, 
as I am a staunch Foxite, I mean to 
order the English Chronicle. 

**{ honour your spirit, and shall ex- 
ert myself in making it known to every 
Scholar in this Rlagioen by some means 
or other. S. Parr.” 


The other publication alluded to 
above was thus proposed in a letter to 
Mr. Urban (hitherto unpublished), 
dated Dec. 18, 1818: 


** Milner, the Roman Catholic, has 
published an elaborate work, which 
cannot fail of having a very extensive 
and powerful effect on any person of 
his own religion. He has put forth 
all his strength, and let loose all his 
venom. Among other matter, he three 
times says that Bishop Hallifax died a 
Catholic, and this you see affords a 
glorious triumph to the’ Roman Ca- 
tholies. I am determined to call him 


Anecdotes of Dr. Parr. 





[May; 
to a public account. I have all the 


matter and paper now lying before 
me. Hf you chuse.to insert it in your 
old Magazine;-be it so. But you 
will ata oF it will oce 

twenty-five or thi 3 secondly, 
that & must not de iwided ; adly, 
that’ 1 must be itted to revise 
one proof-sheet, and to give directions 
to — eae = about italic lines, &c. &c. 

**The whole bench of Bishops will 
have their eye upon mc, and a whole 
army of Catholic Polemics may fall 
upon me. This I regard not. 

“If you refuse admission to so long 
an article, I will offer it to one more 
periodical publication, and if it be 
thought too long there, I shall print 
a Pamphlet, and put my name.” 


In a second letter, only five days 
after, the Doctor says: 


**Some how or other my matter 
had crowded upon me so fast, that I 
must give up all thoughts of intro- 
ducing it into any periodical publica- 
tion, and therefore I shall make. a 
Pamphlet, and print it at Warwick. 
There in my vexations about a 
Scribe are almost intolerable ; 1 must 
submit to the torments of delay!” 


From the want of an Amanuensis, 
probably, more than other cause, this 
pamphlet, it is believed, never ap- 


ared. 

But the most material of the Doc- 
tor’s intended labours, at least as far 
as we are ourselves concerned, was the 
Memoir announced in another letter, 
which bears the date of May 7, 1814: 


«* My enlightened and sound-heart- 
ed Friend; { much thank you for 
sending me the History of Bosworth 
Field, and for adding by an Eighth 
Volume to the entertaining, instruc- 
tive, and interesting information which 
I received from the former parts of the 
work. All scholars, all men of sci- 
ence, all lovers of their country, and 
all admirers of intellectual and mo- 
ral excellence, owe the tribute of their 
praise to your diligence, judgment, im- 
partiality, and candour, in such an un- 
dertaking. 

**T hope that you mean to find a 
place for Rossa SuMNER, the Master 
of Sir William Jones and my own, at 
Harrow, the friend of Samuel John- 
son, and a man whose erudition, taste, 
and sagacity, have long induced me to 
rank him among the ornaments of our 
literature. He published only one Ser- 

mon, 











1825.) 


mon, which in point of Latinity 
 — any composition from the pen 
of any one of our countrymen in the 
last cemtary. J can furnish you with 
some materials. 

“TI am glad to find that you have 
— the View of the Cathedrals *, 
and I should be ed with joy, 
if, for the honour of the Protestant 
Cause and of the Established Church, 
the Parliament would vote twenty 
millions for erecting a sacred edifice, 
which in magnitude and grandeur 
should surpass St. Peter's! ‘Though 


an obscure country parson, I should 
Beye. wey” Bane 

c- is quite time the discussion be- 

tween J. J. K. and myself relative 
to the Musgrave family should be 
closed. As the most satisfactory means 
of terminating it, I enclose the follow- 
ing Pedigree, shewing Mr. Keigwin’s 


descent from that family, and which has 
been taken from the pedigrees recorded 


Mr. Ursay, May 4. 


Pedigree af the Musgrave Family. 
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contribute two or threé hundred 
pounds on such an occasion. 

«« Eginton tells. me that before 
Whitsunday he will send me three 
painted windows for the East end of 
the chancel ¢, and my anxious hope is 
that before-the end of the year he will 
complete what remains to be done for 
the South and North sides.” 

Dr. Parr has bequeathed mourning 
rings to no less than three hundred in- 
dividuals; one for the Duke of Sussex 
is directed to be of the value of five 
guineas; the rest are to cost one gui- 
nea each. 


in the College of Arms. The slightest 
inspection of it must convince J. J. K. 
that, with the exception of two t 
graphical errors, the whole of what he 
alludes to as being erroneous, is de- 
cidedly correct, and hence that all the 
errors which exist on the subject, are 
to be found in J. J. K.’s own slate 
ments. Cuionas. 


Richard Musgrave,=—Mary, dau. and sole heir of George Bond, 2d son of Sir George 


of Nettlecomb. 





Bond, Lord Mayor of London, 1588, 





- 
George Musgrave of Nettlecomb,=—Juliana, daughter of Thomas Bere 
~ of Hunehom, co. Devon. : 


Barrister at Law, xt. 24, 1674. 


an . 
Other issue. 
























r T Fe. 
George Mus-==Mary, dau. Richard==Eliz. ‘William Dorothy, Juliana,=-James 
ve of of Edward Mus- | dau. 3dson. died - eldest | Keigwin, 
uish, co. Clark, of ve, of John, married. daugh- | of Mouse- 
Somerset,ob. | Shipley, co. D. ae 4th Gertrude, ter. hole, co. 
ante 1725. | Somerset,esq. obcirc.| Bur-- son. —mar.Robt. Cornwall, 
1738. on ce esq. ob, 
ae 1710. 

7 ' * T T™7 7 
Thomas Fre- George Mus--Katherine, Julian,mar. Samuel HenryBur- George 
derick Mus- ve, of Old dau.of John Da- M we, gess,died Keig- 

we, of ve, CO. Sir vie. of Ply- oung. win,esq. 

ke Gum- Somerset, John Margaret, mouth, Julia: Mary- 2d but 
ber, co. eldest son, Chiches- married M.D. Elizabeth, eldest 
Somereet, ob. ante ter. Edward b.circa died un- surviving 
1725, mar. 1755. Jones. 1780, married, son, ob. 
..-dau. of ... wt. 47. 1782. 1781. 
Bere, of Morbath. = = 

' i] . 

Jolin Musgrave, Thomas Richard Elizabeth,==Richard Har- Mary, died James 
sister and Mus- ob.circa youngest | vey,Clerk, unmarried, Keig- 
heir, married Sir grave, 1782, dau.and | Vicar of Le- 1801. win, 
James Langham, ob. un- xt. 20. coheir,ob.| therhead,co, Juliadied esq. 
bart. ~~ married, June 15, | Surrey, living young. ob. 
1767. 1801. 1803. 1805.=>= 
j 





Richard Harvey, only child, born ‘The Rev. 


1798, living 1803. 


r 
James Jenkiv Keigwin, Rector of Withiell, 
co. Cornwall, now living. 





* The ground-plan of the seven largest temples in Europe, published in vol. uxxxiv. 


i. 643. 


+ Of Hatton Church, of which at Dr. Parr’s decease scarcely a window remained un- 
adorned by stained glass. LEginton’s first works there were, we recollect, the Crucifixion ; 





St. Peter and St. Paul ; Archbishops C 


and Tillotson, &c. 


Mr. 














890 Early Branches of the Hastings Family. (May, 


* Mr. Unsan, ~- Slough, April 25. 
I ee the advantages which 

the public owe to your Miscel- 
nan the information frequently af- 
forded respecting historical facts and 
family biography, which, but for such 
a record, would probably have been 
baried in oblivion. Having been oc- 
cupied lately in perusing, with the at- 
tention which it justly deserves, that 
valuable and highly-interesting narra- 
tive of the Memoirs of the House of 
Hastings, and of the particulars relative 
to the recovery of the dormant title of 
Earl of Huntingdon, published by the 
late ingenious Mr. Henry Nugent 
Bell ; it accidently occurred to me that 
I had, in the course of my rambles, 
some where seen certain documents 
relative ‘to that noble family, which if 
they had been timely offered to the no- 
tice of my Lord Huntingdon, and of 
Mr. Bell, might possibly have dimi- 
nished some portion of anxiety, and 
saved some trouble, when they were 
necessarily engaged in the laborious 
researches which’ terminated in the 
establishment of the present noble 
possessor’s right to the title. 

One of the most difficult and ob- 
scure points seems to have ‘been the 
obtaining proof of the extinction of 
the early branches of the Hastings of 
Woodlands, co. Dorset. The statement 
made in the Attorney General's Report 
on this head, was, with regard to John 
Hastings, third ant’ youngest son of 
Sir George Hastings, son and heir of 
Henry Hastings, of Woodlands, esq. 
second son, and (on failure of issue of 
the elder branch) next heir of George, 
4th Earl of Huntingdon ;—only as fol- 
lows : 

**'Fo prove that John Hastings, stated 
in the petition of Hans Francis Hastings to 
have been the third son of Sir George Hast- 
ings, and to have died without issue, there 
was exhibited to me by Mr. Townsend, the 
original visitation containing the unsigned 
Pe Sie » of Woodlands, 

y which it appears John tings was the 
third son of Sir George Hastings, brother of 
Edward Hastings, and in which he is stated 
to have died sine . Italsoa by the 
same pedi » that his sister Frances mar- 
ried John Roy, of London, .merchant, by 
whom she had one son John, and a daugh- 
ter Frances, who married Samue! Rolle, esq. 
There was also exhibited to me, from the 
Prerogative Office of Doctors Commons, 
the original Act Book of Administra- 
tions for the year 1658, by which it 
pears that on the 26th of June, P6538, 


to me the original Administration Act Book 
for 1667, by which it a 
was an administration de bonis non granted 
in September, 1667, to Thos. Pechel, a 

incipal creditor of John Hastings, late of 

oodlands, in the roe | of Dorset, de- 
ceased, of his goods, and those of Elizabeth 
Hastings, alias Clarke, the relict of the said 
John, also deceased.” 

The Report proceeds to adduce, by 
way of further proof of the decease of 
the said John Hastings without issue, 
an exhibition of the will of John Roy, 
proved 1668, to shew that he was in 
possession of Woodlands as one of the 
right heirs of Edward Hastings on the 
+s ag of - above-mentioned -John, 

is uncle: also a igree, signed b 
Theophilus, 7th Ear of Tiuntnglon, 
in which Sir George Hastings, father 
of George, Edward, and John, is stated 
to have been dead in 1682, sine prole 
masculo superstite. This, together with 
the proofs which had preceded it, 
founded on the will of Edward Hast- 
ings, of Woodlands, who bequeathed 
all his manors, &c. to his brother 
John (if the testator should die with- 
out issue), and to the heirs male of his 
body, and in default to. his owa right 
heirs, and the fact that John Roy, son 
of Francis, sister of the testator, hav- 
ing consequently become seised of the 
estates, was deemed sutficient to esta- 
blish that John Hastings, younger bro- 
ther and devisee of the testator must 
have died without issue. 

Upoa this the decision was rested, 
and undoubtedly upon the best evi- 
denee which had been procured or 
might be deemed attainable: but it 
so happens that still better evidence 
was at hand, for in the Parish Church 
of Burnham, in Bucks, is an ancient 
oblong square atchievement with the 
arms of this branch of the family in 
one hundred quarterings, as mentioned 
by Lysons in his “* Magna Britannia,” 
vol. 1. p. 532, which has inscribed 
thereon (not mentioned by Lysons) the 
following words: 

“ Heer lyeth intened y¢ Honble John 
Hastings, of Woodlands, in com. Dorset, 
Esq. sonne and heyre of St George Hast- 
‘ings, sonne of Henry Hastings, a younger 
son of George Hastings, fourth Earl of 
Huntingdon of that surname and family, 
who married Elizabeth, daughter and heyre 
of John Cage, of Britwell, in comit. = 

“aq. 
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whome hee had issue onely Henry, 
vanlt hereunder; who dyed y* viij of 
» Ao 1656.” 

The above affords a far more satis- 
factory proof of the extinction of this 
a se branch of the os than 

ad been presented to Mr. Bell’s no- 
tice: and at ence disproves the asser- 
tion made by another claimant of the 
Earldom, namely, Mr. Hast- 
ings of Killaloo, who ded his de- 
scent from Henry Hastings of Wood- 
lands, through the above-mentioned 
John Hastings ;—that the said John 
married Isabella, and had issue a son, 
Ralph : for the tablet or atchievement, 
which I have copied, expressly parti- 
cularizes, that the name of the wife of 
the said John was Elizabeth Cage; that 
she was a “‘ daughter and heyre of 
John Cage, of Britwell, co. Bucks ;” 
and that he had only issue Henry, 
who was dead, if not in the life-time 
of his father (but most probably so), 
at least before the setting up of this 
memorial, which is of the usual form 
and contracted size, common at the 
period alluded to, and ascertained by 
the dates upon it. 

Britwell is, 4 meee y ee meant 
for Brightwell, a small hamlet in the 
parish of Burnham ; and of the family 
of Cage the writer is in possession of 
some authentic information, as well as 
of much more which relates’to the 
Hastings, and their ancestors the Hun- 
gerfords and Molins, which, together 
with a detailed description of the quar- 
terings of arms, before alluded to, are 
entirely at the command of Lord Has- 
tings, if this should meet the eye of 
his Lordship, or of his family or friends, 
either through the medium of your 
Magazine, or by any other channel 
which may be device. L.G. M. 


Mr.Ursan, Muirtown, May 7. 


BEG to offer a few remarks on the 
causes of the Deluge, as a conti- 
nuation to my former papers. Though 
in the beginning of Genesis the de- 
scription of the creation, and particu- 
larly of the day and night, &c. is most 
minute, there is not the most distant 
hint of the creation of different sea- 
sons ; so far from it, although the sea- 
sons now sufficiently mark the progress 


of the year, &c. ; the 14th verse of the 
first chapter expressly says, that the 
lights were placed in the fitmament of 
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heaven to let them be for signs aad 
seasons, and for days and years. 

Now it is hardly worth arguing, that 
the word seasons in the Bible alwaye 
means an indefinite ion of time; 
as, ** he sojourned for a season ;” ‘* he 
reigned for a season,” &c.; and that 
the word in the original Hebrew means 
the same; had there been any change 
in the four seasons before the 
it is impossible, that in all the minute 
narratives, both before and after the 
fall, so very important a consideration 
would be omitted; but the instant the 
resentment of heaven subsides after the 
Deluge, when the change, the inelina- 
tion of the earth’s axis, which produces 
the seasons, had taken plaee, the pro- 
mise is given, that “‘ while the earth 
remaineth, seed time and harvest, and 
cold and heat, and summer and winter, 
shall not cease,” Gen. chap. viii. verse 
22. I shall notargue on the force which 
every thinking man must give to this 
fact, in addition to so many others al. 
ready stated ; if such an accumulation 
of evidence js not convincing, I think 
we may say that there is no force in 
facts. One remark I wish to make re- 
garding the rush of waters, &c. which 
is, that the three motions of the bodies 
attracted and attracting should be con- 
sidered ; 1st, the motion of the earth’s 
revolution on its axis; 2ndly, its mo- 
tion proceeding to its solar orbit ; 3rdly, 
the motion of the comet of 1680, which 
has been calculated at 880,000 miles 
in one hour; which would carry it 
from the orbit of the earth above 2§ 
millions of miles in three hours 
time. I shall conclude with some re- 
marks upon the comets of 1680, 1682 
(which, as Halley predicted, returned 
in 1758), and that of 1811. Of this last 
the best astronomers in 1811 calculated 
the orbit at 149 years; and at the time 
I shewed in the papers, that it was the 
same comet which red in 1215, 
about the period of the death of Wil- 
liam the Lion; and setting late, and 
rising early then, as it did in 1811, was 
in that barbarous age described as two 
distinct comets, appeariug one in the 
evening, and one in the morning. Like- 
wise, A am it is the comet of 1066, the 
year of the Norman Conquest, and is 
delineated on the famous tapestry of 
Bayeux, as inspiring no small terror to 
the Court of King Harold. Of the 
comet of a So (the > 
est known) elion agrees exactly, 
(as I have ated) to the year of the 
great 
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great deluge ; the seventh to the epoch 
of Ogyges, when likewise there was a 
deluge over Thessaly (probably from 
the rupture of the shores of the Pro- 
pontis) ; the sixth is described by Var- 
ro, and was taken for the appearance of 
the planet Venus, which was thought 
to have changed her shape and course, 
and to have fled in grief for the loss 
of Troy, with disheveled locks to the 
North ; this is the fabulous description 
resulting from the Trojan catastrophe ; 
but Homer states a deluge at this epoch 
(1ath Iliad) as having destroyed the 
works along the Trojan shores, which 
he ascribes to the agency of Apollo ; 
the fifth was during the early period of 
the Roman greatness ; the fourth the 
sidus crinitum of the games celebrated, 
44 years before Christ, in honour of 
the manes and deification of Julius 
Cesar; the third, the comet which 
preceded the misfortunes of the East- 
ern Empire, under Justinian ; the se- 
cond, anno 1104, upon which we shall 
in conclusion make a few remarks. The 
first, counting backwards, 1680, was 
observed with every advantage by New- 
ton, Bernoulli, Flamstead, &c. and its 
orbit, &c. submitted to enlightened 
calculation; the comet of 1682 and 
1758 will appear in ten years, viz. in 
1834, when many now alive will pro- 
bably look out for its return; as its 
orbit is from 75 to 76 years, we have 
counted it alternately at each of these 
ears, and find it would by that mode 
ve appeared in 1102; but counting 
at 76 years for each period, in 1097 ; 
these come very near the period of the 
comet of 1660, which appeared in 1104 
or about that year; now there are cir- 
cumstances well worthy of remark at 
this epoch, vis. the reigns of Rufus in 
England, and Malcolm Cunmoni in 
Scotland ; Buchanan speaks of the pro- 
prodigies of that age; Trusler states 
the years 1100 as the period of the sub- 
mersion of the Godwin estate ; 
thius expressly states the year 1097 
as that of the ravages of the sea upon 
the coast of Moray; he says that in 
1097 ‘‘ Albion was terrified by man 
rodigies ; many eastles, towns, and vil. 
— and woods, both in England and 
Scotland, were overwhelmed by the 
exundation of the German Ocean ; the 
lands of Godowine and the land of 
Moray was overwhelmed with sand, 
and desolated by the sea, monstrous 
thunders roaring horrible and vast.” 
Fordun (Book vii. chap. 50.) ex- 
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em J mentions a comet, to the in- 
uence of which he ascribes the ra- 
vages of the waters. His words are as 
follow : ‘* The order of the Trinity was 
instituted in the year 1097; the same 
year, the 41st of the Emperor (of Ger- 
—— Henry IV. a comet appeared in 
the West, from the first of October ; 
the sowing of winter grain was pre- 
vented ( m nimia inundatione ) 
and a failure of the crop ensued.” 

It is probable that the past will re- 
uire no further confirmation than 
those stated. But the Red-book of the 
Abbey of Plascarden, preserved in the 
Advocates’ Library, may be quoted. It 
states that the low country of Moray 
was delu by the sea in 1010; but 
as Trusler, Buchanan, Boethius, and 
Fordun so nearly a; in 1097 or 1100, 
we agree with the Rev. Mr. Leslie 
of Darkland (whom we have quoted 
above), that there is probably a mis- 
take in one or more of the middle fi- 
; ered the 1010, — at the time 
of writing, or probably in copying more 
recently. so R. D. 


Sympositi Znigma. 
Mr. Ursan, May 8. 
N the “ Znigmata” of Symposius— 
subjoined, as an Appendix, to the 
Regent’s pocket edition of Phedrus, 
P. Syrus, &c.—I observe the follow- 
ing (Ne. 100) which seems to require 
the sagacity of a second CEdipus, viz. 
De VIII tollas VII, et remanent VI. 
Octo tenes manibus; sed, me monstrante 


—— 
Sublatis septem, reliqui tibi sex remanebunt. 


That there is some trap, some cap- 
tion in the business, is evident at first 
sight: and, under that persuasion, un- 
x4 a better solution be furnished b 
some more sagacious interpreter, 
venture to offer the word INVITAVI, 
though not myself satisfied that such 
was the intended interpretation. 

However that may be, the word IN- 
VITAVI presents us, in the first in- 
stance, with eight letters (octo tenes) 
—then, taking the numeral letters 
contained in that word, and arranging 
them according to our convenience, 
we have VII (sublatis septem)—and 
VI (sex remanebunt )—and thus I take 
my leave of the subject—only adding 

Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti; si non, his utere mecum. 
Iam, &c. Davus. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Ursan, Shrewsbury, Dec. 24. 
PENDING a little time in the 
neighbourhood of Birmingham two 

years since, I visited an old and favourite 
spot, Epgsaston, which place I had 
not seen for nearly 26 years. How 
changed the scenery! Many of the 
fields which at that time were fine 
pasture or-arable land, are now covered 
with dwellings or elegant villas ; and 
although not in the immediate vici- 
nity. of the Church, yet the scenery 
and general effect of the Church-yard 
is much altered from its wonted truly 
ryral_and sylvan appearance. I have 
énclosed you'a view of the Church 
(see Plate I.) as it appeared in 1797, 
which gives more of its primitive effect ; 
since that time, the two gables at the 
East end, are formed into a single roof, 
which gives it a top-heavy appearance; 
and the North and South windows 
being modernized, the fine sombre ef- 
fect it formerly had, is destroyed. e 
armsof Edgbaston, Middlemore, Throg- 
inorton, &c. mentioned by Dugdale to 
have been in the windows, | sought 
for in vain. Those who wish to be 
informed of the ancient state of the 
manor of Edgbaston, may consult Dug- 
dale’s Warwickshire, p. 626 et seq. 
Hemlingford Hundred. 

The Church, which is dedicated toSt. 
Bartholomew, was much mutilated in 
the civil war, when Edgbaston-house 
was garrisoned by the Parliament forces ; 
atthat time, probably, the ancient mo- 
numental memorials were destroyed. 

The annexed Church notes were 
taken when I visited the Church July 
10th, 1822. 

On a table monument of marble, 
against the North wall : 

Hic juxta columnam situs est Richarpugs 
GovcGu, miles, antiqua de stirpe, in Agro 
Staffordiensi, ortus; eximiis et virtutis ac 
prudentiz laudibus clarus et. insignis post 
decursa zquora repetitis vicibus ad Indias 


-Orientales paterna haud adeo 
felicissimé adauxit. Equitas, libertas, et ho- 
nesta omnia proposita pro illum 


invenére constantissimum. Natus x™° die 
Octobris, ‘MbcLIx. mortuus ix™® die Febr. 
MDCCxxvit. Superstites habuit uxorem, qua- 
tuor liberos. 

Filius Henricus Govucu, Baronettus, Pa- 
rentis memoriz pie consulens, hoc saxum 
ponendum curavit. 

Arms: Gules, on a fess Or, a lion 
pa Sable, between three boars’ 

eads couped Argent. Crest: a boar’s 
head couped at the neck Argent. 

Gent. Mac. May, 1825, 


On a monument against the North 
wall, the whole in roman capitals : 


«¢ Sir Henry Goveu, Bart. son of Sir Rich- 
ard Gough, Knt. died June vim. MDCCLXx1V. 
aged txvui years. On account of the deli- 
cacy of his constitution, after having served 
in two Parliaments, he quitted the busier 
scenes of life for the repose of domestic re- 
tirement _— resided chiefly at his seat in 
this parish, universally ing the re- 
ae a esteem so justly due to the affec- 
tionate husband, the tender father, and the 
honest man. 

** Barsara, wife of Sir Henry Gough, 
Bart. and only daughter of Reynolds Cal- 
thorpe, Esq. of Elvetham, in the county of 
Hants, after fulfilling, in the most exemplary 
manner, the duties of wife, mother, and 
Christian, exchanged this life for a better, 
April xviii. MpccLxxxl. aged LXVII. years, 

“In memory of both his much revered 
parents, their eldest son, Sir Henry Gough 
Calthorpe, Bart. caused this monument to 
be erected.” 

Arms: Gough; impaling Calthorpe, 
chequy Or, and Azure, a fesse Ermine. 

Against the North wall, ona tablet, 
supporting a pyramid, on which, in 
bas relief, is a female reclining her 
left arm on an urn; on the tablet is 
the following inscription : 

*< Sacred to the memory of the Right Hon. 
Lorp Cattuorre, Baron of CatTuorpr, 
in the county of Norfolk, who was the 
eldest son of Sir Henry Gough, Bart. of 
this place. He married Frances, second 
daughter of General Carpenter, hy whom he 
had issue;seven sons and four daughters ; 
was created a Peer of Great Britain on the 
15th of June, 1796, and resigned his life to 
his Almighty Creator on the 16th day of 
March, 1798, in the fiftieth year of his age. 
His widow, who had the happiness of living 
with him under the strongest bonds of affec- 
tion, has caused this monument to be erect- 
ed, in testimony of her everlasting regard 
and gratitude to a most affectionate hus- 
band and kind friend.” 

On a tablet against the South wall, 
outside the Church : 


*< To the memory of Tuomas Hanson *, 
late of Birmingham, Surveyor, who died 
He’s dead.! the son of science—here he lies, 
Whose genius was not bounded by the skies, 
The Earth, the Heavens, and astral realms 

above, [they move, 
Their systems, and the spheres in which 
* Mr. Hanson was an eminent Land Sur- 
or, who resided in Birmingham ; he pub- 
lished an accurate plan of the town in 1778, 
in two imperial sheets ; which he reduced for 
Mr. Hutton’s history of the town in 1781. 
He 
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He well survey’d—self-taught he knew their 
laws Fes 

And own'd with deference th’ Eternal Cause. 
Striet rectitude and undissembling truth 
Were close companions of his age and youth, 
‘The friend of virtue, vice’s rigid foe, 
Without regret he left this world below; 
Integrity with firmness arm’'d his mind, 
To live eontented, or to die resign’d:” 

On a neat tablet of white marble, 
against the South wall : 


* Sacred to the memory of WituiaM 
Wirtnerinea, M.D. F.R.S. &e..&c. whe was 
born March 28, 1741, and died Oct. 6th, 
1794, aged 58 years. 

While heav’n-born Genius drops on earth 


a tear, 

And Science,drooping, mourns o’er WiTHER- 
1no’s bier ; 

While Pity sighs to find that bosom cold, 

Where late she reign’d dispensing good un- 
told; 

While Memory’s voice, each virtug telling 


o'er, 

But deeper wounds the peace she would re- 
store ; 

Hope smiles serene, her eye upturn’d to 
Heav'n, j 

Where Virtue’s never-fading crown is giv’n, 
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Sheds o’er the weeping sorrowers below, 
That calm a Christian’s crief alone can know, 
Yes! on that day, when Nature’s ruin’d frame 
Shall form a grave for each illustrious name, 
And Science’ star, on earth so seeming bright, 
Shall be eclips’d in universal light ; 
Then shall the sainted sage that bliss receive, 
Which here no tongue can paint, nor heart 
While angel shoe with plaudits jastl 

i c 5 wi audits j iv’, 
Proélaim~ his wtamplie to the vk of 

Heav’n!” 

On a small head-stone, much muti- 
lated, on the North-east side of the 
Charch-yard : 

** Here lyeth the bady of Richard, the 
son of Edward Richards, who departed this 
life, Sept. y® 218t, 1728, aged 17 years. 

‘« If th’ innocent are favourites of Heaven, 

And God but little asks, where little’s given, 

My Grent Creator has or we in store, 

Eternal joys— What wise man can have 
more ?” 

The above was written and cut on 
the stone, by the celebrated Mr. John 
Baskerville, of Birmingham, on a 
youth of slender intellects. 

Yours, &c. D. Parxgs. 


Sr. Joun’s Cuurcu, Custer. 


HE Church of St. John, Chester, 

is one of the best specimens of 
— eae, Architecture in Eng- 
and, 

The foundation of this Church is 
attributed to King Ethelred, who, ac- 
cording to the Monkish stories, was 
directed so to do, in a heavenly vision, 
when a white hind should fawn upon 
him; and the tradition is handed down 
by a statue of the pious King, with the 
hind, on the West side of the steeple, 
atid by an inscription on a large board 
on the right side of the pulpit: 

** This Churches antiquitie th’ yeare of 
grace six hundred fourscore and nine, as 
sayth mine authour, a Britaine, Giraldus : 
King Etheldred, minding most the blisse of 
Heaven, edefied a Colledge Churche, notable 
and famous, in the «suburbs of Chester, 
pleasant and: beauteous, to the honor of 
God, and the Baptiste Ste John, with the 
help of Bishop Wulfrice.” 

In 1057 this: Church was re-built 
by Leofric Earlof. Mercia; and when 
Chester was attached to the bishopric 
of Lichfield and Coventry, Peter, then 
Bishop, made St. John’s Church his 
Cathedral, establishing in it a Dean 
and Canous. His successor, Roger 
de Linesey, in 1102, removed his see 
to Coventry. 





In 1470 the building was covered 
with lead, and in 1572 the greater 
rt of the Choir was destroyed 

y the fall of the old steeple in the 
centre of the cross, the ruins of which, 
at the present day, are singularly beau- 
tiful, although three Saxon arches re- 
main in tolerable preservation, enriched 
with beautifal carving, etched views 
of which are given in Hanshall’s quarto 
History of Cheshire (1823).—The 
steeple was again rebuilt, but in 1574 
the West and South sides gave way, 
and in their fall ruinated a great por- 
tion of the West side or nave of the 
Church. 

In 1581 Queen Elizabeth gave the 
Church to the parishioners, and the 
began to build it up again, cuttin oll 
the high altar and Chapels at the Bast 
end, The present Church is 
of the residue of the choir and nave. 
At the Reformation, the collegiate re- 
venues of the Church were valued at 
119/. 17s. per annune. 

The site of the old College, former! 
called the Chambers of the Church's 
Priests, is mow occupied by a hand- 
some dwelling, denominated The Priory, 
the property of the Earl Grosvenor, im 
whom ts vested the advowson of the 
living. 


The 
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The accompanying Vignette affords 
an accurate sketch of the first view 
of the interior of this fine old build- 
ing, on entering from the northern 


rch. 

Archdeacon Rogers gives a curious 
account of a wooden image formerly 
preserved here. It appears, a statue of 
the Virgin was set up in the Castle of 
Hawarden, in Flintshire, about six 
miles from Chester; which, owing to 
the negligenee of the artist, fell down 
on the head of Lady Trawst, the Go- 
vernor’s wife, and killed her. An in- 
quest was impannelled, and the Jury 
condemned the image to be thrown 
into the River Dee! Sentence was 
accordingly executed, and the tide 
washed it up to Chester, and left it on 
that fine meadow called Rood-eye, 
now the race course. It was taken 
down from thence with great solem- 
nity to St. John’s Church, where it 
was long an object of pious adoration. 
But the Reformation intervened, and 
this sacred relic of superstition, which 
had been so much honoured, was con- 
verted into a block for the Master of 
the Grammar-school to flog his refrac- 
tory scholars upon, and was subse- 
guently burnt! 

Dr. Cowper adverts to this image: 





he says, ** in this Church was an an- 
cient rood or image of wood, of such 
veneration, that.in a deed, dated March 
27, 1311, the Church is described as 
the Church of the Holy Cross and St. 
John. Richard Havenden, of Win- 
wick, Lance. by will dated in 1503, 
left Gs. 8d. to whatever Priest would 
go for him (and say a Paternoster) to 
the Holy Rood of St. John's, at Ches- 
ter.” 

The cylindrical pillars which sup- 
port the roof, are 5 feet 6 inches in 
diameter ; above these are two rows of 
galleries, one above the other, with 
lancet-shaped arches, springing from 
light shafts. The present tower of 
the Church is 156 feet high, and con- 
tains an excellent peal of eight bells. 

Yours, &c. H 


Mr. Ursa, Hull, April io. 
7 seems to me that the practice of 
abolishing from polished’ society 

the use of many good old English 
terms, as being vulgar, has been carried 
too far, and that the evil has gone to 
that extent that much of the copious- 
ness and perspicuity for which our lan- 
guage has been celebrated, is lost 
amongst the higher and middle classes 
of life by over refinement ; for instance, 
in 
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in describing the infliction of corporal 
punishment by ing, we are only 
authorized in polished life to say, “ he 
was beat, or flogged, or whipped ;” 
whereas, our language is rich in words, 
amply descriptive of the » place, 
instrument, mode, nature, &c. of such 
beating, which it would be deemed 
vulgar to use, and the meaning of 
which must therefore, in polished so- 
ciety, be expressed, if at all, by a peri- 
phrasis ; consequently the exclusion of 
such words, without the substitution 
in our polished vocabulary of equiva- 
lent ones, is in a d detrimental to 
the perspicuity, and destructive to the 
copicusness, of our lan; 

ton led into the consideration of 
this subject, by overhearing a boy in 
the streets of this town say to his com- 
panion, ‘“‘ When you get home, Jack, 
you'll get a hiding for not going to 
school ;” the word Aiding struck me as 
being expressive, and though not in 

eneral use I easily guessed its mean- 
ing; it is evidently derived from the 
substantive hide, a skin, and meant 
that the boy would receive such a de- 
gree of flogging as would fetch the 
skin off. "Thus I am reduced to ex- 

ress the meaning by a periphrasis ; 
for the verb to skin, which comes 
nearest to the word to hide, does not 
necessarily imply beating. Why not 
then restore so useful a word to civi- 
lized society? 

This led me to the consideration of 
other old English terms in general use 
amongst the Yorkshire peasantry, im- 
plying punishment by my and 
expressive of the various ways, degrees, 
instruments, parts, effects, intents, &c. 
: of its infliction, which although abo- 
lished amongst the upper classess, I 
should think ought to be restored to 
legitimate use, unless equivalents be 
found ; for, although corporal punish- 
ment is rather out of fashion in the 
present age, I am convinced the time 
will never arrive when it can be totally 
dispensed with in education, however 
philosophers may flatter themselves 
that the period is close at hand. 

It were impossible, were I to at- 
tempt it, to enumerate all the terms in 
use amongst our peasantry expressive 
of the various modes, &c. of admister- 
ing correction by beating; to do so, 
would be to write a treatise on flog- 
ging in all its branches. However, I 
Oil give a few instances. 

«1 gave him a hazing.” This word 





is um@loubtedly derived from the name 
of the instrument originally used in 
the beating, that is, a twig of the 
hazel-nut tree ; butin common parlance 
the term is used for a beating with any 
stick. 

** I whalloped him.” This word is 
expressive of the effects produced b 
the beating, and implies that eac 
blow raised a wheal upon the place 
where it fell, which being pronounced 
here ‘* whale,”’ is the root whence the 
verb to whallop is derived. 

I confess myself quite at a loss for 
the derivation of the word “* To skelp,” 
but it is expressive of that primitive 
mode of correction used in the nursery 
by a smart application of the palm of 
the hand to the bare —— (I am at a 
loss for a polished word to express the 
exact part) of the sufferer. You must 
perceive, Mr. Urban, the absolute ne- 
cessity for retaining this word in use, 
as you see I cannot, even by a peri- 
phrasis, express myself without an in- 
delicacy, whilst the original word is 
harmless in itself. 

The “ slap,” and the ‘‘ smack,” are 
applied with the palm of the hand; but, 
unlike the skelp, it isa matter of indif- 
ference what part of the body suffers 
the infliction. 

“* He basted me.” This word seems 
to be of Norman origin, and derived 
from “‘ bastonner,”’ to bastinade. In its 
English application it means * he beat 
me without my having the power of 
defending myself.” 

‘I licked him.”” The process of 
beating and that of licking with the 
tongue being so dissimilar in them- 
selves, 1 was for some time puzzled 
how any analogy had been found be- 
tween them; but by considering the 
usual application of the term “I licked 
him,” I think I have found the con- 
necting link. A licking, then, is a 
punishment by blows, given for impro- 
per conduct or behaviour; now we 
term an unmannerly churl “an un- 
licked cub,” in allusion to the awk- 
wardness of a bear’s cub, before the 
mother, by licking it with her tongue, 
has made it more decent in ap- 
pearance and conduct. The improve- 
ment produced on the cub by the 
tongue, is effected on an unmannerly 
lout of the human species by blows, 
and the act of bestowing such whole- 
some discipline is consequently termed 
licking, in allusion to the effect pro- 
duced. 

«I started 
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“I started him.” To start. iso 
apply a smart word to an idle or for- 
getful person, which seldom fails to 
rouse his faculties. 

** I knauped him,” signifies I strack 
him on the head; the word being of 
Saxon origin, and springing from the 
same root whence we have knob, the 
round head of a stick, &c. 

** I bunched him,” signifies I struck 
him with my foot; but I am not pre- 
pared with the derivation of this useful 
word. 

I am equally at a loss for the deriva- 
tion of the word ‘* to pummel,” which 
som to strike with the fists on the 





To clout,” means to knock well 
about, and I should think is derived 
from the clouted or congealed blood, 
which usually results from a clouting. 

“To leather,” ‘to strap,” * to 
ropes-end,”” &c. speak for themselves. 
I could instance many more, but space 
will not allow. T. T: 


a 


On Cruetty To ANIMALS. 


“* The poor beetle that we tread upon, 
In corporal suff'rance, feels a pang as great 


As when a giant dies !”-——SuaksPeare. 


Mr. Ursan, 


To cause of humanity can never 
be unacceptable to so venerable 
a Philanthropist as yourself; therefore 
I offer to your attention a few obser- 
vations, which I hope you will readily 
hand to the public, whereby they may 
acquire sanction, and excite notice. 
ruelty to brute animals, fishes, and 
birds, has been practised amongst man- 
kind in all civilized nations, as well as 
those which yet remain to be enlight- 
ened, long before the Reformation, and 
therefore requires, amongst the im- 
proved liberalities of the Nineteenth 
Century, a general Emancipation ! 
Some have long ago been protected 
from wanton injury by a blind, though 
for them, fortunate prejudice, like the 
robin who saved the children in the 
wood ; and others from religious tradi- 
tion, like the lady-bird, ause in 
Catholic countries she was deemed sa- 
cred to the Virgin! I will not quarrel 
with these prepossessions, because they 


work on my side better than I can ex- 
pect to do for other animals of a more 
useful species. The cry of distress of 
a gnat, when enveloped in smoke, is 
not more obvious, though it is more 
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rarely heard, than the jatled limbs of 
t-horses, or the panting and ex- 
austed breath of cattle destined for 
the slaughter, and, on that account, 
never fed from the time that they leave 
their pasture; for there is no law, and 
therefore there is no principle, to com- 
pel the numerous hands through which 
they pass in their way to the shambles 
to ide them with food ! 
he primary — whether man 
is warranted to slay beasts of any kind 
for his own subsistence upon their 
flesh, has not unfrequently been dis- 
cussed, and a modern philosophical 
physician, and a late respected bar- 
rister, both maintained and acted upon 
the principle that the right was de- 
nied. I do not at present design to 
enter upon the field which they have 
endeavoured to cultivate; assuming 
that if man’s power over them was li- 
mited by the original law to use alone, 
humane treatment and food were the 
conditions under which their use was 
granted ; and the natural inference is, 
that all cruelty was thus forbidden. 
I shall only leave the question open for 
the present, that at a future day some 
one may be induced to explain why, 
if their life was - placed in man’s 
wer, their prolific ny was or- 
tained to be Nesendea'n fie beyond 
man’s controul or peace? So far at 
least as regards the killing any of them 
for food, or for being noxious to man : 
he is apt to justify on this ground those 
habits which have associated, and al- 
most identified him with the brutes of 
rey, who, in all other respects, would 
o deemed fere nature, if he had not 
educated them with great expence and 
care, to form and convert their natural 
aversions into sport, and thus to mi- 
nister to their master’s ferocity! In- 
deed there is very little, or at least but 
a small shade of difference between 
them, when the rational faculty (which 
with his erect posture constitutes the 
criterion of the creature that is ac- 
countable for his conduct, and the 
creature that is probably to die, and 
has no account to be afterwards charged 
with) is identified with his pack, and 
both are howling together through the 
desert after one terrified and oppressed 
object, till hunted down and clamour- 
ously dest ! His argument of food 
is silenced by his scarcely ever tasting 
the victim of | his sport, although the fa- 
tigues of the day are generally drowned 
in the evening's intemperance! This 
practice 
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practice has been deemed so honour- 
able to high station, from the reign of 
Nimrod to George the Fourth, that no 
legislature of any civilized nation can 
ever be expected to pass a law to visit 
it with a suitable penalty; but there 
may come a day when the highest law 
of all will supersede the laxity of hu- 
man regulations, and when it will be 
more popular to see * the lion liedown 
with the lamb.” 

The sports of the field are not more 
questionable than those of the gun, 
the snare, the angle, and the decoy- 
net. In all these I have observed 
with astonishment, that some of the 
most worthy and potent men have so 
accustomed themselves to these em- 
ployments, without once reflecting on 
the agonies which they excite by the 
barbed hook, the broken wing, the 
piercing arrow, and the gun-shot 
wound ! a fiftieth part of which hap- 

ening to themselves would excite the 
lighest alarm, dangerous aimputa- 
tion, horror of premature death, sur- 
gical care, and domestic solicitude. 

I once took the liberty of arguing 
this point with an intimate friend, 
who listened to me with so much 
lite attention, that I had almost fiat- 
tered myself into a belief that I had 
made some impression upon his mind, 
but when expecting his reply to be 
that he would desist from the prac- 
tice, he grievously disappointed me 
by saying, ‘‘ what then must you think 
of me, when this morning I shot a 
crow to get my hand in?” 

The most calm-tempered men are 
allowed to be the best anglers; they 
can stand for hours watching their 
float, and patiently return without 
sport, not a whit discouraged from re- 
newing it the next day; they will re- 
view their baits, impale a few more 
worms, and carefully throw in the 
line, while their writhing agonies may 
probably offer an increased tempta- 
tion for a bite! I once knew a Gen- 
tleman in the city, of the most placid 
demeanour, of charitable temper, and 
of Christian meekness, yet capable of 
laying aside these amiable qualities, and 

ssing his whole day in a punt on the 

hames, with his eyes fixed, and his 
mind intent upon the spot where his 
float peered above the glassy stream ; 
neither beholding any other object 
around him, nor thinking of any other 
above him! To make such persons 
sensible of their error and mis-spent 
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time, will be the kindest act to them- 
selves, and to society! 

The modes of Killing living beings 
for man's food, is a subject of no 
swnall importance in the history of 
man’s disposition for thoughtlessness of 
cruelty; the modes of crimping cod, 
of barbacuing a pig, making brawn, 
of killing caule of all kinds, of boil- 
ing lobsters, and craw-fish, and prawns, 
have long since been stated openly to 
the public, and yet ‘are notoriously 

ractised in every tavern and shambles 
rom Billingsgate to Leadenhall, Ho- 
ney Lane, and so on to St. James’s! 
These agonising sins find their way 
into the dwellings of the high and the 
low, the senator and the citizen—they 
are eaten, because they are ready upon 
the table; but no order has been issued 
that they should never be placed there: 
men love the indulgences which they 
fancy, and waut the fortitude to for- 
bid them ! 

A native Hindoo, who never eats the 
flesh of animals, would be shocked to 
hear that these are the practices of 
men who avow themselves to be Chris- 
tians, who are most zealous in sending 
Missionaries to convert them to their 
holy faith, and to spread the Gospel of 
peace amongst his countrymen for 
their salvation. But again, the same 
Hindoo, while he feels indignation at 
the errors of some of these Christians, 
and feeds upon vegetables, does not stop 
to contrast his scruple with his religious 
practice of infanticide, and of burn- 
ng his widow upon his own funeral 
pile! I fear very much that the sin 
of cruelty is, alas! an original sin, which 
even the Deluge did not wash away. 
It therefore remains for tlie work and 
influence of Him “ who came with 
healing in his wings;” but while cru- 
elty to man or beast remains amongst 
us, we cannot ** be known as His dis- 
ciples.” 

I once knew a {raveller for a house 
of great trade in the city, who deemed 
himself singularly fortunate in pos- 
sessing a horse during many years, of 
ample strength to carry his weight, 
and to treat lightly any stretch of la- 
bour on extraordinary occasions. Both 
himself and his horse were intimately 
acquainted with each other ; the rider 
would rely upon his beast for any hasty 
effort, and the beast was well-ass 
that he was never urged, except on 
some rare necessity; he always knew 
that, however diligent he was “ =< 
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level, his breath was spared up hill, 
and his knees protected down hill; 
that he had never brought his master 
to an inn, but he stood by while his 
legs and feet were washed, his shoes 
fastened, his stall well littered, and his 
rack and manger well supplied ; thus, 
notwithstanding all his constant work, 
Scamper never saw his master enter 
the stable in the oy, but he greet- 
ed him with a neigh of his breath and 
a paw of his feet; and, after tasting 
the strength of a comfortable break- 
fast, sometimes with his corn 
into a pint of ale, both these affection- 
ate. friends were always in good hu- 
mour to ue their journey; and if 
a pack of beanie in full cry should 
happen to skirt the wood of a distant 
covert, neither of them felt any dis- 
pleasure at leaving the dusty road and 
joining the sport! It happened, how- 
ever, that the traveller came at last to 
the end of his journey ; he died respect- 
ed and lamented by every friend who 
knew him; and poor Scamper was sold 
to a relation who had seen his merit, 
at three times the price of his first 
cost. I need not comment on the re- 
verse; this was the result of kind treat- 
ment, and it was no more than justly 
due to his honest exertions !— Huma- 
nity, like honesty, is the best policy in 
man—it is the vital principle of what 
we profess. 
Racemen, Stage Coachmen, and all 

Outriders, may here take a happy and 
useful lesson from our honest Traveller 
—the foolish, and indeed useless am- 
bition of trotting and travelling dis- 
tances against time, of running races 
upon the high road with stage-coaches, 
and of pedestrian efforts too beyond 
the just calculation of human strength, 
&c. are all to be fairly classed amongst 
those wrongs which we are virtually for- 
bidden to exercise by the laws and re- 
gulations of Nature: and the absurdity 
of the result is a vain applause; for the 
whole effort belonged to the aniimal, 
and to the man indeed, when he con- 
descends to put himself in the animal’s 
place, and seems to reflect so little 
about his own station, that he loses or 
wastes all this part of his time; for 
which he seems not to know, what 
all the rest of mankind are intimately 
acquainted with, that he may be made 
to account for it when his time here 
shall be no more ! 

_ Donkeys seem to have received more 
kindness of late years than when the 
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late Duke of Mon used to pur- 
chase them from their cruel oppres- 
- ; they a still, ee examples 
oO tient suffering; t t starve, 
they do not oberate the late upon 
society, content to pick up the dusty 
thistle on the road side, to bear the 
heavy burthen, to yield to the knotted 
cudgel, and to abide the whim and 

easure of their merciless owner for 

th food or shelter, after the daily 
toils of the dust-cart, or the sack of 
soot, have driven him to his miserable 
hovel! The ass at Nampont must 
never be forgotten. 

Dogs in perpetual chains ; and birds 
in elose cages, deceived of their liberty, 
decoyed from their climate; flies with 
their expanded wings beguiled, or by 
stratagem secured in fy flaps; and hun- 
dreds of other cases of similar atrocity 
in man, constitute separate cha 
which he will find it a hard matter to 
justify, and will be obliged to confess 
that he has misused his ers; the 
resulting consequences of which are 
strong in the recollection of 
one! ‘I never could learn,” said Sir 
W. Jones, ‘‘by what right, nor con- 
ceive with what feelings, a Naturalist 
can occasion the misery of an inno- 
cent bird, and leave its young perhaps 
to perish in a cold nest, because it 
has a gay ress and has never 
been accurately delineated.” (See Asi- 
atic Researches, vol. IV. p. 14.) 

But these are not the only men of 
science who are thas chargeable: the 
thirst for inspection, and the insati- 
able draughts of knowledge which the 
practice and study of surgery in- 
spire, too often carry the student, as 
well as the practitioner, far into the 
labyrinths of curiosity, beyond the li- 
mits of practical use; and animals are 
the devoted victims of these keen in- 
vestigations. Curiosity does not jus- 
tify the means, nor help the study of 
Pathology; and when the voice is 
stifled, and the jaws gagged, and the 
limbs tied and bound immoveably for 
operation, the acuteness of the pain is 
augmented in proportion as these men- 
tal efforts of relief are subdued ! 

I have thus offered you a few crude 
suggestions, on which it has become 
very necessary to awaken the reason 
of mankind, in order to ex some 
prevalent errors, and to check the 
spread of evil habits; to afford a hint 
for ridiculing propensities, which will 
not yield to reason; and to ae 

cul- 
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culpable pursuits, which are upheld 
by prejudice and choice! Let it be 
considered that if one expression in a 

ular novel has actually exploded 
rom refined society the use of wafers, 
and sent them to the office and the 
counting-house, why may not an ap- 
peal to public judgment serve as well 
to explode cruelty, and to give com- 
fort to thousands of suffering victims ! 

A Society has been suggested, and is 
now in a state of organisation, by 
which these subjects will be consider- 
ed with candour, and without offence ; 
its design is to circulate suitable pub- 
lications among the schools for educa- 
tion; among the less improved and in- 
structed drovers, coachmen, &c.; to 
institute discourses from the pulpit ; 
to expose atrocities and barbarities ; 
and to make frequent appeals to pub- 
lic humanity. 

There can be no question of the 
propriety and benefit of such a plan, 
and in its more organized progress it 
will adopt into its system the power 
of the Law, the effect of Mr. Martin’s 
Bill, and the aid of Magisterial influ- 
ence, in cases of dire necessity; these 
united efforts will, it is hoped, very 
soon effect a visible amelioration in 
the condition of brute animals, aud in 
the temper and disposition of those 
that are rational. A.H. 

—@— 
FLY LEAVES. No. XXV. 
Lady Anne Bothwel's Balow. 


LEXANDER CAMPBELL, in 

the ‘‘ Introduction to the History 
of Poetry in Scotland,” 1798, supposes 
** Lady Anne Bothwel’s Balow appears 
for the first time in print” in Watson’s 
** Choice Collection of Comic and Se- 
rious Poems,” Part III. 1711; nor 
have the researches of Tytler, Pinker- 
ton, and Ritson, discovered an earlier 
authority. Mr. Pinkerton asserts his 
possessing a i manuscript, “* con- 
taining a collection of poems by dif- 
ferent hands, from the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth to the middle of the last 
century, when it was apparently writ- 
ten: there are two Balowes as they 
are there styled, the first The Balow, 
Allan; the second, Palmer's Balow; 
this last is that commonly called Lady 
Bothwell’s Lament, and the three first 
stanzas in this Seren edition 
are taken from it, as is the last from 


Allan’s Balow. They are injudiciously 
mingled in Ramsay's edition, and se- 
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veral stanzas of his own added.” (Se- 
lect Scottish Ballads, 1783, vol. I. p. 
146.) Though Mr. Pinkerton admits 
his own copy is taken from ¢wo found 
in his MS. it is rather singular that 
the stanzas Pn by him form part 
of those in Watson's collection, where 
the burthen is entirely omitted. That 
an earlier authority than the copy 
printed in 1711 existed, may be con- 
Jectured from the fact of Ramsay print- 
ing just the same number of stanzas as 

atson, though differently arranged, 
and the first four correspond with the 
following English version of the same 
ballad, taken from Mock Songs and 
Joking Poems, all novel, consisting of 
mocks to several late Songs about the 
town, by the Author of Westminster 
Drollery, 1675. 

Sone.—The Forsaken Maid. 
To the tune of Balloo. 
«« My dearest Baby, prethee sleep, 
It grieves me sore to see thee weep ; 
Would’st thou wert quiet, I should be glad, 
Thy mourning makes me very sad; 
a still my boy, 
y mother’s joy; 
Thy father’s caus’d my sad annoy. 

Chorus—Ay me, ay me, ay me, ay me, poor 





maid, 
That by my folly am betray’d. 
And thou, my darling, sleep awhile, 
Yet when thou wak’st do sweetly smile ; 
Yet smile not as thy father did 
To cozen maids; nay, God forbid ; 
But now I fear 
That thou, my dear, 
Thy father’s face and mind will bear. 
Ay me, &c. ’ 
When he began to court my love, 
I thought him like the gods above, 
His sug’red words so pearc’t my heart, 
And vow’d from me he'd never part, 
But now I see 
That cruel he, 
Cares neither for my babe nor me. 
Ay me, &e. 
Far-well, far-well, thou falsest youth, 
That ever kiss’d a woman’s mouth ; 
Let never maid then after me 
Commit her to thy courtesy ; 
For cruel thou, 
If once they vow, 
Wilt them abuse, thou car’st not how. 
Aye me, &c. 

Probably both the author of West- 
minster Drollery and Ramsay’s autho- 
rity, was a Scotch song popular in the 
reign of Charles II., and by anglicising 
the same forms the above mock to @ 
song sung about the town. 

Ev. Hoop. 
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Caretta Sancti Jacosi pg Inciu- 
sarto, HERMITAGE ON THE WaLL, 
or Lampe’s CuapPEt. 

Mr. Ursan, a TED 

T the North-west corner of Monk- 
well-street, Cripplegate, is an area 
of some extent, in which stood the 
little Oratory, for many centuries known 


by the name of the “ Hermitage on (Ch 


the Wall,” from its situation ‘close to 
the City Wall, and since the dissolu- 


tion of religious houses, distinguished 


by the appellation of Lambe’s Chapel. 

The recent demolition of the upper 
part of this edifice, for the purpose of 
rebuilding it, has rendered accessible 
a curious crypt, which occupied the 
space beneath. Descending a narrow 
flight of about ten or a dozen steps, 
we enter a low vaulted chamber, 
twenty-six feet.in length from East 
to West, and twenty in breadth. Nine 
short columns, six of which now re- 
main, supported the groined roof of 
this apartment. The capitals of these 
columns are of the Saxon or Norman 
style (1 do not pretend to make a dis- 
tinction which is perhaps merely no- 
minal), and of a form, with any pa- 
rallel examples of which I am unac- 
quainted. The angles of these co- 
lamns are elegantly ornamented with 
a leaf (on some placed upwards, on 
others inverted), or with a volute. 
Some of the intersecting ribs of stone, 
which spring from the columns, are 
adorned with mouldings, carved with 
a zig-zag, or with a spiral ornament. 
The mouldings running from the co- 
jumns at the angles, and from the la- 
teral columns to the centre column in 
a right line, were I conceive thus dis- 
tinguished. Thus an interior of much 
elegance was formed. The capitals of 
the columns at the four corners are 
placed diagonally with the square of 
the building. They are formed of a 
free-stone of a reddish hue, the surface 
of which is considerably decomposed. 
Ata few paces from the Eastern end 
of this building is the base of a round 
tower, which strengthened the North- 
west angle of Lo Wall; the spot 
in all probability mentioned in the 
Charter of William the me my to 
the Canons of St. Martin-le-Grand, as 
the ‘‘ Aguilonare cornu muri civi- 
tatis.” * : 


Hermitage on the Wall, London. 
The architecture of the Hermitage 
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on the wall seems to afford nd to 
conclude that it was of much higher 
antiquity than the reign of Henry IIT. 
when it appears first mentioned in 
existing records. 

The rise of Eremites or solita 
Monks was among the early errors 
which sprung up in the Christian 
‘Church, converting the ‘‘ perfect law’’ 
of rational liberty to a gloomy and as- 
cetic mode of life. 
Hermits, under the reign of Mo- 
nachism in this country, were not, 
however, strictly dwellets in solitary 
places. - A cell for the residence of one 
or more Monks was built in some re- 
cluse spot, or near some remarkable 
spring of water, and annexed to an 

bbey. The chief Monk of this cell 
was styled the Hermit, and to it was 
attached a small chapel or oratory, in 
which the customary orisons and vigils 
were performed. w. IIT. addresses 
his letters toa Monk of this descrip- 
tion, “ Nicholao Heremite Custodi 
Capellz beati Johannis Baptiste.”— 
The appellation of Monkwell to the 
street near “‘the Hermitage on the 
Wall,” authorizes the conjecture, that 
the hermit was guardian of some cele- 
brated fountain, over which the cha- 
pel and its crypt might have been 
erected, 

In a donation by Nicholas Frowick, 
an Ex-Sheriff of London, made in the 
year 1263, a taper is directed to be of- 
fered on St. James’s Day to the Cha- 
pel of the Close, Capella de inclu- 
sario, by which it appears that St. 
James was the patron saint of the 
“—— and the Hermitage. 

he next notice I find of the “ Her- 
mitage on the Wall,” is in the reign 
of Edward I. when, from its unpro- 
tected state, the King thought proper 
to appoint the Mayor of London as its 
guardian. This deed affords us the 
name of one of the hermits in the pre- 
ceding reign, and Farm not that it 
was founded by Henry III. as some 
have supposed, but that it existed in 
his reign. 

«‘ The King to all men, &c. health. For- 
asmuch as the chalices, books, vestments, 
images, bells, and other ornaments, and 
goods, of the Hermitage near Cripplegate 
(which is of our advowson, and which our 
father the Lord King Henry gave with all 





* See my “ Historical Notices of the Col- 
legiate Church and Sanctuary of St. Mar- 
Gent. Mac. May, 1825. 





tin-le-~Grand,”’ now in course of publication, 
p- 12. 
ite 
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its appurtenances to Robert of St. Laurence, 
Chaplain, to inhabit for life), are frequently, 
after the decease of the hermits, abstracted 
aud carried off by ecclesiastics, as well as 
laymen, because the Hermitage is not placed 
under sure custody and protection of any 
one; We, willing to remedy and avoid all 
danger aud loss to the aforesaid place in fu- 
ture, have deputed our Mayor of London, 
for the time being, Custos and Protector, 
that he may protect and defend in our name 
the Hermitage aforesaid, its inhabitants, re- 
venues, and all other things thereunto per- 
taining : and if they have forfeited any thing, 
let them have remedy without delay. Wit- 
ness, &c. at Kenynton, the 12th day of 
July, in the ...... year of our reign.” * 


Six years after, the custody of “the 
Hermitage on the Wall” was trans- 
ferred from the Mayor of London to 
the Constable of the Tower; and in 
1299, the 28th of Edward I. we find 
it recognized as an appendage of Ga- 
rendon, an Abbey of Cistertian Monks 
in Leicestershire. Two brethren of 
that monastery were deputed for the 
service of the Chapel of “St. James 
at the Hermitage on the Wall,” to 

ray for the souls of Aymer de Va- 
ease and Mary his wife. This Aymer 
de Valence was the half-brother of 
Henry III. by the marriage of his mo- 
ther Isabella d’Angouléme with Wil- 
lian de Valence, the celebrated Earl 
of Pembroke, and in all probability a 
benefactor to this little cell. An 
Earl of Pembroke might indeed have 
been its founder. 

In. 1311, the 5th of Edward IT, a 
fanatical Monk seems to have been 
the hermit of this place. He took 
upon him, on hearing confessions, to 
grant indulgences for five hundred 
days to all comers, without any lawful 
authority; he was therefore proceeded 
against by Ralph Baldoc, Bishop of 
London, warned not to seduce the 
people, and to submit to the episcopal 
mandate within fifteen days, under 

in of excommunication. 

At the dissolution of monasteries, 
**the Hermitage on the Wall” was 

ranted by the Crown to William 

mbe, a rich citizen and cloth- 
worker, who bequeathed it to his 
Company for their use, and as the 
place for distributing various charita- 
ble donations, the particulars of which 
may be seen in Stow or Maitland. 
he Cloth-workers are now rebuild- 
ing the ancient Chapel; but, with a 
laudable respect for the curious re- 





* Nichols’s Hist. of Leicestershire. 


mains described, have caused them to 
be erved, and supported by new 
work where necessary. 

It remains for me now only to soli- 
cit the attention of your Antiquarian 
readers to these subterranean vestiges, 
and to request their favourable accept- 
ance of the accompanying Etching, to 
which numeral references and expla- 
nations are subjoined. (See Plate II.) 

No. 1. Column and groined areh, 
with ornamented mouldings in the 
centre of the West end of the build- 
ing. The scale of one foot by the 
side is applicable to this column only. 

No. 3. Capital of this column en- 
larged. 

No. 5. Section of part of the orna- 
mented mouldings. 

No. 2. Capital and volute in the 
North-east angle. 

No. 4. Capital in the South-east 
angle, 

_ No. 6. Ground-plan of the build- 
ing. 

‘A scale of ten feet is placed at the 
West side. The entrance door and 
steps are marked, and the situation of 
an arched recess in the wall. The 
portions of ornamented mouldings in 
the groined arches which remain, are 
marked with a zig-zag line. The 
centre, North-west, and North co- 
lumns no longer remain ; the situation 
of these is marked with a darker shade 
on the plans several modern brick 
walls intersect the building ; these are 
not noticed in the plan. 

Your oOLp CorREsPONDENT, 
A.J.K 


Mr. Ursan, May 6. 
CANNOT but acknowledge my 
obligation to your Correspondent 
Omicron, who in your last, p. 316, 
favours me with his — 7 = 
e of Shakspeare’s Hen . 
Shion my own Ccobestdaty Tatteced 
me to refer to the judgment of your 
contributors. I regret, however, to 
say that notwithstanding Omicron’s 
endeavours to make the matter plain 
to me, I am still in the same situa- 
tion as before. It is not, Sir, that I 
have any difficulty in comprehending 
the drift of the argument put into 
Wolsey’s mouth—that is indeed plain 
enough, and its very plainness. is the 
cause of Omicron’s not perceiving 
where lies my doubt. Omicron, as 
indeed do most other readers, pct- 
ceives at once, that what angels in 


vain attempted, man can never hope 
to 
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to accomplish; and knowing, more- 
over, that man is, upon inspired au- 
thority, created in the likeness of his 
maker, — smoothly over the pas- 
sage without meeting any obstacle to 
his progress ; and vently, with- 
out stopping to examine whether the 
argument is or is not soundly framed. 
But if Omicron will favour me by a 
re-perusal of my letter; he will find 
that what I wish to have cleared up 
is the bearing of the words, “ the 
image of his maker,” on the other 
members of the sentence. He, or any 
other well-disposed person, shall re- 
ceive my sincere thanks, who will de- 
monstrate how the circumstance of 
man’s being ‘‘the image of his ma- 
ker,” renders him less likely to pros- 
per in his ambitious undertakings. I 
am under the necessity, until better 
informed, of believing that the words 
in oe eer do, in fact, form no part 
of Wolsey’s argument, but are placed 
where they stand merely as an allow- 
able amplification to fill up what would 
otherwise be au hiatus in the verse. 


Yours, &c. W.C.D. 


i 
Biographical Notices of the Right Rev. 
Joun Meryck, Bishop of Sodor and 
Mann. 
Upper Cadogan-place, 
Mr. Unuax, “ March 21. 
» ag” were pleased a short time 
back to publish some memo- 
randa which I and another Corre- 
spondent sent you concerning Sir John 
Merick; 1 now trouble you with a 
Biographical Sketch of another no less 
distinguished person of that name, but 
not any relation. The subject of this 
Memoir is styled by Camden “ the 
Most Laweed and Right Reverend 
John Meryk, Bishop of Man*.” He 
was the natural son of Owen ab Huw 
ab Owen ab Meyric, of Bédeon, in 
the Isle of Anglesey, esq. by Gwen- 
Nian, daughter of Evan, of Penrh 
Daudraeth, and half-brother (by the 
father) to the first Sir Hugh Gwen, 
of Orielton, in the county of Pem- 
broke, kntt. In some measure to 
compensate for the defect of birth, he 





* See Gough’s Edition, vol. 111. p. 698. 

+ Letter of Dr. Humphreys, Bishop of 
Bangor, to Anthony & Wood, dated May 
1692, who was himself of Penrhyn Dau- 
draeth. See Lansdowne MSS, in Brit. Mus. 
No. 282, ful. 274, 


Shakspeare’s Henry V111.—Bishop Meryck. 


was sent for his education to the 
school founded by William of Wyke- 
ham at Winchester, whence he was 
elected on the foundation of New Col- 
lege, Oxford®. In the year 1557 he 
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was made Perpetual Fellow +, and on 
the 12th of mber, 1558, was.ad- 
mitted to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts{. In 1561 he took the degree-of 
Master of Arts, and in 1565 served the 
office of Junior Proctor §. Five years 
after this he was presented to the Vi- 
carage of Hornchurch in Essex, being 
a peculiar in the gift of his College |}. 
Distinguished for his literary attain- 
ments, he attracted the notice of Henry 
Earl of Derby, under whose patrona 
he was recommended, in 1575, as a fit 
person to succeed his countryman, 
John Salesbury, as Bishop of the Isle 
Mann. The royal assent was signified 
in Nov. 1575 **, and in April, 1576, the 
Rev. John Meryck was consecrated 
Bishop of Sodor and Mann by Grin- 
dall, Archbishop of Canterbury ; “ for 
though,” says Le Nevet+, ‘‘ the Dio- 
cese of Man was in the Province of 
York, yet York being now vacant, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury per- 
formed the consecration by special li- 
cence from the Queen.” The docu- 
ments which issued on these occasions 
will be found in Rymer’s Foedera. 

The Bishop held his dignity for 
three and twenty years, but it may be 
doubted whether or not he enjoyed ‘it, 
as the following letter }{, written by him 
to Lord Burghley in 1590, renders the 
fact problematical. 

** Too y* Right Honorable, my Lord 
thresorer of England thes be delyveryd. 

*‘Right Honorable, pardon me, j 
am forcyd to be troblesom, j came the 
last so'mer to Wales, having byn the 

ere afore in Man, as I am commonly 

Cae both, not of my one’ choise 
and wyll, butt thinges are so, and 
causes } might alleadge to satisfie the 
wise, butt to long for your Honor's 





* Athen. Oxon. vol. 1. p.718. See also 
Gutch’s Colleges and Halls of Oxford by 
Anthony & Wood, vol]. 111. p. 193. 

+ Ibid. 

~ Wood's Fasti Oxon. vol. 1. p. 87. 

§ Athen. Oxon. ut antea, and Appendix 
to Gutch’s Colleges and Halls, p. 101. 

| Ibid. q Ibid. 

** Pat. 17 Eliz. p. 12, m. 18. 

tt Lives and Characters of Bishops, 8vo. 
1720, vol. 1, part i. p. 36. 

tt In the pan Lone MS. in Brit. Mus. 
63. 

affaires ; 
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affaires; nether hath any Bisshopp 


my p been otherwyse these 
ec yeres. M lyving ys butt 10,000 li 
in a wherw*® j travell by sea and 
by land. Landing here seven yeres 
since, and finding my frindes in pry- 
son, j lent them my stock for yt yere, 
and wyd them as mutch more. j 
have lackyd ytt ever since, and nowe 
gave the one hallffe to be payd the 
other, and am in debt to others all y* 
whole, and dyd affore the last Parle« 
ment assigne the same money to others 
for my dischardge. Yet in respect of 
thys, the sessors for y* temporalltie in 
Anglesey, envying my frinds that be- 
nefytt, have rye me in s woorth 
more than all thys jle ys beside. And 
of truth, as j shall prove, j have notht 
house nor whom here, no other debte 
goods, but sutch as j cary about for 
my necessarie expence, and to bring 
me over agayne, no kinde of benefytt 
ecc’l: or temporall, butt iij traveling 

s to carry me to and from y¢ 
water side ; where lying sick and wayt- 
ing for passage, being loath to conty- 
new subject to proces, or to be thought 
to have fraudulently co’veyed or 
eloynyd any goods, j am well will- 
ing to be tried, and am co’straynyd 
thus to signyfie to your honor, humbly 
beseeching yr L? that j may not be 
wrongfully vexyd; as } shall pray the 
Almighty God to give yor honor abun- 
dantly de rore celi et pinguitudine ter- 
re, increase your spirituall and temporall 
gifte to prosper your publyke doings, 
and blesse you and yor posterytie. 

** Anglesey the iiijth of Ap’ill, 

** youre honor's most humble 
«Jo. MEeRYcK, 
** of the Isle of Man.” 

Indorsed by Lord Burghley. “‘ Under 
value, what is granted out and what 
comes to yt?” 

Wood says, that ‘he’ left behind 
him certain letters concerning eccle- 
siastical and other affairs, which I have 
seen in the Cottonian Library under 
the picture of Julius F. 10.” These 
letters consist of one only, which was 
that written by him to Camden, and 
so far from being on ecclesiastical af- 
fairs, it is on the antiquities of the Isle 
of Mann. It is in Latin, and evinces 
a considerable degree of learning; bat 
owing to the numerous contractions 
made use of, in some instances indis- 
tinct mode of writing, and some par- 
tial, more recent mutilations, it is so dif- 
ficult satisfactorily to make out, that I 


[May, 


shall not venture to send it you. He 
commences witha compliment toCam- 
den, and to the Queen, whom he styles 
most illustrious Virgin. He expresses 
a hope that he should have met with 
ae se books and pa- 
pers of Nich. inson, late * Bishop 
of Bangor, from being aware of his 
industry in collecting such: matters ; 
but observes that he only met with 
transcripts from Giraldus Cambren- 
sis, and Henry of Huntingdon: the 
other writings, if they contain any 
thing of moment, being in such a 
state of disorder as to be rendered use- 
less. He then commences his obser- 
vations on the inhabitants of the 
Island by an examination into their 
language, and compares it with that 
of his countrymen the Welsh, bring- 
ing to his aid what he had read m 
Greek and Roman authors, and after 
several philological remarks, investi- 

tes the music. The rest, respecting 
the customs, &c. of the Island, Cam- 
den has so completely intervoven with 
his aecount Mann, that it were 
needless to recapitulate. The letter is 
dated & Bellomarisco (Beaumaris in 
Anglesey), 9° Cal. Novemb. and the 
writer signs himself Tuus Jo. Me- 
RYCK, pastor. Sodorensis. 

The Bishop lived a short period 
after this; but I am not aware of any 
other proofs of his literary attainments. 
He died, according to Anthony 4 Wood, 
in Yorkshire, in September or Octo- 
ber 1599, and was succeeded in the see 
by Dr. George Lloyd of Cambridge, 
son of Merely id Lloyd, and grand- 
son of John Lloyd of Cornarvonshite. 

In his Athenz Oxon. vol. 1. p. 718, 
Wood also says, ‘this John Merick 
left behind ‘him a brother named 
William Merick, LL.D. and another 
called Maurice, or Owen Merick. 

Weare further informed who these 
are in the letter of Bishop Humphreys 
of May 1692, before quoted. He says, 
“all the legitimate children of Owen 
ab Hugh, the Bishop’s father, took the 
name of Owen, which their posterity 
also retained, except William and 
Maarice, who being both educated at 


* He died in 1584 ; the letter must there- 
fore have been written subsequent to that 
year; and as Camden published his Britan- 
nia in May, 1586, and a fourth edition, with 
the additions of his Corresporidents in 1602, 
the proper date was probably but just pre- 
ceding his death. Bee Gough’s Camden, 


vol. 1. . 
Win- 
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Winchester school, under the inspec- 
tion of their half-brother the Bishop, 
took the. name of Meyrick. as he had 
done. Maurice was the father of Sir 
William, that was Judge of the Prero- 
gative before Sir Leoline Jenkins, The 
wife of Owen ap Hugh, and mother of 
Dr. Wm. Meyrick and Maurice was 
Sibyll, the daughter of Sir Wm. Grif- 
fith, of Penrhyn, com. Carnarvon, 
knt. Chamberlain of North Wales, by 
his second a ? poe brother by = 
shop Meyrick had one brother by the 
fall blood, « called Edmund, and like- 
wise a sister called Jane, who were 
both marryed in the county; but whe- 
ther they had issue, or who comes 
from them, I know not. William 
Meyrick, LL.D. was instituted to 
Llanvechell in Anglesey, Feb. 8, 1581, 
and installed Gena of Bangor, 
May 26th, 1582. He was also First 
Commissary of Bangor, under Dr. 
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John Lloyd, Chancellor of " 
and after that Chancellor himself. He 
died in the summer of 1605.” 


It is so curious a circumstance, I 
cannot help introducing the mention 
of it, that about this time ey in 
our family the Rev. John Meyrick, Wm. 


Meyrick, LL.D. Ed ick, 
LL.D. and Owen Meyrick, brothers; 
that they were educated at Winchester 


school ; were of the University of Ox- 
ford, and had the same quarterings in 
their arms as this family, viz. dis Gene 
ings of Owen Gwynedd and Llywareh 
ab Brin. In proof, however, ofthe as- 
sertion of a Humphreys, I — 
copied the followi igree, partly 
ine a MS. of whe ebpratet eden 

Llwyd, partly from the communica- 
tion of a highly intelligent lady, my 
friend, Miss Lloyd, of Caerwys, and 
partly from the wills in the registry of 
the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 


Hwva ab Cynddelw, one of the 15 Peers of North Wales a ioe 





Methusalem ab Reve... 





Meredydd ab Methusslem.7-... 





r 
Jorwerth ab Mapetgli.==... 





Grufydd ab deroenth =-Gwenlinn, dau. of Ryryd Viaidd. 





Jorwerth ab Grufydd, or (as Grufydd Morgan==Glwladys, dau. of Hywel g 


of Tregaron) Sir Hywel y Pedolau, knt. ft 


ab Yerworth, 
ab Brin, 


ab Cadwgan ab Llywarc 








ab Hywel ab Owain Gwynedd f. 


— dau, and coheiress of Meredydd Benhir ab Meredydd sb Caswallawn 
dda. 





_ , 
Howel ab Jorwerth.>=—Angharad, dau. to Hywel ab Cynvrig ab LI h ab Heylin ab 
ae . ——. . 





Hwleyn ab==Erddyladd dau. and heiress of David ab.Jorwerth ab David ab Hwva ab 


Hywel. 


Madog ab Llywarch ab Bran §. 


Llewelyn ab Hwlcyn.==Margery, dau. to Einiawn Llwyd ab Grufydd ab Gronwy. 


Meuric ab Lowelpe 7 Stange, dau. of Jenkin Ychan ab Jenkin ab Adds. 





r 
Owen ab Meyrick.=-Elen, dau. to Robert ab. Meredydd ab Hwleyn of Glinllivon. 





t 
1. Lewys ab Owen of Brondég, co. 
Anglesey, esq. 


2. Hugh, » dau. of Morys ab Sion 
Owen. of Clenenau. 
a 


See p. 406. 





ha a chevron between three lions rampant Or. 


Hywel y Pedolau’s mother is said to have been Edward the Second’s nurse. 


* 
tT 
: Vert, three eagles displayed in fess Or. 


i] 


spot . 


t, a chevron Sable between three choughs proper, in the bill of each an ermine 


1. Elizabeth, 
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: a 
1. Elizabeth, dau. of Robert Gra ab Huw . Sibyl, dau. of Sir William 
fydd of Plasnewydd, co. Angle- | Bédeon,co.Angle- | Grufydd, of Penrhryn, co. Ca- 
sen, esq. sea, esq. ernarvon, knt. 
1; Bagh Owed, 5. Moryi Jane,’ 3: Sion Owen. |, Gwen, married 
kot. ma. Elizabeth, » | dau. of 4. Jasper Owen, David Liwyd Vy- 
dau. and heiress of took the | Lewis A.M. chan, ‘of Llan- 
George Wiriott, of name of | Evans, 6. RandolphOwen, rwst. 
Orealton, co. Pem- Mericke, 7. Rowland Owen. 8. Elizabeth, mar. 
broke, esq. of New 8. Edmond Owen. Harry » of 
2. William Owen, College, 9. Robert Owen. Upton, 
LL.D. Chancellor Oxford, 1. Jane, ma. Hugh 4. rine,mar 
_of Bangor, took the of Pen- Thos, Vaughan, 
name of Mericke. traeth, 
Sir William Merieke, LL.D , dau. of James Dod- Benjamin Mey-=Dorothy, 
Judge of the P well of Oxford, and widow of Wood- dau. of — 
Court of Canterbury, of Robert Beesley, of Oxford. stock, esq. Jenkins, 
Katherine Mericke, died before her father *. 
«« M. M. 1640. 


Though Bishop Humph has 
iven few im of br. William 
fericke, he has said nothing about 

Maurice Owen or Mericke; I shall 

therefore supply this deficiency. He 

was born in the Isle of Anglesey, edu- 
cated at Winchester, and from thence 
admitted into the society of New Col- 
lege, Oxford+. He took the degrees 
of Batchelor and Master of Arts, and 
became Fellow of his College t. This 
situation he held for a considerable 
time, during which povied he was 
chosen Registrar of the University. 

By his marriage he had two sons, 

William and Benjamin, whom he 

lived to see married. His will bears 

date the 5th of August, 1640, wherein 
he mentions his two sons, and Katha- 
rine, the daughter of the elder, and 
it was proved on the Ist of August, 

1642, by Benjamin, his executor §. 

When he died is not so clear, though 

the latter year would be that to which, 

from. pelt nl it would be referred. 

As, however, he had been fellow of 

New College, his body was deposited 

in the cloisters of its Chapel, and over 

his grave a black marble slab was 
placed, engraved and inlaid with white, 
so as to form these letters and arms, 





* The three last descents are registered 
in the College of Arms. 
+ Gutch’s Colleges and Halls of Oxford, 


Appendix, p. 217. 
t Ibid, , 
§ Prerog. Reg. ref. Campbell, 102. 


A chevron between three lioncells rampant, 
without colours *.” 


These were the family arms, as men- 
tioned, and the proper blazon is stated 


in the pedigree. 

Sir Wate Mericke, the elder son, 
was, like his father, educated at Win- 
chester ; and, in the year 1612, sent to 
New ‘College, Oxford t. His abilities 
being of a brilliant and lively cast, in- 
duced him to choose the law as his 
profession, and that particular branch 
of it which was then a favourite with 
the Welsh gentry, the ecclesiastical 
department. He therefore took his 
degrees in the Civil Law, having that 
es conferred on him in 1625 }, 
and in conformity to the rescript of 
Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
admitted an advocate in the Arches 
Court of Canterbury on the 2d of Feb- 
ruary in the ensuing year§. He was 
eminent for his learning and talents, 
and therefore was appointed, on the 
death of Sir Harry Martin, in Oct. 
1641, Judge of the Prerogative Court. 
Wood tells us that in the troublesome 





* Gutch, ut supra;. the figures are now 
almost obliterated. 

+ Wood's Athen. Oxon. vol. 1. 
and Fasti, vol. 1. p. 237. 

~ Athen. Oxon. In the Fasti the year 
is 1628. It was on the 30th of June. 

§ Dr. Ducarel’s MSS. History of Doc- 
tor’s Commons, p. 132, in the Advocates’ 


p- 855 


’ Library. 


times 
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times. which followed, he evinced 
** great loyalty and affection to Kin 
Charles I. and King Charles If. bot 
at home and abroad,” having accom- 
panied the latter Monarch to the Con- 
tinent. This is curiously confirmed 
by a document at Doctors’ Commons. 
In the case of Dallison, alias Long, 
against Allington, before the Hig 
Court of Delegates, the process runs 
in the name of ‘‘ Custodes Libertatis 
Angliz auctoritate Parliamenti,” and 
in the body of it is an ordinance of 
both Houses of Parliament, constitut- 
ing Sir Nathaniel Brent Judge of the 
Prerogative Court, in the room of Dr. 
Meyrick, whom it recites to have 
“wilfully, &c. absented himself from 
due attendance on the said office ;” 
and revokes ‘all surrogations and de- 

tations by him made near London, 

ent, Middlesex, and other places 
under the powers of Parliament.” The 
date of this is 1652 or 3; so that the 
ordinance of Parliament seems to have 
taken place about ten years after he 
had been appointed Judge. 

On the Restoration he was rein- 
stated in his official situation, and 
being ‘‘sent for to the Court on the 
8th Nov. 1661, had the honour of 
Knighthood conferred upon him in 
his Majesty’s bed-chamber *.” 

He married Sarah, daughter of Jas. 
Dodwell, of Oxford. She died before 
the date of his will, which is 20th 
June, 1663; but by her he had a 
daughter, whom he survived. He 
died in the winter of 1668, and was 
succeeded in his Judgeship by Dr. o 
terwards Sir) Leoline Jenkins. is 
willt was proved by his brother Ben- 
jamin on the 12th of Feb. 1668, and 
by this instrument he bequeathed his 
official gowns and his doublets to va- 
rious Doctors in the College of Advo- 
cates. The seal affixed to it bears his 
arms ; suey Ist and 4th, as on 
his father’s tombstone ; 2d, three eagles 
displayed in fess; 3d, a chevron 
tween three choughs, each holding in 
its bill an ermine spot; the colours 
not marked. 

Benjamin Mericke lived at Wood- 
stock, of which place he describes him- 
self in his will, and was as loyal as his 
brother, for on the 10th Dec. 1646, 
he compounded for his estate, paying 





e Paes Oxon. ut ye m 
t Registry of ¢ rerogative 
Court, Ref, 20 Cokes ; 
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a fine to the Parliamentarian Commis- 
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sioners of thirty-five pounds. The ori- 
os Scene is in the State Paper 

Ges, and it is Bo sor stated rae ~~ 
** delin njamin Mericke 
of Woedstocke,” wa that he left 
his dwelling and went to Oxford, and 
resided there whilst it was a garrison 
holden for the King against the Par- 
liament, and adhered to those forces, 
and was in Oxford at the time of 
the surrender, and is to have the 
benefit of those articles, as by Sir 
Thomas Fairfax’s certificate the 
24th of June, 1646, doth appear.” It 
then recites that “he is seized in fee 
to him and his heirs in ion of 
a messuage and lands lyinge in Wood- 
stocke, of the yearly value, before these 
troubles, of os and is owner of certain 
household stuffe, and other J amy to 
the value of 210/. with the debts due 
tohim. He owes 40/.” 

He married Dorothy, the daughter 
of a Mr. Jenkins; but having at the 
time of his decease no surviving issue, 
the family terminated at his death. 
His will is dated 4th Sept. 1673, and 
was proved by his widow on the 10th 
of Feb. 1675. She survived him 
eighteen years. 


Yours, &c. Samugt R. Meyrick. 


—~—-Q—- 

On Diversity oF Human Cuarac- 
TER IN DIFFERENT LATITUDES, AND 
THE SUPERIORITY OF ENGLAND. 

O* contemplating the diversified 

resources with which Nature (or 

He who orders and directs her opera- 

tions) has established the economy by 

which the climates of our globe are 
re-frigerated and fructified, we cannot 
but be struck with the impression of 
the discrepancy which so often exists 
between man’s moral attributes, and 
the measure of his physical blessings. 

In the neighbourhood of the tropics, 

mankind constantly luxuriate in the 

enjoyment of a benign climate and 

a kindly soil. As we approximate the 

Poles, we find the glooms of perpetual 

vapours obscuring the atmosphere, 

while oe = —_ of ee Crea 
the nd, from the immutable posi- 

Gon’ which they are ordained o> 

cupy on the earth’s surface, in relation 


t In the Registry of the Prerog. Court, 
Ref. pot Bence. Her will is is oe same 
place; Ref. 192 Cohen, proved in Nov. 
1693, 





to 
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to the sun. The moral economy, in- 


deed, of Nature’s empire, by no,aeans 
harmonizes with ber, Renee arranger 


ts. ‘Coeur 
_ Jt is-often observed, onthe contrary, 


, that where she has dis- 
ed her brightest gifts of soil, cli- 
mate, and. production, the moral fea- 
tures of the human beings who enjoy 
them exhibit a degeneracy exactly in 
an jnverse preportion, in point of ex- 
cellence. Pusillanimity, cowardice, vo- 
luptuousness, and imbecility of mind— 
features .the very reverse, viewed in 
connection with the generous allot- 
ment which marks their physical em 
pire — exhibit a striking contrast with 
the characteristics which are unfolded, 
in such varied profusion, from genial 
skies and an excess of luxuriance in 


vegetation. 

Fe we trace the various latitudes of 
the earth, we see in certain countries 
climate and soil engenders a vegetation 
of the. most rapid .and prolific kind, 
without the aid .of human culture; 
but, wrongly appreciating the blessings 
of.a munificent Providence, Man is 
observed to degenerate in all those 
qualities of the understanding, and 
often of the heart, that can adorn and 
impart dignity to human nature, where 
every combination of circumstance (so 
far as physical combination extends) 
concurs to render him free and happy. 

The mighty dynasties which, fom 
the-earliest ages, have succeeded each 
other on the vast continent of southern 
Asia—from. Syria and. Palestine to the 
remotest hone of ‘China. and Japan 
hare ever exhibited. to the ‘eyes of 
mankind, .in their forms of govern- 
ment, the tyranny of absolute despot- 
ism. a pS human beings have 
lived and died in a state of abject vas- 
salage, to the capricious will of a-lordly 
despot, whose sole pleasure seems to 
shave been the capricious exercise of 
power aver servile or imbecile minds. 

If we survey the vast countries of 

Africa which lay claim to any degree of 
civilization, which stretch from 
the 37th degree of North latitude, nearly 
to.the Jine, we see. that.tyranny and 
slavery form. the sole amount.of their 
government and allegiance. The va- 
rious independent states of Barbary, 
Ethiopia, the empires of Abys- 
sinia and Morocco (to:say nothing of 
a n ulous Tegloms.» shen ceri- 
tral Africa) —>- joms .w occupy 
no Bhonusiterale spot.on the map of 


to; 





the globe, have ever existed in a gro- 
vellng state of dependanee, subject to 
the,inrperious.domination-of art whsc- 
Jute: monareh: - The thabitual staves of 
another's will, the unnumbered trittes 
who on these large and. fertile re- 
gions our globe, are in many in- 
stances: scarce able to’ appreciate any 
felicities much beyond those of ‘animal 
wants and pleasures. Strangers to free-- 
dom, and ignorant ‘of :the rights ‘af 
man, the developement of mind in its 
nobler features, with all the variety*of 
enjoyments to which it poitits, ‘are 
alike unknown. ate 2g 
Although history exhibits many ex- 
ceptions, sufficient facts exist for-as- 
suming that it is to nations far removeil 
from either tropic—nations distingyish» 
ed for the most part by. an inhospitable 
climate and a stubbern soil—who 
plough the ground under ‘inclement 
skies and attempered suns, that ‘we 
must look for that independence ‘of 
thinking and of action, which is thought 
toennoble the human character. While 
the languid energies of the inhabitants 
of countries’ which lie within the: 
tropics—who bask under the uninter- - 
mittent rays of a vertical sun—although 
stimulated on. every side by whatever, 
in the empire of -physies, can recreate 
and delight the sense, rarely rise to a 
standard maintaining the rights of than 
and the high province of reason; those 
who cultivate soils between the 30th 
and 60th degrees of -North -Jatitude, 
have shewn themselves at once great 
in arms, and wise in the asts of ‘policy 
and.government. Alike bold and:inr 
trepid in the defence of their privi~ 
leges, as citizens of a common — 
and acute-in the: researches of mind; 
they rise in the seale very far above. 
those degenerate sons whose s 
and enervated understandings passively" 
acknowlege the sway of any mt 
who happens to hold the reins of em- 
pire. med, for a great part of the* 
year, under inclement skies, to bestow’ 
on an unkindly soil a large portion -<f' 
their energies and sk#ll, in order to 6b! 
tain a eau supply (not afr @x- 
cess) of produce—their minds, school-; 
ed to reflection and. to. thought oy 
habits of industry—their own indéo 
pendence seems to grow up indi , 
with their necessary toil. A Teas6,” 
hence, has been found to explain this* 
apparent phenomena why nations-ef a- 
torrid: zone, which inhale balnry arid 
ameliorated atmospheres in rg “a 
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taity of enjoyment—where vegetation 
is luxuriant, are yet 
often foand to ———— in their 
mental energies, and slaves to a soptne 
aod passive obedience. 

Oa nds something similar 
it be assumed (if indeed we adopt the 
hypothesis of a philosophic writer*, 
which teaches that the curse denounced 

inst our primeval ancestors was not 
falfilled until the Deluge; and that be- 
fore that. event, the climates of our 
globe were distinguished by an excess 
of production of which we have since 

no parallel), that the inhabitants 
of the Old World, as they exceeded in 
wickedness, so it is probable they were 
distinguished by an abandonment to 
their lusts and -pleasures in preference 
to every nobler mental pursuit. 

In Reston, the section of our globe 
most distinguished for the exertions of 
mind, and their consequent progress in 
arts and in science, a manifest dispa- 
rity may be thought to exist in ise 
various Lidendes; especially in modern 
times, with regard to their independ- 
ence of mind, and the tone of their 
thinking. 

Without admitting, implicitly, all 
the theories of Dr. J Ween, of forms 
ef government being the sole distin- 

ishing cause in point of character, 
Cones nations ;—equally unwilling 
to attach uulimited credit to the hy- 
pothesis of Montesquieu on the growth 
and diversity of genius ;—differing 
moreover, occasionally, from the spe- 
culations of M. Helvetius, on the sub- 
ject of the. moral and intellectual his- 
Orr of our species,—a contrast in moral 
feeling, which appears to flow from 
physical causes, as well as in an apti- 
tude for the bolder speculations of the 
haman mind, may yet be imagined. 
In modern times, the cities of Paris, 
London, Edinburgh, Stockholm, Vi- 
enna, and Berlin, have, in their scien- 
tific institutions, and the zeal and in- 
telligence of their. members, risen 
bighly distinguished. 

he cities of Lisbon, Madrid, Na- 
wae! and Constantinople, on the other 
, although in latitudes warmed 
by a more central sun, and fructified 
with a far more luxuriant vegetation— 


bet clan throughout the year serene 
are seen to be deeply deficient 





* See Dr. Woodward's Natural I 
ef the Esrth. 
Gant. Mae. May, 1825. 
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in those principles founded on the 
rights of man, in which several of the 


former have stood forward the en- 
lightened denizens, but have been sig- 


nally characterized by elling bi- 
gotry and imbecility. k in 
minacy, t have in a great extent 


relinquished tamely their political opi- 
nions and moral judgments, at t¢ 
mandate of a sovereign despot or an 
imperious aristocracy. 
ngland certainly ranks among the 

foremost of those northern countries 
whose bold and masculine energies, 
and matured thinking, have united to 

rpetuate and secure their political 

appiness. Her hardy sons, resolutely 

opposed to despotism in any of its 
shapes, cultivate a soil not by any 
means ample for its luxuriance or 
duction ;—they inhale an atmosphere 
gross and dense from the vapours which 
almost constantly attend it—a couutry 
where the sun shoots his beams 
obliquely from the empyrean with di- 
minished fervour—a country whose 
skies are, for the greater part of the 
year, obscured by aqueous fogs and 
clouds, whose climate is ungenial to 
the maturation of fruits, which others 
produce with spontaneous redundatee ; 
—this country, and these soils, have 
long been the abodes of peace and 
security, and vigour of thought. 

The admiration of all intelligent fo- 
reigners, the English Constitution, 
the palladium which this security ie, 
of itself, a sufficient monument of the 
thinking and bold inde of 
those who cultivate these soils. Alike 
the idol and the boast of those who 
live under its influence, this fabric of 
the wisdom, policy, and courage of 
our ancestors has, for ages, formed the 
bulwark of our liberties and the object 
of our fondest attachment. 

It requires no very accurate investi- 
gation, in order to be convinced that 
its principles are abundantly calculated 
to promote, at once, the grandeur and 

nificence of the monarch, and @ 
spirit of freedom, and of native bold- 
ness of t ht, among his subjects. 
The consciousness of their privileges 
swells the breasts of England’s sons 
with the pride of TT. Con- 
firmed in all its branches at the grand 
epoch of the Revolution, the system of 
British Laws, proclaiming the dignity 
of the sovereign and the native rights 
of thre subject, has in every sutisequent 
, ag 
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age furnished a model of jurisprudence 
for the imitation of civilized mankind. 
Fhe multifarious relations: of privilege 
~and prerogative are here balanced and 
poised by a variety of provisional enact- 
ments, and formed with consummate 
skill into a code of legislation to perpe- 
tuate the security of those who live 
under its influence, to outbrave every as- 
sault, and stand coeval with the world. 

The individual of intelligence, how- 
ever, whose judgment has been ma- 
tured by observation and reflection — 
ardent in the defence of those immu- 
nities transmitted through a long line 
of ancestral worthies, but not blind to 
the reciprocal relation of cause and 
effect, and the native tendency of all 
human institutions, may deem such a 

rpetuity to be far from certain—to 
be dependant, indeed, upon contingent 
circumstances. 

«¢ When a State,”’ says the speculative St. 
Pierre, ‘‘‘has attained its highest degree of 
elevation, it has arrived at the first stage of 
decay, ‘because all human institutions begin 
to decline as soon as they have reached the 
summit of their greatness.” 

‘In the history of human nature and 
ef human institutions (as they are ob- 
served to develope themselves with a 
mutual reference to each other), it is 
found that there is a proneness to aber- 
rate ;—that lapse of time, with those 
inhovations which are its inseparable 
accompaniments, will have a tendency 
to superinduce things not contemplated 
’ in the provisional wisdom of those who 
first legislated. Hence, from the blind- 
ness .of those who enact, from the 
weakness of those who are the conser- 


vators. of the palladium of our rights, 
or the natural imperfection of all thi 
human, how ingeniously soever framed 
to perpetuate the freedom and happi- 
ness of those governed, legislative 
codes have suffered innovations which 
have proved the presage of ruin in States. 
History has, indeed, taught us this im- 
ressive lesson. We find it to have 

n the case with Tyre and Carthage. 
It was the case with Athens and 
Sparta; it was the case with Rome, 
and it may be said to have also charac- 
terized the Venetian, Genoese, and 
Florentine States in the middle ages, 
who not only in their literature and 
commerce, after a certain epoch, suf- 
fered an eclipse, but in their principles. 
of government and policy. 

In England/ the iron hand of des- 
potism is powerless. Injustice and ra- 
pacity are, from the peculiar blessings 
of English Laws, driven to seek an 
asylum on other soils; the poorest 
cottager and the proudest minion of 
fortune alike claim the impartial 
hearing of our common Laws, and ex- 
pect their award at the equal tribunal 
of justice. O England! ‘high indeed 
are thy civil ‘and political privileges, 
transmitted to thy sons from a long line 
of ancestry! Long may Britain pre- 
serve her rights inviolate! But while 
admiring heradmirable institutions, and 
her economy for balancing with equal 
hand, at once, the privileges of the 
subject and the power of the monarch, 
the intelligent observer cannot entirzly 
forget the experience which the his- 
tory of past ages unfolds to us. 

elksham. E.P. 
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WESTMORLAND. 
“<In Calgarth’s sole domain a mansion stands, 
Which down the lake ® a partial view commands, 
Young fattening herds the rounded pastures fill; 


Each flank is covered 


a wooded hill, 


Near whose gay sides the silver Troutheck flows, 


Scarce having 


that source whence she arose, 


Impetuous rushing her rough rocks among, 
And in the lake's deep bosom glides along. 
phiy 


‘ Pleas’d to 


She yields her tribute and becomes the same,” 
SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Boundaries, North, Durham and Cumberland: East, Yorkshire and Durham. 
- South, Lancashire and Yorkshire: West, Cumberland and Lancashire,. 


Greatest 


th, 40; greatest breadth, 32; square, 844 miles. 


Province, York. Diocese, Chester; Circuit, Northern. 





* Winandermere. 
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. ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS. 
British Inhabitants, Brigantes, Voluntii and Sistuntii. - : 
Roman Province, Maxima Casariensis. Stations, Alone, Ambleside ; Brovo- 
nacis, Brough ; Brovacum, Brougham ; Concangium, Natland ; Gallacum, 
Kendal; Voreda, Whelp Castle. 
Saxon Octarchy, Northumbria. : 
Antiquities. British Earthwork, Penhurrock. British Encampments: Mil- 
bourne; and Haderwain. Druidical Remains of Ellerbeck (called Cock 
Stones) ; Helston-cop-stone, and the Druid’s cross; Mayborough; Moor- 
duvvock Oddendale, (exactly balf the size of Stonehenge); near Poo- 
ley, (oolied the White Raise); near Rothay Bridge, and near Shap (called 
the Druid’s temple). Roman Encumpments of Castle-hows, Borrowdale ; 
‘Castle-steads and Coney beds (exploratory camps to Water Crook); between 
Crackenthorpe and Crossfell are several (one 300 yards long and 150 broad) ; 
Haderwain (opposite to the British Encampment); Maiden-castle, Sandford, 
2; Water-crook (s da Station). Roman Temple at Levins (supposed 
of Diana). Saxon Earthwork, Castle-how or Castle-law-hill. Danish Re- 
mains at Shap, called Carl-lofts (a most stupendous monument of antiquity). 
*,* There are Camps on the banks of the eden, opposite Pendragon-castle ; 
and at Kendal (semi-circular). Abbeys of Preston Patrick (founded in 1119 
by Thomas, son of Cospatric, removed to Shap) ; Shap (removed from Preston 
a few years after 1119). Priory of Battleburgh (founded in 1281 by the Lords 
Clifford, Percy, and Vese ). "Churches of Asby (an antient edifice, much di- 
minished by repairs); Askham (enumerated by Grose among the remarkable | 
edifices of the county); Barton; Brough ; Crosby Ravensworth (founded by 
‘Torphin de Alverstain, temp. Hen. I. exhibited curious specimens of archi- 
tecture); Kendal; Kirbyshore (very antient); Kirkby Lonsdale (120 feet 
long and 102 broad); Kirkby Stephen; Sizergh (in ruins). Chapels of Ap- 
pleby (in ruins in 1482, afterwards converted into the county gaol) ; “pee 
thwaite, on St. Catharine’s brow (converted into a dwelling-house); Asby; 
Betham ; Brougham ; Burneshead ; Crackenthorpe ; Crosthwaite ; Grasmere ; 
Kewnpat, in Chapel-lane, another on Chapel-bill, St. Anne’s near Docwra- 
hall, and All Hallows at Stammongate Bridge ; Kentmere ; Kirkbergh, near 
-Langton ; Milbourne (in which are the tombs of the Sandfords); Natland ; 
Newbiggen ; Patterdale (dedicated to St. Patrick); Reagill ; Sandford (had 
one in 1353) ; Skelsmergh ; Smardale (destroyed for onael centuries) ; Stain- 
«. ton (founded temp. Ric. I. by Anselm de Furnass, son of first Michael le 
Fleming) ; Stavely (handsome steeple); Temple irtatecn, * St. Mary Holme, 
on an Island in Winandermere ; Wyth ; (stood between King’s Meaburn and 
Morland). Stone Pulpit at Brough. Castles of Arriesy (of great anti- 
uity); Betham ; Borrowdale (in ruins); Brough (built before temp. Wm. 
-); Brougham (Keep supposed Roman by Grose); Buley (belonged to the 
Viteriponts and Bps. of Carlisle) ; Hartley (scarce a —e remains); Haver- 
back ; Howgill; K NDAL (erected on the site of some Roman fort); Mai- 
den; Pendragon, at Mallerstang (erection attributed to Utter Pendragon, the 
fabled builder of Stonehenge); Warcoss; and Whelp, Kirbythore, Man- 
sions of Old Calgarth-hall; Kentmere-hall ; Preston-hall (a farm-house) ; 
Rosgill-hall (now a farm-house, but the remains shew its former importance); 
Rydal! Old-hall (in ruins); Sizergh-hall (the seat of the Stricklands). Caves, 
Coop-Karnel-hole, &c. at Stenkrith Bridge ; Pate-hole (a remarkable cavern 
in a lime-stone rock, two furlongs South of Great Asby): 


PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE. 

Rivers. Barrow ; Betha or Bela; Eamont ; Eden ; Helle-beck ; Hunna ; Kent ; 
Lowther; Lune or Lon; Lyvennate; Mint; Rowtha; Sleddale ; Sprit ; Tees; 
Winster (the boundary between Westmoreland and Lancashire). 

Eriland Navigation. Wigan and Kendal Canal. 

Lakes. Ais-water; Angle-tarn*, about five acres of water; Broadwater; El- 
terwater, la than rassmere ; Grassmere, four miles in compass Grise- 

tarn ; Snanman three miles long; Kent-mere, small, fed by the river 





* A tarn is a small lake. ie 
ent; 
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‘«« Kent; Kepel-cove-tarn; Red-tarn, a spite Mageete tcmntch way Spee 

, water, one mile long ; Skeggles-water.; Small-water ; Sunbiggin-tarn 5: Uiis- 

i. Water (the lower end of which, called Ousemere); about nine mi ertine 
- Watsdale-beck ; Winfell-tarn; Winanpermers, in which are 13'i 

: is 10 miles and a half long. f x 
olteninenees and Views. The high land about anlibaal tials most me 

ing and extensive prospect; BowFett, 1030 s high; Brougham- 
beautiful prospect fom the Terrace ; Carkon-ball, exmnasioe and varied pros- 
t; Crossfell mountain, 1000 yards above the level of the sea; Carwen's 
island, one of the loveliest and most sacred seats of simplicity; Farlton-knot, 
a bold and high mountain ; Grassmere, ‘‘as sweet a scene as travelled eye 
ever beheld ;” Hall-hill; Hard-knot-hill ; wees we from whence 
Broadwater is seen to great advantage ; Haverback Castle-hill; Helsington 
Chapel, from whence a romantic prospect of the ‘‘sea, woods, rocks, and fer- 
tile valley below ;” Hervey, 1070 yards high Kirkby Lonsdale Church- 
yard, celebrated for its fine view; Lowruer Park, compared by Lord Ma- 
cartney to the park of the Emperor of China, called ‘‘ Van-shoe-yuen, or the 
“patadise of 10,000, or innumerable trees ;" “so rich, so various, so beaatiful, 
so sublime a prospect, my eyes had never beheld ;” Mell-fell ; Murton-pit ; 
Naddle Forest; Orton Scar, on its top are remains of a beacon; Patter- 
dale, much admired for the beauty and diversity of its scenery ; Rydal Head, 
1030 yards high ; from its summit the Lakes of Winandermere, Elter-water ; 
Grassmere, and Rydall-water are seen ; Stanmore-dale ; Storr’s Point, whence 
a delightful prospect; Wallow Cragg; Whinfell, 500 yards high, on its top 
was-a beacon communicating with Orton Scar; Whitbarrow Scar, affords a 
romantic prospect ; Wildboar-fell, soaring to a great height, and impending 
with a cape-like head over the country ; from its base the prospect is exteed- 
ingly interesting ; Winandermere, the prospects along which are very pictu- 

ue; Wreynose-hill, so denominated from its crookedness. : 

Natural Curiosities. Asby wells, one called St. Hellin’s; and the other near 
Grange-hall ; Betha, or Bela waterfall, one of the Catadupe of Camden ; 
Black-dub at Crosby-gill, the source of the Lyvennate; Brough Well, for- 
merly much resorted to, and the Vicar of Brough had a diploma frons:the 
Pope to receive oblations from the pilgrims resorting to it; Burneshead Well, 
reputed sacred; Burton Well ; Clayborrow Heath, the source of the Win- 
ster; Clifton Well, at which a great concourse of people assemble annually 
on May-day; Eagle Crag, Borrowdale ; Gell-forth Spout, in Longlesdale, 
the fall about 100 yards in an unbroken sheet ; Gondsdike, which continually 
casts up small silver-like spangles ; Grassmere Well ; Helvellyn Spring; the 
side of the Kent is famous for petrifying springs that incrust vegetable hodies ; 
one of them is called the ‘‘dropping well;” Leven's park waterfall, one of 
the Catadupe of Camden ; Mallerstang, the source of Eden; Pate-hole, pe- 
trifying spring; Ravenstonedale, the source of the Lune; Shap wells, one 
called Auney well, the other a petrifying well; Ullswater, the commence- 
ment of the river Eamont; Witherslack holy well, discovered to be medici- 
nal in 1656. 

_ Public Edifices. Apvitesy Bridge; County Gaol; Free Grammar School, 
founded by Queen Elizabeth in 1574; Hospital founded by Anne, Countess 
of Pembroke and Montgomery, in 1653; House of Correction; Market- 
house, erected in 1811, from a design by Mr. Smirke; New Gaol, erected in 
1771; Town Hall. Ashby School founded in 1688 by Mr. George.Smith. 
Bampton Free Grammar School, founded in 1623 by Dr. Thos. Sutton ; Mea- 
sand School, “* Richard Wright founder, [1711], Richard Law benefactor, 

- 1713.” Barton School, founded in 1649 by tors Gerard Langbaine ; 
Laucelot Dawes, &c. Betham Bridge. Bulness Grammar School, built by.¢on- 
tribution about 1637. Crosby Ravensworth Free School, founded about 1617. 
Heversham School, founded by Edw. Wilson in 1613. Kenpax, Blue-coat 
School ; 3 Bridges ; Dispensary commenced in 1782 ; Free Grammar School, 
endowed in ney Adam Pennyngton of Boston, re-built 1592; Hospital 
and Charity School, founded Sept. 6, 1670, by Thomas Sandes ; Obelict on 


-. Castle-law-hill, erected in 1788 in commemoration of the Restoration ; 
School of Indastry instituted 1799; Town Hall re-built 1759; —— 
ee wes } argt 
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-and airy building. Kirkby Lonsdale Bri » of si and 
Se tehre ree Grammar Scheel, er in 0 ys Green Bhatt 
‘ Kirkby Se ben Free Grammar School, 
. Wharten. Milthorpe ctdgosver dhoticha, Movlend eee De: bce“ 
founded about 1780 by the Dean and Chapter of Carlisle.. “Old: Hastie Free 
Sehool, built in 1613 by Edward Milner. Orton Free Grammar 
» founded about 1730 by subscription; Greenholme School, founded in- 1733 
ror by George Gibson, gent. ; Tefay School, founded in 1670 by Robert Adani- 
oy eeen, gent. Ravenstondale Grammar School, founded in 1688- by’ Thomas 
 Fothergill, B.D. re-built in 1768. Stanemore ‘Chapel, built as a se house 
in 1594. Stenkrith Bridge, over the Eden. Temple Sowerby mg, + Bere} 
. the Eden, re-built in 1575, and- again in 1748. Thrimby School nded 
by Thomas Fletcher in 1681. Whitby Free Sehool, founded by James: High- 
more, about .1630: Winandermere School, built about 1637. Winton 
Gratamar School, founded in 1659 by Rev. William Morland. -- 


; Seats. Lowther Castle, Earl of Lonsdale, Lord Lieutenant. 
Appleby ¢ Castle, Earl of Thanet, Hereditary Harley Castle, Sir Phili ip arial hen. 


-~/ 


Holly Hill, Bowness, Bellar, esq, 
Askham Hall, Earl of Lonsdale. Howgill Castle, Earl of Thanet’ 
Belfield, Bowness, Mrs. Fleming. Leven’s Park, Hon. Col. Howard. 
Bratha Hall, Ambleside, J. Harden, esq. Meaburn Hall, Earl of Lonsdale, 


Brough Castle, Earl of Thanet. Oddendale, John Gibson, esq. 

Brougham Hall, Henry Brougham, esq.M.P. Orest Hall, J. Braithwaite, esq. 

Brig aon Park, near Sizergh, T. Strick- Orton Hall, late John Burn, esq. 
‘ ana Castle, Earl of ‘Thanet. 


» . Mrs. Watson. Ree Rev. J. Flemi . 

. Carleton Hall, Rt. Hon. Thos, Wallace. “al Hall, Sir Richard F ing, bart. 

_ Casterton Hall, W. Carus Wilson, esq.M.P. —-— Mount, w. Wentorath, esq. 
Croft e, Ambleside, Mrs. Pritchard. Shaw End, A. Shepherd, esq 

_ Curwen’s Island, H. Curwen, esq. Skirsgill, Hugh Parkin, esq. 
Dallam Tower, D. Wilson, esq. Stors Hall, Bowness, J. Bolton, esq. 
Dalton Hall, Edm. Hornby, esq. Summerfield, T. Tatham, esq. 
Elleray, J.Wilson, esq. Wharton Hall, Earl of Lonsdale. 
Ferney Green, Bowness, R. Greaves, esq. Whittingdon Hall, T. Greene, 

’ Grimes Hill, W. Moore, esq. Wreston Hall, Rev. Mr. Serickiowa 


Peerage. Appleby Barony to Southwell; Kendal and Brough Baronies to Her- 
bert and Lowther; Lonsdale Earldom to Lowther; Westmorland saritom 
to Fane; Westmoreland Vipont of, Barony to Clifford Lord Clifford... 

Members to Parliament for the County 2; A ppleby 2; total 4. 

Produce. Sheep, cattle. Corn. ish. Fine hams. Coppers. gypsum ’ 
Saeeenns & freestone ; porphyry ; granite; basalt, or whinstone 5 lead's,coal s 
and slate 

Manufactures. Cvarse woollen cloth, called Kendal cottons; slates, suned 
hides ; gunpowder ; hoops ; charcoal ; wool; stockings; silk and worsted 
waistcoat pieces; flannels; hats; and paper. 


POPULATION. 
Baronies 2. Wards 4. Parishes 32. Parts cf Parishes2. Market Towns 10. 
~ Inhabitants, Males 25,513 ; Females 25 ,846 ; total 51,359. 
Families employed in agriculture 5,096; in trade 3,801; in neither 1,541; 
total 10,438.— Baptisms. Males 7,604; Females 7,284; total 14,888. Mar. 
ridges. 3,385.—Burials. Males 4,345; Females 4,713; total 9,058. 


Places having not less than 1,000 inhabitants. 


Houses. Inhab. ; Houses. Tnhab. 

Kendal - - 1,990 17,417. Beetham .. - - - . 276 5 1,618 

Kirkby Kendal - - 1,929 8,984 Arton - =. = (802. 1,595 

Heversham -'- - 701 93,996 Windermere - =, 995°; 1,441 

" Kirkby Lonsdale - - 693 3,769 Appleby - - - 47> 1,341 

: Kivtby he ae - - 840 2,712 Bongate - - - $09. 1,975 

. - - $42 1,911° Barton” ‘- -- - 84° 1,212 

Browse - "= 984 1,887 Ravenstone Dale’ § - 963° 1,059 

( Gmsmere - = - - 354 1,778. Kirkby'Thore +" - * “19¥~ 1,051 
~.) Burton in Kendal - ~. 984  “)j64e © t Pe 
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ist or 2d century. Marius, King of the Britons, defeated Roderic, or Rothinger, 
a Pictish general from Scythia, upou the mountain now called Stanemore;; in 

, memory whereof Reicrois or Rerecros (a red or royal cross) was erected, and 

“ from him Westmorland takes its names. 

791. Ethred slew Elf and Edwin, sons of Elfwald at Winandermere. 

. Edmund wasted Cumbria, and having pat out the eyes of the two sons 
of Dunmail, gave that province to Malcolin, King of Scotland. Dun-mel- 
wrays is supposed to have been erected in memory of it, or as a boundary of 
Dunmail’s = saragy 

1175. King William of Scotland surprised Appleby Castle, and utterly de- 
stroyed the town. In this inroad he sacked Brough Castle. 

1388. The Scots by a second conflagration destroyed the town of Appleby. 

1617. James J. magnificently entertained at ee Castle for three days 
in August, on his return from his last journey to Scotland. 

1641. Anne, Countess of Pembroke, “in spite ef her disloyal Simpleton,” 
fortified Appleby Castle for the King, and gave the government of it to Sir 
Philip Musgrave, who held out till after the battle of Marston Moor. 

1645. In this year, probably, Colonel Briggs besieged Holme House, Winan- 
dermere, eight or ten days, until the raising of the siege of Carlisle brought 
Mr. H. Philipson of Crooke, to whom it belonged, to the relief of his bro- 
ther Robert in Holme House. The next day Mr. Robert, with three or four 
companions, rode to Kendal to take revenge of the adverse party there; he 

the watch, and rode into the church, in expectation of i ing Colonel 

riggs, but did not succeed. Robert was unhorsed by the gnards on his return; 
but ing relieved by his companions by a <lesperate charge, he vaulted into 
the saddle without a girth, and killing a sentinel galloped away. For this, 
and other adventures, he obtained the appellation of Robin the Devil. 

1648. Oct. 16. Appleby Castle surrendered to the Parliament under Lieut.- 
Gen. Ashton. 

1651. General T. Harrison came to Appleby with his forces. The war was 
then hot in Scotland, and many places in this county were full of soldiers. 
King Charles II. came to Crosby-gill, where he halted: and dined. He par- 
took of the waters of Black-dub. 

1663. A party of the friends of the Commonwealth met on Kabergh Rigg, 
and endeavoured to stir up an insurrection against the Restoration; but being 
dispersed by the militia, Capt. Atkinson, a turbulent republican, was taken 
an heecied at Appleby in 1064. 

8745. At Clifton Moor a smart action took place between the rebel forces and 
the Duke of Cumberland, in which the former were driven from their ad- 
vantageous posts. When the rebels, to the numbers of 110, entered Kendal, 
they were attacked by the inhabitants with clubs, stones, and any thing they 
could get, which greatly harassed them. . T. 


( To be continued. ) 
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Mr. Ursay, May 12. _ bursting their bonds asunder, and by 
i the incessant changes to which an effort the most irresistible and 
__every thing is subject in this sub- agonizing, recovering their station, and 

unary state of existence, at various pe- displaying through the whole of the 





tiods of time, through the revolving struggle, notwithstanding the state of 


ages. of the world, events have, an 
éyer.will occur, of a nature calculated 
to arrest the attention of the Philoso- 
Phere the Philanthropist, and the 
pristian. Of such a cast is the grand 
menon we contemplate in the 

ast, in the spectacle of a, people, 
whose ancestors have ever been es- 
teemed the .benefactors, legislators, 
and preceptors of the haman race, 


barbarism to which they had been re- 
duced, all the heroic virtues which 
Greece in the ages of antiquity éx- 
hibited to the world. The Helletists 
of the day have wiped away the stain 
of centuries: a few years restore 
them wo the honours of their birthright, 
and surely every Christian and feeling 
heart will hail the recovery of their 
“long-lost brethren, —the. pone of 

their 
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their benefactors,—the ny of the 
sages to whose omens exploits, — 
ceptions, precepts, and maxims, a 
we hold me sheudde either to time 
or eternity, is alike deducible. 

Greece has awoke at length from 
the torpor of centuries, and rears itself 
with the majesty of an aroused lion. 
The Bands of Moslem recoil before it. 
A few years more, and the warming 
glare of the Crescent may no longer 
pollute the soil of the Pelops. The 
rapacity, the oppression, the soul-de- 
basing thraldom under which the mi- 
serable sons of Hellas have so long 

roaned — dispelled and borne away 
- the Classic Shores of Greece— 
how sublime will be the transition. 
The Temple of Minerva indeed can- 
not be ex anew to raise its su- 

rb majestic columns, or the Delphic 

ane to thunder and proclaim the 
mandates of the God of Day; but 
temples and altars of a far more noble 
and transcending description may sup- 
ply their place. On the spot where 
once the Blue-eyed Daughter held her 
court, sanctuaries may Le raised to the 
adoration of the true God; where a 
philosophy more elevated and sublime 
than that of Aristotle, Socrates, or 
Plato may be diffused abroad, and 
where, in the room of statues, with 
which Athens teemed, to the honour 
of the immortal heroes aes es | 
antiquity, may appear the effigies o 
the oe fenialators, and cham- 
pions of Greece. 


Greece has broken the —— 
yoke of oppression ; but this is not al 
she has ted, or may hereafter 


achieve. Animated with the recollec- 
tion of her ancient glory, she is en- 
deavouring to raise herself on the 
strong pinions of wisdom, emulation, 
and national regeneration, and may 
regain the footsteps of her ancestors, 
re-enter the community of her equals, 
and consummate, (by the sage discre- 
tion of her legislators, and the patriot- 
ism, devotion, and magnanimity of her 
‘sons,) the i to which she 
is. fully entitled. The aspirations of 
every generous bosom ascend in her 


fayour, and the alternative before her 
‘eyes are the recovery of her existence 
a3 a nation, or extermination; and 
surely annihilation itself would be 
preferable to the miserable state of" 
existence to whieh the inhabitants of 
Greece would be reduced, if com- 
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pelled to bow their necks to the Ot- 
toman yoke. If aught may be augored 
from the texture of recent events, da 
more auspicious may be in reserve for 
the posterity of the most illustrious of 
nations. If the Greeks could not be 
brought low when they had naught 
but pitch-forks, staves, and stones, to 
aod oo with, will they be mastered 
now, when they have wrenched from 
the hands of their opponents arms and 
resources? 

The efforts of the Greeks for the at- 
tainment of intellectual improvement 
for the last thirty years, considering 
the circumstances under which they 
—— -—~ — rag as- 
tonishing. he Co! of Europe 
have teemed with Gueee youth; Ly. 
ceums have been endowed in most of 
the larger towns; and even the Otto- 
mans seemed to have relaxed from 
their system of depressing the Grecian 
mind and energies, in tolerating such 
establishments. But Greece, enlight- 
ened, could never rest passive under the 
abject and degrading bondage to which 
she had been reduced. It could not 
then excite wonder that, in proportion 
as the Greeks became enlightened 
and intellectually exalted above theis 
oppressors, they should at last make a 
strenuous effort to recover those rights, 
as legally theirs, of freeing themselves 
from the thraldom of their Ottoman 
despots. By the sword and conquest 
was the ascendancy of the Musselmen 
compassed. By the same means were 
the Greeks entitled to assert their own 
rights, whenever they might find them- 
selves in a condition to support them 
and notwithstanding the state of war- 
fare in which they have been placed, 
nothing tending to the dissemination 
of knowledge appears to have been 
overlooked. 

If the Greeks, under circumstances 
so adverse, have proceeded to such 
lengths, what may not be anticipated, 
when the glorious prize shall be with- 
in their ? The inde of 
the nation consummated, lyceums, 
academies, and institutions of every 
kind will be multiplied, and Greece 
at some future period may become 
what she was in: the ages which 
have passed away ; or if in » from 
the extended civilization of modern 
‘times, she could not claim that supe- 
Tiority once her ancestors 
over the world at large, she might how- 

"ever 


aif Language of the Modern Greeks. May, 


ever rise to a level with all the other 
nations of Christendom, and be a link 
in’ the ‘chain of society, borrowing 
from and contributing to the improve- 
ment, welfare; and prosperity of the 
whole haman race. 

Having shewn the claims which the 
Greeks have on the pre and sup- 
port of the Christian and Philanthro- 
pist, does there not“exist.a class of 
characters in every University on whom 
they might be supposed to have a hold 
from especial considerations, particu- 
larly where the Greek language is stu- 
died ? 

The Idiom of the Modern Greek is 
so little corrupted, that forty-nine parts 
out of fifty of the prevailing Idiom is 
pure classic Greek ; and surely in the 
exploits of the present Greeks the 
same spirit, the same enthusiasm, and 
the same heroism, described as the 
lively distinguishing characteristics of 
the Greeks of yore, may be abundantly 
traced. These virtues possessed by 
them, and the other points of simili- 
tude, might well be traced; to wit, 
the jealousy of each other observable 
even in the best of her patriots, that 
venality lashed by her orators, and 
that ingratitude shewn to her native 
benefactors. 

When to the disciples of Plato in 
this and the other countries of Europe, 
the means shall be multiplied for them 
to pursue the interesting inquiry, may 
not some degree of curiosity be excited 
towards tracing the declension of the 
language? The Lyceums of Greece 
may soon be restored, and all that 
Greece was famed for in the days of 
yore may again .be inquired into, des- 
canted on, and dispersed abroad, with 
the accumulation of all the diversified 
objects and the multiplied discoveries 
and improvements of latter ages. Her 
independence realized, and the land 
cleared of the barbarians who have re- 
duced the most fruitful and delightful 
spot on earth to a wilderness, Greece 
‘may again become great and interest- 
ing, and, as in the days of Imperial 
Rome, might attract to herself the no- 
ble, the learned, the illustrious, and 
the wealthy of all nations. 

If the people of Greece, by their 
wisdom and patriotism, once substan- 
ee re eet oa attention and 
sym y of civili urope, will their 
lan continue echwarthy the con- 


sideration of the Philologist? when it 


issoslightly corrupred,that flowing from 
the pen or lips of the erudite native, 
it may be taken for the very language 
in which Homer sung, Plato reasoned, 
and Demosthenes thundered. : 

But the highly-favoured beings who 
have been bred in. the. Courts of the 


Delphic God, reared utider the in@us: 
hate 


ence of the Sacred-Nine—who 
basked in the refulgent beams of pure 
Hellenism, and attained the very suin- 
mits of Parnassus and  Helicon,—can 
they remain utterly indifferent, when 
so ample a field for Philological in- 
uiry and research developes tself to 
their view? Lord Byron first -suggest- 
ed the analogies of the idiom of the 
day to the language of Homer. M. 
David, in the seat of Homer, his reputed 
Isle, (alas! now desolate and aban- 
doned,) occupicd himself in forming 
a “Grammatical Parallel of the Antieut 
and Modern Greek Languages *,” and 


he certainly appears to have been com-— 


petent to the undertaking. The Work 
has been rendered into. English by 
Mr. J. Mitchell, a Greek by birth, 
who. has annouuced his intention of 
producing other works on the litera- 
ture of Modern Greece. 

After surveying the deterioration 
and corruption of the language through - 
out the dark ages of Greece, with lively 
feelings of regret, from the period of the 
subversion of the Eastern Empire to 
within these last thirty years, the Hel- 
Jenist will hail the progressive resto- 
ration of it towards its former state of 
purity by the zealous exertions of Co- 
ray Coduca. If they have not been 
enabled to reduce every scion which 
has started out of the parent stem to 
the precise line it would have run, or 
according to the rules of pure Hellen- 
ism, they have, nevertheless, done 
much to remedy the ravages of time 
and barbarism, and to reduce the whole 
to something like regularity, precision, 
perspicuity, and order. 

e ~~ the ap with 
respect to the Language of Modern 
Greece, have been various. - Such of 
the nafion who, from having received 
a superior education, had endeavour- 
ed, as far as possible, to steer clear 
of the corruptions and valgarisms of 
the multitade, have been roach- 

with not speaking Modern 
Greek ; -but this -charge .must be 





* See our Review; vol. xcrv. ii, 66. 
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ar when advanced 
on the these who conceive 
every deviation from Hellenic dic- 
tion to be an injury sustained by the 
language. If this be really the case, 
why censure those who by their prac- 
tice and inffwehce endeavour to re- 
it to its afieient purity. ; 

~ Et is indeed no easy matter to de- 
fine where to trace the line between 
the Classic and Modern Languages. 
The latter seems to run into the pa- 
rent tongue. The Ecclesiastics, in all 
their —. documents and ws 
support a style of writing very slightly 
diverging rom the Hellenic. SThe 
language of persons who have received 
a liberal education approaches more 
closely to the Classic Language, in the 
ratio as they are familiar with that noble 
Idiom which is regarded as the crite- 
rion of the Greek ; the learned, there- 
fore, endeavour to preserve the spiritofit 
as far as possible; hence the language 
of erudite persons differs much from that 
of the vulgar; still it is modern, not an- 
cient, nor can it be regarded as Classic 
Greek, where any deviation may be 
observable from the rules of Hellenic 
diction. With respect to declension, 
Darvaus, in his Grammar of the Mo- 
dern, adheres to the Ancient declen- 
sions (omitting the dual number), ad- 
mitting even the dative case, which 
will indeed be found abundantly used 
by all persons aiming at purity of stsle. 
It is doubtful whether in reality the 
difference of the Romaic be very great, 
either int pronunciation, syntax, or ver- 
bal interpretation, from the Ancient 
Language, which was used colloqui- 
ally in the LowerGreek Empire. Many 
words which appear to have changed 
tlieir meaning are used in the modern 


sense by several ancient writers. As 
the colloquial lan used by the 
common people of Rome was doubt- 


less the mediate step between the 
written Latin and the Modern Italian, 
the same may be said of the Greek. 
As to the pronunciation of Dead Lan- 
guages, it is not necessary to say a 
word on it; since, for all we know, 
what is called the barbarous pronun- 
ciation of the Modern Romaic may 
be precisely that which was used by 
the Athenian contemporaries of Peri- 
clesand Plato. The language of the 
Classic part of the Communities of 
Greece and Rome doubtless differed 
materially from that of the vulgar, 
Genr. Maa. May, 1825. 
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Antient Metallic Vessel found in the River Severn. 
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and the principle will be found ap- 
licable to all languages. The en- 
ightened speak a language the illite- 
rate can scatcely comprehend. 

Whatever may be the issue of the 
contest existing in the East, the in- 
fluence of Christendom should be ex- 
erted to saye a nation of Christians 
from extermination. In whatever 
way the Ottomans might be inclined 
to carry themselves towards their re- 
volted subjects, (and how far a Turkish 
ainnésty may be trusted history will 
abundantly shew,) they must be aware 
that they could never support a war 
against all’ Christendom’ combined 
in which any unnecessary extension of 
barbarity towards’ the overpowered 
Greeks might be calculated to involve 
them. What misery might not the 
Ottomans be brought to experience, 
if the maritime powers were to declare 
war against them. How long would 
their Haigies hold together. Russia 
alone, if not prevented, would be suf- 
ficient to the task of dissolving. it. 
Nothing but the jealousy the Christian 
potentates entertain of each other in- 
sures the existence of the Turkish Em- 
pire. But it is deeply to be lamented 
that there are Christians of the present 
day who can so far give up every ho- 
nourable feeling, as to engage them-. 
selves in the ranks of the Ottomans, 
and tooccupy themselves in disciplining. 
the hordes of barbarians projecting the 
subjugation and extermination of a, 
Christian community. 

Yours, &c. PHILELLENUS. 


Mr.Ursanx, Birmingham, May 12. 
[* the Monthly Magazine for April 
A last, p. 218, a paper is inserted, 
signed Jacosus, describing an Antique 
Metallic Vessel, of a circular form, 
said to have been found in the bed of 
the River Severn, on the gth of July 
last. The communication is accom- 
panied by a Plate, containing a copy 
of the figures, and descriptive lings 
engraved on the inside of the vessel, 
of which a section is also shewn. 

The diameter of the vessel is stated 
to be 10 inches and a quarter, its in- 
ternal depth thirteen sixteenths; and 
the thickness of the composition (re- 
sembling bell-metal) of which it is 
made, one eighth of an inch. 

The engraved designs on the inside 
form one central, and six surroundin; 
circular apartments; between each Ms 

the 
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the latter of which is a triangular fi- 
gure resembling the head of a female, 
with wings. ‘There is also an orna- 
mented border round the central com- 
partment, and a kind of string course 
round the whole, near the rim of the 
vessel, discontinued and recommenced 
at carla distances. 
e figures in the circles to 
mt mythological stories, and 
each circle has round it a Latin in- 
scription. In the alluded to 
the stories are explained, and the La- 
tin inscriptions translated; but not the 
least attempt is made to ascertain the 
age, history, or use of the vessel: nei- 
ther is it stated under what circum- 
stances, by whom, or in what part of 
the River Severn this ancient relic 
was discovered, nor in whose possession 
the same now is. 

It appears to me that the term vase, 
made use of in the above paper, has 
been improperly applied, with refer- 
ence to this vessel, which, from its 
shape and shallowness, may be more 
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properly called a plate, dish, or basin. 


hether it was originally intended for 
religious, eleemesynary, domestic, or 
bacchanalian purposes, I leave to the 
discernment and skill of others to de- 
termine; though I think it not im- 
probable that it may have been an 
offering disk or basin, such as that at 
Stanford, of which an engraving and 
description may be found in Nash’s 
History of Worcestershire, vol. 11. 367. 

In making this communication, I 
indulge a | that the pages of so 
desirable a channel for Antiquarian 
intelligence as the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine, may nat long be without an 
accurate and well-authenticated en- 
gtaving and deseription of so interest- 
ing a relic as that now under consi- 
deration, with the addition of those 
matters of fact respecting it which are 
at present wanting, and such remarks 
from some of your learned and inge- 
nious Correspondents as may satisfac- 
torily illustrate its antiquity, history, 
and use. Gerorce Yates. 


—o— 


Lonpon PAGEANTS IN THE ReiGn or Witt1am III. 


eee the year 1696, when Sir Ed- 
ward Clarke, Mercer, entered his 
Mayoralty, I have found no Pageant. 
On Oct. 26, that year, the Editor of 
the Protestant Mercury says : 

*¢ I am informed that his Majesty has 
excused his being present in the City on the 
Lord Mayor's day, but ’tis said his Majesties 
coaches, drums, and trumpets will be sent 
to attend his Lordship, "Twas discoursed 
that there would be no nts this year, 
but the same is a mistake, for the Show will 
be as splendid as usual.” 

From this and passages in subse- 

vent , every thing seems to 
+ elo cqutuané with the usual 
solemnity, the dinner being at Skin- 
ners’ Hall. The same ‘* Protestant 
Mercury,” contains the following cu- 
rious advertisement written in pros- 
pectu of the Show: 

** At the sign of the Bishop’s Head, next 
door to the Nagg’s Head Tavern in Cheap- 
side, London, you may be furnished with 
Livery gowns and hoods, both budg and 
foins, new or second-hand; and also have 
them made at reasonable rates; also, you 
may be furnished with foins and 
searlet hoods, for Rich Batchelors; and 
black coats and gold chains, for Gentlemen 
Ushers; by Thos. Purcell *.”’ 


The same costume is described by 
Jordan in his description of the Pro- 
cession in rell verse. 

59. The existence of any Pageant 
for 1697, 1 have not exactly ascertain- 
ed. The Biographia Dramatica says, 
that Settle published folio “Triumphs” 
for Sir Humphry Edwin, who was of 
the Skinners’ Company, and this year 
entered his Mayoralty, but erroneous! 
attaches to them the date of 1698; nal 
have not traced a copy in any Cata- 
logue. 

As remarked in p. 323, Mr. Gough 
says in his British Topography, that 
there is in the Pepysian Library a 
drawing of Sir pat Edwin's 
Show ; but Qu. is not this the Royal 
Entry which took place in his Mayo- 
ralty?——The Sheriffs, says the 
Boy of Oct. 28, went to Whitehall on 
the 25th, to invite their Excellencies 
the Lords Justices [appointed as Re- 

nts in the King’s Sevens) to the 

Mayor’s Feast. 

A _melancholy accident occurred on 

the Thames during the Show : 


** A young man, who had the curiosity to 


see the Lord ‘or’s passage“from London 
to Wermtonens tories hired @ boat for that 





* The same man next week advertizes ‘‘ Ministers’ 


gowns and cassooks, Livery gowns and 


hoods, and all sorts of Lawyers’ gowns, and Aldermen's for any Corporation in England.” 
per- 











spectacle could be extinguish- 
ed.” The Flying Post, Oct. 30. 

The dinner was at Skinners’ Hall, 
where “the Lord Mayor splendid! 
treated the Earls of Rumney, Portland, 
Stamford, my Lord Coneshy, and eight 
other Lords, with most of the Judges, 
Lords of the Treasury, and Lords of 
the Admiralty.” Post Boy, Nov. 2. 

The Triumphs of the Lord Mayor's 
Day were, however, soon foll and 
eclipsed by the rejoicings for the Peace 
then lately concluded with France, 
well known as the Treaty of Ryswick, 
and the King’s Public Entry into the 
City, on his Return from Holland. 
This took place Nov. 16, 1697; and 
as, though not a Lord Mayor’s Pa- 

nt, it is strictly connected with 

ndon’s Triumphs, and is certainly 
to be classed with the Public Entries 
of James I. in 1603 and 1606, Charles 
I. m 1641, and Charles II. in 1661, 
all which I have before noticed, I shall 
here introduce a slight sketch of its 
festivities. 

The Peace was proclaimed with all 
due solemnity on the 20th ot October; 
first at Whitehall, then at Chancery- 
lane, then at Wood-street, and a fourth 
time at the Exchange. The Cavalcade 
then parted, and it was proclaimed by 

ticular Heralds at White Chapel 

» Batley’s-place, and Ratcliff 
Cross. 

For some weeks previous to the 
King’s Entry, which was at first in- 
tended for his birthday, Nov. 4, but 
for some time protracted by contrary 
winds detaining him abroad, the papers 
teem with on-dits respecting the va- 
rious preparations. Some of the most 
remarkable of these, though partly 
false reports, will amuse the reader; 
and some of the other notifications 
have been continued to a very recent 


period 

« Last hp my [Oct. 21] Sir Robert 
Clayton, and the Sheriffs of London, were 
at Court, to know whether the King would 
be pleased to give the Lord Mayor and Al- 
dermen leave to attend his Majesty through 
the City, om his return; and I* am told 
that his Majesty has accepted of their offer. 
Some say he will sleep at Sir James Houb- 





* The editorial “« We,” it will be ob- 
served, was not as yet often adopted. 
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Oct. 23. 
© We hear that the nobility, gentry; &e. 
Se ee 
town 


rl 
re 
i 

ig 


ment come also daily to town in 
bers, intending to see the i 


his Majesty going ‘thro’ the City, which 
wil Aa oes han of ts Detemaens™ 


on Thursday i which accordingly 

they did, and his : gave them strict 

ping all those streets of Lon- 

don clean Se ee thro’ 
) 


— Tis ordered also for ail the ies 
thro’ the abovesaid streets to be with 
tapistry, Turkey carpets, &c.—This day all 


the Lord Mayor’s Officers and x 
&e. received ~ gowns.—His Royal High 
ness Prince George, at the head of 1000 
gentlemen all on horseback, richly habited, 
with a noble retinue and attendance, intend 
to meet his Majesty, and conipliment him 
some miles out of town: I am i: 
the 500 Ladies, all of them on white 
fries, a embroidered pr padres - er 
> bya i the 
omy es ne Ste 
Merc. Oct. 29. 
** Tam told that the Turners have 
a punch-bowle of Lignum > 
which holds twelve gallons, which will be 
placed at the head of their Company; over 
which is a cestern, which holds double the 
uantity, with seven brass cocks in it to let 

@ same out, to drink his Majesty’s health 
that day he rides thro’ the City, and at top 
nine boys in ebbony, lignum vite, and dis- 
Sharlon ealeasa.” Prot. Merc. Nov. 3. 

“s are paving the streets through 
which his Majesty is to pass; tis said 
that they will be gravelled and boarded the 
night before the cavalcade. They are build- 
ing scaffolds all over the City, from whence 
that great and glorious Show may be seen ; 
and one of them was lett on Wednesday for 
25 guineas, to a person, to make what ad- 
vantage he can of it}.” Foreign Post, 
Nov. 5. 


+ One of the Aldermen. 
t Advertisements for standings abound in 
all the papers. - 
“The 
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*¢ The Committee of Aldermen have re- 

the station of the six Companies of 
and of the City 
ies of the Trained 


the City Trained Bands, 
Companies ; three 
Bands are to line both sides of the streets 
from Aldgate or the Tower, as far as Wal- 
brook; and the City Companies are to line 
from Walbrook to St. Paul’s, both sides of 
the streets being railled ; and the other three 
Companies of the Trained Bands are to line 
both sides of the streets from St. Paul’s to 
Temple Bar. Sir William Asburstt is ap- 
inted by the Lieutenancy of London to 
lead the Artillery Company, that are to be 
very gay.—We hear that her Royal High- 
ness the Princess of Denmark has taken a 
standing at a draper’s house in Cornhill.” 
Foreign Post, Nov. 8. 

«“ The Earl of Sunderland, Lord Cham- 
berlain of his Majesty’s household, has or- 
dered all his Majesty's Messengers to wear 
white feathers in their hats, which are to 
be edged with gold lace, to appear in blue 
apparel on horseback, and to rendezvous in 
St. Margaret’s Fields in Southwark, upon 
his Majesty’s arvival at Greenwich, in order 
to attend his Majesty through the City.— 
Great quantities of gravel are laid all along 
the Strand and about Whitehall, to be laid 
in the streets.” Flying Post, Nov. 13. 

«* *Tis computed that above ten th d 
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Oxford’s Horse; the Gentlemen of the 
Band of Pensioners were in Southwark, but 
did not march on foot; the Yeomen of the 
Guard were about the King’s Coach. 

“On St. Margaret’s Hill in Southwark 
the Lord Mayor met his Majesty, where, 
on his knees, he delivered the Sword, 
which his Majesty returned, ordering bim 
to carry it before him. Then Mr. Recorder 
made a Speech suitable to the occasion, 
after which the cavalcade commenced. 

*< A detachment of about 100 of the City 
Trained Bands in buff coats and red fea- 
thers in their hats, preceded; then fol- 
lowed two of the King’s coaches, and one 
of Prince George’s; then two City Mar- 
shals on horseback, with their six men on 
foot in new liveries; then the six City 
Trumpets on horseback; then the She- 
riffs’ Officers on foot, with their halberds 
and javelins in their hands; then the Lord 
Mayor’s Officers in black gowns; then the 
City Officers on horseback, each attended 
by a servant on foot, viz. the four Attor- 
neys, the Solicitor and Remembrancer, the 
twu Secondaries, the Comptroller, the Com- 
mon Pleaders, the two Jalgia, the Town 
Clerk, the Common Serjeant, and the 
Chamberlain; then the Water Bailiff on 
horseback, carrying the City banner; the 
Cc Crier and Sword-bearer, the last 





people are come to town, from all parts of 
the Kingdom, to see,” &c. Post Boy, 
Nov. 13. 

*« His Grace the Duke of Somerset hath 
ordered the front of Northumberland House ¢ 
to be hung with rich carpets, and great 
illuminations to be made there in the even- 
ing.”. Flying Post, Nov. 16. 

At last, on the 14th of November, 
the King landed at Margate, slept that 
night at Canterbury, dined on the fol- 
lowing day at Sittingbourne, and ar- 
rived at his palace of Greenwich in 
the evening, where he was met by the 
Lords Justices, the Privy Council, his 
Secretaries of State, &c. His public 
Entry was made the following day : 


** He came from Greenwich about 10 
o'clock, in his coach with Prince George 
and the Earl of Scarborough ; attended by 
fourscore other coaches, each driven by 
six horses. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
came next to the King, the Lord Chancel- 
lor after him, then the Dukes of Norfolk, 
Devon, Southampton, Grafton, Shrewsbury, 
and all the principal Noblemen. Some 
Companies of Foot Grenadiers went before, 
the Horse Grenadiers followed, as did the 
Horse Lifeguards, and some of the Earl of 








t Alderman; see p. 323. 

~ Which he had obtained together with 
his Duchess Elizabeth, daughter of the last 
Earl of Northumberland. 


in his gown of black damask and gold 
chain, each with a servant ; then those who 
have fined for Sheriffs or Aldermen, or 
have served as such, according to their 
seniority, in scarlet, two and two, on horse- 
back ; the two Sheriffs on horseback, with 
their gold chains and white staffs, with two 
servants apiece; then the Aldermen below 
the chair on horseback, in scarlet, each at- 
tended by his Beadle and two servants; 
then the Soe in scarlet on hosseback, 
with two servants; next the Aldermen above 
the chair, in scarlet, on horseback, wear- 
ing their gold chains, each attended by his 
Beadle and four servants; then followed 
the State all on horseback, uncovered, viz. 
the Knight Marshall with a foot-man on 
each side; then the Kettle-drums, the 
Drum Major, the King’s Trumpets, the 
Serjeant Trumpet with his mace; then fol- 
lowed the Pursnivants at Arms, Heralds of 
Arms, Kings of Arms, with the Serjeants 
at Arms on each side, bearing their maces, 
all bare headed, and each attended with a 
servant; then the Lorp Mayor or Lon- 
pon on horseback, in a crimson velvet 
gown, with a collar and jewel, bearing the 
City sword by his Majesty’s permission, 
with four footmen in liveries; Clarenceux 
King at Arms supplying the place of Gar- 
ter King at Arms on his right hand, and 
one of the Gentlemen Ushers supplying 
the place of the Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod on his left hand, each with two 
servants; then came HIS MAJESTY ina 
rich coach, followed a strony perty of Horse- 

guards ; 
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guards; then followed the Nobility, Judges, 
&e. according to their ranks. and qualities, 
there being between two and three hun- 
dred coaches, with six horses. 

«« The cavalcade proceeded in this manner 
over the Bridge [then the only one], along 
Cheapside, Fleet-street, and the Strand, to 
Whitehall, the windows and balconies being 
hung with rich carpets, and the conduits 
One of the Blue-coat 
ted 


ajesty 





running with wine. 
boys of Christ's Hospital, who were 
in St. Paul’s Church-yard, as his 
tin®. e streets were lined in Southwark 
by the Militia of Surrey, assisted by the 
Militia of the Tower Hamlets; from the 
Bridge to Walbrook by three Regiments of 
the City Militia; from thence to St. Paul’s 
Church-yard by the Liveries of the several 
Companies, with their banners and ensigns 
displayed ; thence to Temple Bar by the 
three other ey of the City; and 
thence to Whitehall by the Militia of Mid- 
dlesex, and his Majesty’s own Guards, | 

* Arriving at Whitehall Gate, the Lord 
Mayor, accompanied as before, attended 
the King to the foot of the stairs in White- 
hall leading to the Guardchamber, where 
humbly taking leave of his Majesty, his 
Lordship and the Alderman were conducted 
to the lodgings of the Earl of Devon, the 
Lord Steward, and there entertained with 
a noble supper. 

«« His Majesty was pleased to accept of a 
splendid Entertainment from the Kar! of 
Portland; and then went to Kensington, St. 
James’s Park being lined with four batta- 
lions of the ist, 2d, and 3q Regiments of 
Footguards, the Earl of Rumney’s Regi- 
ment lining the streets about Whitehall. 

‘The whole ceremony was performed with 
great order; the cannon at the Tower were 
discharged at his Majesty’s taking coach, 
and at his passing over the Bridge; the 
Footguards gave three volleys in St. James’s 
Park ; and the evening concluded with bon- 
fires, illuminations, ringing of bells, and all 
other demonstrations of joy.”—London Ga- 
zette, Flying Post, Post Boy, Prot. Mer. &c. 

“©On Wednesday the 17th the Sheriffs 
of London waited upon his Majesty at Ken- 
sington, to know his pleasure when he 
would be attended by the City. He was 
pleased to appoint the following day, and 
accordingly the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, &c. 
went to Kensington, where Mr. Recorder 
in a handsome Speech congratulated his 
Majesty’s safe arrival, &c. in the name of 
the City, and his Majesty was pleased to 
receive them with great respect, and to 
— the honour of Knighthood on Ro- 

rt Bedingfield, Esq. Aldermant, and on 
Thomas Cuddon, Esq. the Chamberlain.” 
Post Boy, Nov. 20. 


* On this subject see before, p. 132. 
t Sheriff in 1702, Lord Mayor in 1707. 


passed A paw an elegant Speech in La- 
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**The Lord Mayor, it’s said, 

the King on Thursday last, that City 

was » and requested his 
Majesty's at the opening of the 
Choir of St. Paul’s on the Thanksgiving 
Day }.” Flying Post, Nov. 20. 

I should greatly multiply my ex- 
tracts, were I here to introduce any 
description of the splendid fireworks, 
which, at a vast expense, were ex- 
hibited before the King on the night 
of “the Thanksgiving Day,” in St. 
James's Square, and formed a promi- 
nent feature in the festivities on this 
occasion, being accompanied by a 
general illumination. This, besides, 
would be diverging too far from my 
subject. 

60. In 1698 was published in fo- 
lio, with plates, ‘‘ Glory’s Resurrec- 
tion ; being the Triumphs of London 
revived, for the Inauguration of the 
Right Honourable Sir Francis Child, 
Kat. Lord Mayor of the City of Lon- 
don; containing a description (and 
also the Sculptures) of the Pageants, 
and the whole solemnity of the day. 
All set forth at the proper cost and 
charge of the Honourable Company 
of Goldsmiths. Publish’d by Autho- 
rity. London, printed for R. Barn- 
ham in Little Britain. 1698.” The de- 
dications to Sir Francis Child and to the 
Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths, 
are sigued E. Settle.—This Pageant is 
one of those unnoticed by the Biogra- 

hia Dramatica. A copy of it, per- 

aps unique, was sold at Mr. Bindley’s 
sale, Dec. 17, 1818, and purchased by 
Mr. Triphook for 4/. 14s. 6d.—The 
Protestant Mercury of Oct. 28 this 
year declares, 

*< It’s said for certain, that the several 
Ambassadors here in town intend to come 
into the City to see the Lord Mayor's Show, 
and have taken places accordingly.—The 
Life Guards and Horse Grenadiers are or- 
dered to attend the Lords Justices § on Sa- 
turday next into the City to dine with the 
Lord Mayor.” 

From the London Gazette of Oct. 
31, we find the day was celebrated 
with marked respect. The Civic Fleet, 
instead of embarking their honourable - 
freight at Blackfriars as usual, stopped 
at Dorset Stairs, where, chairs being 
placed for the Lord Mayor and Alder- 


+ It was on that day, Dec. 2, 1697, that 
the Choir was first opened for divine service ; 
the King was not present ;—the Lord Mayor 
was, and the Bishop of London ched. 

§ The King was again in Holland. 





men, 
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men, they were entertained by the 
Earl of Dorset with sweetmeats and 
wine, the King’s music playing all the 
while. The dinner, too, was at Guild- 
hall, as if Royalty itself had been pre- 
sent. ‘* The Act of Parliament against 
throwing of squibs was strictly observ- 
ed on this occasion.”—The Protestant 
Mercary of Nov. 2, omitting any ac- 
count of the Civic Feast, in its place 
gives the following ridiculous para- 
gtaph : 

«*’Tis said that last Saturday near twenty 
beggars had a noble treat at Pimlico, where 
they trolled the bow! merrily about, and 
drank healths to the new Lord Mayor, as- 
suring one another that they shall ton no 
need this year to pawn their clutches to pay 
their fees in Bridewel.” 

61. In 1699 Settle published “The 
Triumphs of London, for the a 
ration of the Right Honourable Sir 
Richard Levett, Knt. Lord Mayor of 
the City of London ; containing a de- 
scription of the Pageants, together 
with the Publie Speeches, and the 
whole solemnity of the day. Perform- 
ed on Monday the 30th day of Octo- 
ber, 1699. All set forth at the pro- 
per cost of the Honourable Company 
of Haberdashers. Published by Au- 
thority. London, printed for A. Bald- 
win. 1699.” fol.—A copy was sold at 
Mr. Bindley’s sale, Feb. 14, 1819, for 
Gl. 6s. to Mr. Hibbert; one at Mr. 
Rhodes’s sale, April 28, 1825, to Mr. 
Thorpe, for 2/. 3s.—From the London 
Gazette, Nov. 2, this year, we find 
that the City Revellers again landed at 
Dorset Stairs, and dined at Guildhall. 

“A gentleman going to see the choir, 
was so far engaged in a crowd, that he lost 
his hat, wig, sword, neckeloth, and money, 
before he could disengage himself.”—Prot. 
Merc. Nov. 1. 

Though near the conclusion of m 
list, I am obliged here again to brea 
off; but cannot omit my promised ac- 
count of the prices produced by the 
Pageants sold at the late celebrated sale 
of Mr. Rhodes’s large dramatic collec- 
tion. The number of Pageants which 
appeared on this occasion was nineteen. 

he prices produced by the latter six have 
already been told; the following short 
table of the former thirteen will illus- 
trate the rise in value which this spe- 
cies of publication has undergone even 
in the few last years. The first co- 
lumn gives the date of the Pageants, 
the seeond the prices Mr, Rhodes gave 
for those he bought at Mr. Bindley’s 


London Pageants. 
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sale, the third the present purchaser, 
and the fourth his price : - 








£. s. a. 2. s. d. 
1619 1 0 © Mr.Harding 4 6 O 
1629 =———- Mr. Thorpe 2 6 0 
1637 4 4 0 Mr.Thorpe 9 9 0 
1655 1 0 0 Mr.Jolley 318 0 
1661 2 0 © Mr. Thorpe 411 0 
1663. 111 6 Mr. Thorpe 310 0 
1664 111 6 Mr.Thorpe 315 0 
1676 
SR Ee bs Oe 
copies 
1680 Mr. Harding 5 0 0 
1684 § Mr.Thorpe 4 9 0 
1685 111 6 Mr. Thorpe 315 0 
1686 111 6 Mr. Thorpe 418 0 
1687 § Mr.Thorpe 213 0 





Among the above, it will be per- 
ceived, is one Pageant which had hi- 
therto escaped my notice,—that for 
1629; it should be inserted between 
Nos. 16 and 17 of my list. It was by 
the prolifie Dekker, the author of that 
of 1612, and was entitled ** London's 
Tempe, or the Field of Happiness, in 
which Field are planted several Trees 
of Magnificence, State, and Bewty, to 
celebrate the solemnity of the Right 
Honorable James Campebell, at his 
Inauguration into the Honorable Of- 
fice of Pretorship or Maioralty of Lon- 
don, on Thursday the 29th of Octo- 
ber, 1629. All the particular Inuen- 
tions for the Pageants, Showes of Tri- 
umph, both by water and land being 
here fully set downe. At the sole cost, 
and liberall charges of the Right Wor- 
shipfull Society of Ironmongers. Writ- 
ten by Thomas Dekker. 1629.” 416. 
(Two leaves are in manuscript.) 

Other works which I have men- 
tioned in the course of my list were 
sold as follows: Dekker’s Entertain- 
ment through the City in 1603, to Mr. 
Leigh, for 16/.; Jonson’s portion of the 
same, with his Entertainment at Al- 
thorpe, to Mr. Thorpe, for 4/. 16s. ; 
Chester's Triumph, by Rob. Amerie, 
1610, to Mr. Thorpe, 8/. 12s. ; Civi- 
tatis Amor, by Tho. Middleton, 1616, 
to Mr. Harding, for 5/. 5s.; England's 
Comfort and London’s Joy, by Taylor 
the Water Poet, 1641, to Mr. Jolley, 
for 6l. Ss. Gd.; the poetical part of 
London’s Glory, by Tatham, 1060, to 
Mr. Thorpe, for 1/. 1s. ; Ogilby’s En- 
tertainment of the King through the 
City of London, printed at Edinburgh, 


§ The Pageants of 1684 and 1687, as 
has been shewn in pp. 155. 222, are very 
scarce. 





1661, 
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1661, to Messrs. Harding & Co. for ii, 
2s. ; another copy, and Tatham’s Aqua 
Triumphaljs, bound together, to Mr. 
Harding, for 2/. 15s. J. Nicnoxs. 

P.8. Sir Chr. Lethieullier (see p. 322) 
was an Alderman, elected for Coleman-st. 
Ward, Oct, 9, 1688; but he died in 1690, 
not having attained the Civic Chair. 


Save or Mr. Ruopes’s Dramatic 
Lisrary. 
Mr. Ursan, Westminster, May 1. 

EVER has so extensive a Dra- 
matic Library been at one time 
submitted to sale by Public Auction, 
as lately in Mr. Sotheby's rooms was 
that of William Barnes Rhodes, esq. 
on Monday, April 18, and nine fol. 
lowing days. It commenced with the 
earliest dawn of Histrionic Poetry in 


this country, and was continued, in - 


an almost uninterrupted series, to a re- 

cent period. Many articles were such 

as have passed unnoticed in all Dra- 
matic Catalogues hitherto published. 

It included Theatrical Satires, Con- 

troversies, and Tracts; and the whole 

amounted to nearly 5,000 pieces. 

Modern productions obtained very 
inferior prices ; for example, eighteen 
of the most popular works of Geo’ 
Colman the Younger were sold for 
one guinea, forming a striking con- 
trast to the age volumes of early 
date. Among those purchasers who 
evinced taste without the black-letter 
mania, were Mr. Jones of Covent Gar- 
den Theatre, and that eminent solo- 
comedian, Mr. Mathews, who by this 
rare opportunity has greatly enriched 
his theatrical library. 

It is, however, to the prices pro- 
duced by the rare works of early writers, 
that I would call your readers’ atten- 
tion; and for that purpose have select- 
ed the following specimens : 

The Famous Historye of the Life and Death 
of Captaine Thomas Stukeley, with his 
Marriage to Alderman Curteis daughter, 
&e, 4to, 1605. 231. 10s, L.S. 

A Pretie new Enterlude of Kyng Daryus, &c. 
4to.1565. 281. L.S. 

The Raigne of King Edward the Third. 

‘ 4to. 1596. 5i. 7s. = ben - 

t co omedie o 
’ he Flower of Wakefield. “= 

1599. 91. 9s. Thorpe. 

A pleasant Commodie called Looke about 
you. 4to. 1600. 10/. Thorpe. 

The Pedler’s Prophecie. 4to. 1595. 101. 


The true Tragedie of Richard the Third. 


4to. 1594. 30/. L.S. 
The Passage of Queen Elizabeth through 


= . of London *. ato. 1588. 101, 

1; 'e 

The Joyful Receiving of the Queen into 
Norwich ¢. 4to. 1578. 142. 14s. Leigh S. 

Entertainments to Frederick Coun Pals. 
ave and Elizabeth, daughter of King 


ames, on their way to Heidelberg. 4to. 
1613. 102 igh 5. 
Entertainment of King Charles at Edin- 


burgh. 4to. 1633. 51. 2s. 6d. L.S. 

First Part of the Tragicall Raigne of Seli- 
mus, Emperour of the Turkes. 4to. 1594. 
101. 5s. Thorpe. 

History of the Tryall of Chevalry, with the 
Life and Death of Cavaliero Dicke Bow- 
yer. 4to. 1605. 161. Thorpe. 

A Warning for Faire Women, containing, 
the Murder of Master George Sanders 
of London, Marchant, nigh Shoot 
Hill, consented unto by his own wife. 
4to. 1599. 201. L.S. 

Warres of Cyrus, King of Persia, against 
&e. 4to. 1594. 101. Thorpe. 

The Earl of Sterling’s Monarchicke Trage- 
dies. 12mo. 1616. 61, Jolley. 

Campion’s Masque at Lord Hay’s Marriage. 
4to. 1607. 101. Leigh. 

His Royal Entertainment at Cawsome House, 
and his Lords’ Masque (published - 
ther). 4to. 1613. 101. ring weal 

His Masque at the Earl of Somerset’s Mar- 
viage. 4to. 1614. 101. Leigh. 

Chapman's Masque of the Middle Teen leand 
Lincoln’s Inn. 4to. 1613. 71 2s.6d. Theme, 

The Countess of Pembroke’s Yvy Church 
and the Countess of Pembroke’s Emanuel, 
by Abr. Fraunce, 4to. 1591 (in one vol.) 
18l. 10s. Leigh. 

Gascoigne’s Works. 4to, 1587. 62. Thorpe. 

Green’s Orlando Furioso. 4to. 1599. 101. 
5s. Thorpe. 

His Comical Historie of Alphonso King of 
Aragon (wants No. 4). 4to. 1599. 5l. 
10s. Thorpe. 

Antonius, a "Pragedie translated by Mary 
Countess of Pembroke from the French of 
Ro. Garnier. 4to. 1592. 8i.12s. Thorpe. 

The same in 12mo. 1595. 7l. 7s. Thorpe. 

Lyly’s Woman in the Moone. 4to. 1597, 
51. 7s. 6d. Thorpe. 

Middleton’s Blurt Master Constable. 4to. 
1602. 5l. 7s. 6d. Thorpe. 

Munday’s Death of Robert Earle of Hun- 
tington, otherwise called Robin Hood, 
&e. 4to. 1601. 8l. 6s. Thorpe. 

His Historie of the Life of Sir John Old- 
castle, the Lord Cobham. 4to. 
1600, 81. rpe. 

Nash’s Pleasant Comedie, called Summers 
last Will and Testament. 4to, 1600. 
51. Thorpe. 

Nevyle’s Lamentable Tragedie of CEdipus. 
12mo. 1563. 51. 7s. 6d. Thorpe. 

Newton’s translation of Seneca’s ten Trage- 
dies. Abr. Fraunce. 4to. 1581. 9/. Thorpe. 








* Reprinted in Queen Eliz. Progresses. 
t Also there reprinted. 
Nicholas’s 
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Jolley. 

Shakspeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 4to. 1637. 
7l. 7s. Herring. 

His Love's Labour's Lost. 4to. 1598. 
ils. . 

The same in 4to. 1631. 71. 7s. Herring. 

His Henry the Fourth. 4to. 1608, 15l. 
10s. Herring. 

His Mercuant or Venice. 4to. 1600. 
521. 10s. S. 

Another edition, same year. 131, 13s. Her- 


ring. 

His Nlerry Wives of Windsor. 4to, 1619. 
71. 7s. Herring. 

His Hamlet. 4to. 1611. 61. 10s. Thorpe. 

His King Lear (4 leaves wanting). 4to. 
1608. 101. Thorpe. 

His Ornerro. 4to. 1622. 42/. Herring. 

His Pericles. 4to. 1609. 9. 9s. Herring. 

His Richarde Duke of Yorke (one leaf MS.) 
4to.. 1600. 5/1. 7s. Thorpe. 

Still’s Ryght pithy, pleasaunt, and merie 
Comedie, intytuled Gammar Gurton’s 
Nedle. 4to. 1575. 10/. Thorpe. 

Studley’s translation of Seneca’s Medea. 
12mo, 1566. 71. 10s. Thorpe. 

Wever'’s Lusty Juventus. 4to, nd, 22/. 
1s: Thorpe. 

Wilmot’s Tragedie of Tancred and Gismund. 
Ato. 1592. 10/.. Thorpe. 

The Duchess of Newcastle’s Plays (2 vols. 
in 1.) with portrait, fol. 1662—1668. 
51. 15s. 6d. Thorpe. 

First. folio edition of Shakspeare. 1623. 
(title and first leaf reprinted.) 192. 19s. 
Harding. 

Third edition. 1663. 221. 1s. Thorpe. 

Churchyard’s Chippes, containing the 
Queen’s Reception at Bristol*. 4to. 
1578. 61. 16s. 6d. Thorpe. 

Chester Mysteries, priited by Mr. Mark- 
land for the Roxburghe Club in 1818. 
18/. Thorpe. 

By the preceding it will be seen that 
Mr. Thorpe was, as usual, the chief 
— In regard to competition, 

is unwearied steadiness and determi- 

nation was also, as usual, astonishing, 
and it must indeed be a dear-bought 
victory when he yields the palm. 

The total proceeds were 1,75 11. Os. 6d. 

Yours, &c. NeEpos. 


Mr. Ursan, May 20. 

b er Magazine is the emporium 

of Literature, the Leipsic of 
Science, if I may thus express myself, 
the mart established, under favour of 
Apollo and the Muses. In it you 
permit innumerable little Bazars to be 
erected for thie accommodation of 
various: tastes and descriptions, who 
exhibit their different wares, and traf- 
fic and barter for their own private 


12mo. 1574. 16, 


51, 





* Also reprinted in Queen Eliz. Prog. 
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profit and the entertainment of the 
public. Allow me then, Mr. Urban, 
to claim my share in this general be- 
nefit, and to display (not for sale, cer- 
tainly, but for inspection) two curious 
articles, neat as imported, to which I 
know not where to find guicguam si- 
mile aut secundum. 'They are, 

I. * Jodoci Badii Ascensii Stultiferz 
navicule seu scaphe Fatuaram Mu- 
lierum: circa sensus quinque exteri- 
ores fraude navigantium. 

Stultiferee naves sensus animosque trahentes 
Mortis in exitium.” 

The work is of quarto size, contains 
twenty-four leaves only, and is adorned 
with seven grotesque wood-cuts. My 
copy was printed at Strasbourg in the 
year 1502. Its conclusion runs thus : 
—‘*Peroratio. Hac sunt que ad Na- 
vim Stultiferam accedere posse putavi : 
quaque subito calore ex variis collegi : 
ne forte quis furti accuset: si aliorum 
fragmenta hic compererit. Nullum 
enim est dictum quod non dictum 
prius. Preterea hee eA intentione 
conscripsi, ut in vernaculam Gallis 
linguam verterentur: si tamen sub 
hdc quoque form’ imprimenda puta- 
bis, non damnavero sententiam tuam, 
Angelberte optime : verum optavero 
ut ad limam nostram remittantur, ut 
castigatiora emitti possent: verum quia 
tibi deditum hoc quicquid est muneris: 
utcunque feeceris subscripsero. Vale. 
Ex Lugduno anno M.cccc.xcvitt. 
quarto Idus Septembris. 

II. ‘La Nef des Folles selon les 
cing sens de nature, composé selon 
Yevangille de monseigneur Saint Ma- 
thieu des cinq vierges qui ne prind- 
rent point d’uylle avecques eulx pour 
mettre en lenrs lampns.” 

This work also is of quarto size, con- 
tains sixty-six leaves, and is adorned 
with twenty-eight wood-cuts equally 
grotesque, as the seven prints before- 
mentioned. My copy was printed at 
Paris, in the year 1501; but is confes- 
sedly a translation, with additional re- 
marks, in compliance with the wishes 
of the.compiler of the Latin satirical 
performance. 


AN UNFLEDGED BIBLIOMANIAC. 


«”» The first *¢ Ship of Fools,” as is well- 
known, was written in German by Sebastian 
Brandt; various translations in different 
languages were published (see Dibdin’s 
Ames, 11. 438, and his Bibl. Spence. 111. 
208—16) ; we do not, however, find the 
above-mentioned volumes mentioned by Mr. 
Dibdin ;—they were either versions or imita- 


tions. Eprr. : 
REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





69. A Defence of the True and Catholic Doc- 
trine of the Sacrament of the Body and 
Blood of our Saviour Christ, with a Con- 
Sutation of sundry Errors concerning the 
same ; by the most Rev. Thomas Cranmer, 
Lord Archlishop of Canterbury. To which 
is prefixed an Introduction, Historical and 
Critical, in Illustration of the Work, and 
in Vindication of the Character of the Au- 
thor, and therewith of the Reformation in 
England, against some of the Allegations 
which have been ri made by the Rev. 
Dr. Liogard, the Rev. Dr. Milner, and 
Charles Butler, Esq. By the Rev. Henry 
John Todd, M.A. F.S.A. C in in 
Ordinary to his Majesty, and of 
Settrington, Yorkshire. 8vo. pp. 263. 


THAT Antichrist was first revealed 
in the person of Boniface III. who 
set up the supremacy of the Papal See, 
and that corruption of the sound doc- 
trine of the Sacrament was part of the 
Mystery of Iniquity, is solemnly main- 
tained by Archbishop Usher* (De 
Success. et statu Christian. Eccles. 
Cap. ii. Pp; 18, ed. 1687), and the 
good Archbishop certainly makes out 
a very strong case, b exhibiting that 
never-ending lava of error and mis- 
chief which flowed from the Romish 
volcano, and utterly destroyed the ve- 
getation of pure Christianity. The fa- 
thers had, inter alia, spoken mysterious- 
ly of the Eucharist (see Bishop Jewel's 
Reply to Harding, p. 322), apparently 
because it was the rule to conceal their 
mysteries by enigma from the heathens 
(Eustace’s Ttaly, ii. 186, 3d edition). 
Whatever might be the succeeding 
ebullitions of error (and we are not 
writing a disquisition upon an ex- 
hausted subject), it appears that one 
Paschasius Ratbert, Abbot of Corby, 
maintained that the sacramental bread, 
taken at the altar, was the identical 
body of Christ, born of the Virgin. 
Bertram or Ratramnus, deservedly 
spoken of with high — by Mr. 

‘odd, (p. v. vii.) wrote a book against 
the doctrine of Radbert ; and his work 
having been brought to Charles the 
Bald, some time between the years 


875 and 877, “‘quarenti imperatori 


utrim ipsum corpus quod de Marif na- 





© As before by Wicliffe and Cranmer. 
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tum est et passum, mortuum et sepul- 
tum, quodque ad dexteram patris consi- 
deat, sit quod ore fidelium per sacra- 
mentorum mysterium in Ecclesid quoti- 
dit sumitur ; respondet Bertramus, dis- 
crimen inter utruthque esse tantum, 
quantum est inter pignus et eam rem 
pro gud pignus tradtlur ; quantum inter 
imaginem et rem cujus est imago, et 
quantum iniecr speciem et veritatem.— 
(Usher, ubi supra, p. 25 ; Fabric. Bibl. 
M. #v. i. 661.) This, which was the 
true doctrine, was immediately pro- 
scribed by the Antichrist aforesaid, the 
Papal See, but maintained by the Greek 
Church. The result of the contro- 
versy is thus stated by Bishop Jewel, 
**Duns [Scotus] having occasion to 
intreat hereof, writeth thus; Ad hanc 
sententiam principaliter videtur mo- 
vere, quod de sacramentis tenendum 
est, sicut tenet Sancta Romana Ec- 
clesia. Ipsa autem tenet, panem Tran- 
substantiari in corpus et vinum in san- 
guinem; for confirmation hereof he 
allegeth not the Greeke Church, as 
knowing it had evermore holden the 
contrary, but only the particular deter- 
mination of the Church of Rome, con- 
claded first in the Council of Lateran, 
in the year of our Lord 1215, and 
never before.” (Reply, ubi supr. 323.) 

Whether Antichrist and the Lady 
of Babylon are man and wife, or whe- 
ther she declines such an honourable 
mode of connexion, we shall not de- 
cide ; but certain it is that the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation is her issue, and 
publickly registered as such in the year 
1215. 1226 worship of the Host 
was added by Pope Honorius, and thus 
the said issue of Antichrist was raised 
to the dignity of a heathen god, a fari- 
naceous idol. 

After this proemium, we shall pro- 
ceed to the work of the learned and 
amiable Divine before us, a writer who 
consults edification in all that he under- 
takes, and is deeply to be respected by 
all who have the high reason to know 
how useful such characters are to the 
glory, the prosperity, and the opulence 
of the Nation ; for upon superiority of 
mind alone must ever rest the pre-emi- 
nence of any civilized country what- 
ever.. The better the information which 

Govern- 
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Governments, executive and legislative, 


are possessed of, the wiser will be their. 


measures ; ‘and wher knowledge is dis- 
persed among the people, they cannot 
endanger them by folly or ignorance. 

The thesis ‘of Mr. Todd's work is, 
that Transubstantiation (the beau ideal 
of Papal Christianity) is the leading 
point of difference between our Church 
and that of the Romanists. From cir- 
cumstances which the Publick will 
intuitively comprehend, Mr. Todd re- 
publishes Archbishop Cranmer’s con- 
futation of —* rae =a 
was begotten gnoranee, a u- 
cated by Craft. "16 this valuable tract 
he has added an historical preface, in 
vindication of the character of the un- 
fortunate Archbishop, and confutation 
of infinite slanders by the Romanists. 
Of their modes of controversy, from the 
state of modern times, it will be bet- 
ter to show the opinion given by men 
long agu deceased, who knew them 
well. Bishop Jewell characterizes his 
adversary ‘‘as a cocke that is well re 
pered with garlike before the fight, 
seeking to overmatch his fellow rather 
with ranknesse of breath, than with 
might of body.” Now of slanders pro- 
pagated, what could be greater than 
that Henry VIII. had corrupted the 
mother of Ann Boleyn, and wilfully 
married his own daughter. Of the 
acts of monsters, as of those of luna- 
tics, we have heard of course; but 
men do not fall in love with their 
children ; even brothers have no sexual 
love for sisters; and Heury, though 
from satiety ke desired new connexious, 
was not a gross debauchee. 

This historical Preface is written 
with perfect temper, and with an in- 
tention of dispreving scandal by evi- 
dence, a task not difficult to a man of 
Mr. Todd's research. He trades upon 
a large capital, and had he not had to 
deal with such adversaries as Doctors 
Milner and Lingard, his competition 
would have been only creelty and op- 
pression. Cranmer’s conduct did, how- 
ever, require explanation. ‘The real 
cause we ena to be ~~ Cran- 
mer was, in our judgment, from prin- 
ciple a Reformer, and Henry som that 
the principle might render him very 
useful for his own private purposes. 
Both parties had an interest in serving 
each other, but with different objects; 
one public, the other selfish ; and Cran- 
mer was fesced to compromise.. He 
chad been more of the hero, but less of 
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the statesman, if he had been quite in- 
flexible ; yet he would have done less 
b he oak than the willow po- 
icy.—The grand difficulty is the re- 
cantations in the reign of Mary, and 
which in part, from the high author® 
ties of Dr. Wordsworth and Mr. Todd, 
we ate bound to consider as fabrica- 
tions or ready-made statements, that 
he was unwarily induced to sign. We 
know that, before execution, it was 
customary for the unfortunates to deli- 
ver eulogies of the Kings, by whose 
power they suffered; and if Cranmer’s 
dying declaration be authentic, he 
wrote such recantations through “‘ fear 
of death, and to save his life, if it might 
be.” (Todd, p. cxi.) But what does 
the matter prove? only personal weak- 
ness. Alteration of sentiment can 
never be effected by fear. Bishop 
Jewell committed the same fault thro’ 
fear, and Fuller’s commentary on it 
(Church Hist. b. viii. p. 9) is appli- 
cable to Cranmer. “ty conceal this 
his fault, had been partiality; to in- 
sult over him, cruelty; to pity him, 
charity; to admire God in permitting 
him, true devotion ; to be wary of our- 
selves, on the like occasion, Christian 
discretion.” We know that the Ca- 
tholics, as they are called, have pub- 
lished statements, professing their in- 
tentions, as the final measure, to be- 
come the established religion of Eu- 
rope, Protestants being tolerated. Such 
statements have been published on the 
Continent, as ridicule of a Royal Pro- 
testant succession has been in Ireland. 
We solemnly disclaim any personal feel- 
| towards the Catholics, any thing 
unbrotherly as men and fellow citi- 
zens, but we consider their superstition 
as centuries behind the reason of the 
age ; and yet, because ‘‘ one fool makes 
many” * (begging their pardon), we do 
not think them enemies to be despised. 
We shall therefore conclude with Mr. 
Todd's fine appeal to the excellent 
sense of our countrymen, of which the 
Catholics would in all ages have de- 
prived us. 
<* Whoever attentively considers the eha- 
racter of Cranmer, will agree with one of his 
biographers, that the light in which he ap- 
to most advantage is in that of a Re- 
ormer, conducting the great work of a reli- 
ious establishment. That work for near 
ree centuries has ‘* stood like a tower,” 





* Prince Hohenlohe’s attempts vindicate 
| and 


this remark. 
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and is it now to be assailed, with the hope 
of shaking it, by the revived enginery of 


and midway opponents? Is. it possi- 
tie thes the misrepresentations of 
days, the distortions be ancien nae! facts, sup- 
by insinuating diction and ingenious 
— cg ots yh) us to believe that 
the labours of Cranmer were ill-directed, 
and that his work is not worth de- 
fence? Forbid it, Truth; forbid it, Ho- 
nour; forbid it, Liberty! and to the doubts 
or queries, whether happiness, and wisdom, 
and im tin morals, and the revival 
of letters, have been promoted by this great 
work, the sublime words of one of its no- 
blest children [Milton] might be a sufficient 
answer, if a of very animated elo- 
upon the subject [in Mr. Burdon’s 
ize Essay at 2 pa — 1814] did not 
also present itself as worthy to be general! 
et and admired, with which I shall 
finish what I have collected, and what I urge 
in behalf of Archbishop Cranmer, and of the 
Reformation in England : 


_ ©And first, in the words of Milton, 
when I recall to mind at last, after so 
many dark ages, wherein the huge over- 
shadowing train of error had almest swe 
all the stars out of the firmament of t 
Church, how the bright and blissful Reform- 
ation, by Divine Power, struck through the 
black and settled night of ignorance and an- 
tichristian tyranny, methinks a sovereign and 
reviving joy must needs rush into the bosom 
of him that reads or hears; and the sweet 
odour of the “returning Gospel imbathe his 


soul with the of heaven. Thea 
was the sacred Bible sought out of the dusty 
corners- where hood and neg- 


lect had thrown it; the schools opened di- 
vine and human learning, raked out of the 
embers of forgotten tongues; the princes 
and cities trooping apace to the new erect- 
ed banner of salvation; the martyrs with the 
unresistible might of weakness shaking the 
powers of darkness, and scorning the fiery 
tage of the old red dragon. 

‘ Lastly, let us mark the observation 
made in our own times. The Reformation, 
that great spring-time of English Litera- 
ture; the nativity and as it were the very 
cradle of our national genius. For the 
ehildren of the Reformation are pa the 

su rs and tals of our na- 
+ sa fare. To Sad net we are 
indebted for Hooker, and Hall, and Chilling- 
worth, and even for the flower of our coun- 
trymen, Milton. Nor can it be doubted 
but that those agitations and convulsions of 
the public mind, which ever accompany any 
great change oF -e-w opinion, especially 
en matters of s importance, are 
highty favourable to the — of dor- 
mant genius, the evolution of lateat 
They say to the > arise ; état 
secret one, come fe They speak with o 
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voiee which not even thé obstinacy ef inve-— 
terate indolence can resist, which penetrates 
even to the dark cells of superstition. At, 
the Reformation, the mind first again reoo- 
vered its liberty, and resulted back to its 
native independence of thinking. ‘This was 
that universal and truly Catholic emanci- 
pption, that Egyptian deliverance, that en- 
argement and liberation of the soul, that 
manumission of the spirit, whereby it was 
rescued from the subtleties of the school- 
men, the vanities of a fearful ignorance ;' 
and having escaped as a bird out of the 
snare of the fowler, it took its flight from 
earth to bring down fire from heaven. But 
what was more than all this, the writers of 
that day had their imaginations warmed, 
and their conceptions elevated by that con- 
stant conversation with the Scriptures which 
the Reformation excited; the Scriptures, 
those abundant repertories of all that is vast 
in thought, stupendous in imagery, and mag~- 
nificent in language. To these fountains of 
sublime truth they made their daily pilgrim-" 
age and their nightly visitations. Here it’ 
is that we must look for the reason why 
Sonr ent passages in Hooker which might 
have done honour to Shakspeare ; passages. 
such as we now search for in vain, either in 


poetry or in prose.’ ” 


en 

70. The Life of the Rev. John Wesley, M.A. 
Fell. Linc. College, Oxford ; in which are’ 
included the Life of his Brother, the Rev. 
Charles Wesley, M.A. Student of Christ 
Church; and Memoirs of their Family, 
comprehending an Account of the great 
Revival of Religion, in which. they were 
the first and chief Instruments. By the 
Rev. Henry Moore. Vol. JI. 8vo. pp. 578. 
IT has been a remark of philoso- 
phers, that religious enthusiasm has 
ever professed to revive the golden age, 
i.e. to produce a race of men without. 
vice or misery, and has ever failed in 

~ attempt. ~ 
the term Philosophers, it may be 
fevod that we mean Infidels. as 
to Christianity, but the application is 
unjust. By philosophers, is simply 
implied sound abstract reasoners from 
history ; and in this sense it is used by 
Dr. Wheeler in his Theological Lec- 
tures. History is the Bible of human 
conduct: the Revelation of the will of 
God is a code of laws, with to 
the moral and religious behaviour of 
mankind. Philosophy only regards 
the actions of the material upon which 
those laws are to operate, and if men 
profess to ray oe on His- 
tory says it is impossi ‘0 era- 
dicate imperfection nom ] impos- 


sibility; and, to come to the question 
before 
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before. us, per saltum, our opinion is, 
that the best: practicable good to be 
obtained under the nature of man is 
Education in moral and religious prin- 
ciples ; and that Wesley did not disco- 
ver the philosopher's ‘stone in his sub- 
stitution, instead, of religious enthu- 
siasm. We speak with temper, for 
we like the author before us. We 
see nothing unholy or unamiable, and, 
though we disapprove of his doctrine, 
we respect meekness in religious cha- 
racters. We would preach if it was 
our duty against the Monk of Sterne 
(as- we would against any one who 
erred with the improvement of the 
age); but with the poor Monk’s sub- 
lime holiness and divine benevolence, 
what person worthy of the name of 
man does not cordially sympathize? 
Private character is not, however, 
connected with the subject before us. 
That is doctrine; and the Wesleyan, 
according to the book before us, is to 
consider mere suggestion of the under- 
standing as divine authority for acting 
according to that suggestion, and there- 
fore infallible. The pre-supposition is 
inspiration, which is represented as 
consequent upon a certain intenseness 
of religious feeling. The Holy Spirit 
of course did not leave to the human 
imperfection of the Apostles their own 
judgment, what they should say or do; 
and because éhey were dictated to, every 
follower of Wesley has a right to as- 
sume that he speaks and acts under 
the like paramount guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. To inculcate this doc- 
trine is neither more nor less than the 
tendency of the work before us; and 
the inculcation of such a «doctrine in 
the Founder of a sect, is a masterly act 
of policy, because it confers divine au- 
thority and infallibility upon the 
Founder. We have heard of sectaries 
who would not have spikes to their 
iron rails, because it was an arm of 
flesh; but though they would not 
guard against aggression by human 
means, it might not be equally easy 
to persuade them not to run away 
from a mad dog. Now our opinion 
is that (in homely language) all such 
doctrines have a tendency to create 
fools. To-us it seems an obvious in- 
stitution of Providence, that Reason 
should be-our guide in affairs of this 
world ; for most certain it is, that our 
worldly necessities and interests -all 
int to the cultivation of this ‘* image 
of God in man,” as the chief efficient 
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cause of our well-being and happiness; 
and we take it as a postulate, that men 
may be the better for being wiser, but 
never for being more foolish. In truth, 
as Goldsmith says, there is no agent of 
temporal well-being but prudence; and 
if history be consulted, every attempt 
to over-religionize the world has oe 
produced civil and political evil. It is 
indeed a most unphilosophical mode of 
arguing in these projectors, that while 
they are perpetually arguing the fal/ of 
man (in their own construction of it) 
as a leading position why their nos- 
trums should be infallible, they utter! 
forget that the imperfection whic 
they propose to be the basis of their 
success, 1s the very cause why they 
cannot succeed. 

We may make men become so cha- 
ritable we benevolent, as not to have 
a malignant feeling; but as long as 
— have necessities and passions, they 
will consult their interests and their 

leasures ; and under these deteriorat- 
ing influences we cannot make them 
holy and absolute angels. It is absurd 
to talk of holiness to men habituated 
to luxury or starving with want, nor 
will the morbid and benumbed feel- 
ing of Ascetics attach to numerous 
classes of society. Could a consistent 
saint be made out of a wine-merchant, 
or a Quaker out of a gunpowder ma- 
nufacturer? We correct ourselves,— 
the Carron Company, formerly at least 
Quakers, cast cannon, and yet they 
object to war! But interest, passion, 
and necessity, are the devil's old and 
fast friends; and all philosophers know 
that, as men become more civilized, 
they ye more keenly the advan- 
tages of having le to deal 
with instead of ac poll all this 
grows out of circumstances, namely, 
coeeny and civilization, and was un- 
erstood by heathens. There is ano- 
ther curious fact. The French say 
that the poets, as Dante and others, 
have fully succeeded in representations 
of Hell, but never of a -Paradise, in 
which a sensible man would like to 
pass his life. Now our religionists 
act like the poets. They give us all 
fear, and no attraction ; but they might 
teach us otherwise, and ought to do so. 
They ought to exhibit the blessedness 
of feelings unconnected with sense ; 
such, for instance, as maternal love, 
and the raptures arising, like the tones 
of -delightful music, from the cultiva- 
tion of picty, wisdom, and sentiment. 


Madame 
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Madame Maintenon said that she had 
no taste for innocent pleasures, but for- 
got that they must and do accompany 
existence itself. (See Paley.) Ac- 
cording to our views of Scripture, we 
conceive Heaven to consist in the per- 
sonification of our abstract virtuous 
pleasures. Gesner, Klopstock, and 
Sturm, delight in this way of repre- 
senting the beatitude of our best qua- 
lities ; our English religionists in thun- 
dering out Hell; and they create infi- 
dels, by making God an unfeeling ty- 
rant. Every man reads these German 
works with pleasurable feelings ; but 
not one single attraction is permitted 
in our ultra-religious books. ‘They re- 
semble prison regulations and tracts, 
and treat human beings as a gaol-chap- 
lain does felons. But we must not 
digress in this manner. . Reason, we 
repeat, is as much a divine gift as Re- 
velation ; nor can they be at variance 
without making God the author of 
evil, and.a patron.of principles which, 
as they are the only certain means of 
temporal ' prosperity, he evidently re- 
commends, and yet (as is pretended) 
reprobates. 

‘o apply this proemium to the work 
before us. The obligation of being 
always employed in bodily labour bru- 
talizes the poor, and aggravates the 
temptations of sense. The feelings re- 
quisite for enjoying abstract pleasures 
require moral and religious cultivation. 
Wesley saw this state of things, and 
proposed to amend it by exciting en- 
thusiasm. Had he struck upon edu- 
cation as the remedy, his reputation 
would have been unimpeachable. 

- We now give a specimen of the 
principle which animates the whole 
book before us. 

Dr. Whitehead observed upon some 


_act- of Wesley, se ey | of his friends 


were of opinion that he would have 
acted a more wise and better part, had 
he never meddled with political dis- 
putes.” P. 265. Upon this Mr. Moore 
makes the following observation: “ It 
was very natural for them to think so. 
They took counsel with flesh and blood, 
which he never dared to do.” 

In short, from the book before us, 
we are to believe that Wesley was an 
automaton of Providence ; and if this 
be not the very same pretension which 
the Pope has ever set up, we have 
never comprehended history. If Wes- 
ley was insulted by a mob, and-escaped 


with his life, it was not because peo- 
ple are afraid of being, bengal but by 
miraculous interposittop, although it 
is a rule in philosophizing never to as- 
cribe to extraordinary agency what can 
be explained by the common course of 
things. 
The work will be duly apprecia’ 

by the followers of Wesley, aud the au- 
thor is certainly a. man alter their own 
heart. . To us nothing appears new in 
the book, because it assimilates the 
journals, &c. &c. of the old covenaut- 
ers, Cromwell and his officers, seching 
the Lord, &c. &c. We are friends to 
common sense, and consider applica- 
tion of the ey and important 
objects of the Holy Bible to the com- 
mon purposes of ordinary life, as jar- 
gon, profanation, and bad taste; nor 
do we think such details as form a 
mere diary of the common incidents 
of life, to be of public importance. 
The author and his friends think other- 
wise, because they deem the Almighty 
to be a Father, who regards them alone 
of all his children; but as spoiling 
children is an imperfection, and in 
Divine Government would bean irra- 
tional criminality, we doubt the fact. 
Even St. Paul says, he might himself 
become a castaway, and he was. a fa- 


vourite. 

—-@--— 

71. 4 New Universal Biography, contain- 
ing interesting Accounts, critical and his- 
torical, of the Lives and Characters,’ La- 
bours and Actions, of eminent Persons in 
all Ages and Countries, Conditions, and 
Professions ; classed according to their 
various talents and pursuils, and arranged 
in Chronological Order ; showing the Pro- 
gress of Men and Things from the begin- 
ning of the World to the present Time. 
To which is added, an alphatetical Index 
Sor reference. By the Rev. John Platts, 
Author of the New Seclf-interpreting Tes- 
tament, &c. &c. Vol, I. comprehending 
the first Series from the Creation to the 
Birth of Christ. 8vo. pp. 749. 


BIOGRAPHY should be like 
scenery and portrait painting. It should 
exhibit the most minute discrimina- 
tions, and the peculiar distinguishing 
features of every respective character, 
and not be a mere narrative of the 
common incidents of life. In shast, 
every department.should be written_by 
professional men acquainted with the 
subject ; medical lives by medical men, 
military lives by military.men, on so 

orth. 
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forth. In many instances, it requires 


professional knowledge to discriminate 
the respective merits or failures of each 
several character. The advantages of 
such amodeof writing Biography would 
be, that it would contain a history of 
each science in union with the com- 
mon information, and thus it would be 
a vehicle of instruction, whilst other- 
wise it is only a catalogue of events 
common to all maukind ; birth, mar- 
riage, death, &c. For instance, the 
tactics of Fabius, Hannibal, and Ser- 
turius are distinctively different, and 
convey admirable lessons of instruc- 
tions in certain descriptions of war- 
fare, all which is lost by a mere gene- 
ral narrative of the events of their pri- 
vate lives. 

Plutarch upon the whole is the best 
model, for he is a very pleasant gossip; 
and though the world does not allow 
any credit to old women, yet they will 
indulge in minute particularities, which 
are very interesting, where the subject 
commands attention; and from the 
well-stored memories of grandmamas, 
may often be obtained those anecdotes 
which individuate the character, and 
which would otherwise be lost in irre- 
eoverable oblivion. The Life of New- 
ton in Mr. Chalmers’s grand collec- 
tion exhibits this in perfection; for 
we have there a picture of his boyhood, 
which as .much anticipates and cha- 
racterizes the man, as the bud does the 
flower. 

But there are useful compendia, 
which may be considered as indispens- 
able auxiliaries to history, and correc- 
tives of ignorance. The work before 
us is one of this ready-reckoner kind ; 
and, in our judgment, it is a very im- 
portant, and it may be said, as we all 
read the Bible, necessary annexation to 
the Sacred Volume,—an account of the 
characters named in Scripture. At the 
antediluvian period, we could not but 
smile ; for it is astonishing that puerili- 
ties have been published which no man 

sed of common sense would se- 
riously utter in conversation only, sach 
as Eve’s widowhood, definition of Cain's 
mark, and intention “only to beat Abel, 
not kill him,” &c. &c. things which 
nobody can possibly ascertain. How- 
ever, this has nothing to do with the 
general merits of the book, which is 
undoubtedly beneficial, especially with 
regard to readers who have not had a 
liberal education. ‘ee 
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72%. Original Views of Churches. By J.P. 
Neale and J. Le Keux. Vol. 1, 


AFTER reading the following pa- 
ragraphs in the prospectus for this work, 
we sent for the first Number. 


*The origin and progress of ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture is certainly a subject most 
worthy and attractive. It is one which im- 
perceptibly engages our earliest attention, 
and which involves in the recollection the 
most pleasing ideas of the regard that is na- 
— paid to the religious structures of 
our forefathers, and to the depositaties of 
the illustrious dead. The plan of a chrono- 
logical series of specimens brings the whole’ 
body of ecclesiastical architecture in sys- 
a review before the intelligent mind,” 

Convinced of the truth of these re- 
marks, and that such a work by the 
gentlemen whose names are xed, 
could not but be good, we felt mtensely 
anxious for its arrival. The Number 
came,—it was placed before us,—but 
such was its external appearance, that 
we were stupefied, — obsteteruntque 
come, et vox faucibus hesit. ** Can this 
ill-designed hideous cover have been 
the work of Messrs. Neale and Le 
Keux?” was the first expression which 
—— our lips, when we recovered 


We ventured to open it,—the touch 
was a magic wand, which bid the hor- 
rid phantom vanish from our view, and 
displayed, in atl the elegance and beauty 
of aérial fancy, the fairy work within. 
“This is indeed worthy of the pencil 
of Neale and the burin of Le Keux,” 
was a spontaneous ejaculation; and 
now that the several Numbers are 
stri of their vile wrappers, and a 

nore Me in a more Pritable bind. 
ing, we challenge contradiction when 
we say that a work of such real merit 
for such a price was never before 
produced. The clearness of engraving 
with the ive which so emi- 
nently distinguish the works of both the 
Le Keux’s, appear to the ae advan- 

, when exhibiting such picturesque 
ao of Churches > ey 
sketched. With so dainty a repast, we 
know not how to decide what dishes 
best suit our palate ;—Stoke _. 
Church, St. Alban’s Abbey, S. Ei 
Croydoa 


view, the monuments in 


Chureh, Little Malvern Church, the 
interior of the same, ‘strike us most 
forcibly, particularly the two dast ; but 
the loxne Loucke of the whole.is the 

Frontispiece ; 
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Frontispiece; which is designed with 
such exquisite taste, 2s in our judg- 
ment to confer very great honour on 
the artist who can call the work his 
own. 

It were captious, when so much ex- 
cellence exists, to point out trifling 
faults, but on cvolly looking through 
the book we feel regret that the monu- 
ment of Sir Oliver de Ingham should 
exhibit his effigy with a head out of 
all proportion, especially as that is not 
the case with the original, 
gures of Sir Roger de Sun and Mar- 
garet his lady are far better; but the 
writer of the accompanying account 
seems to have mistaken his jousting 
helmet for the body of a Saracen, 
whose head forms the crest with which 
it is surmounted. We are at a loss to 
conceive what is meant in a few lines 
lower down on the same page, by the 
expression, ‘‘ the armour of the knight 
was inlaid with roundels;” but we have 
no ather faults to find with the letter- 
press, which gives a concise historical 
account of the subjects of the plates, in 
a manner useful and satisfactory. 

We cannot conclude these few ob- 
servations better than in the words of 
the prospectus, that ‘‘ no such work on 
such a plan had hitherto been sub- 
mitted to tlfe publick sufficiently com- 
prehensive to satisfy that spirit of in- 

uiry and love of research which are 
daily gaining ground on the subject, 
nor at a price that will place them 
within the reach of the general reader.” 


—_—@e— 


73. A Glossary of North Country Words in 
5 an original Manuscript in the 
Library of John George Lambton, Esq: 
M.P. with considerable Additions. By 
John Trotter Brockett, F.S.4. London 
and Newcastle. 12mo. pp. 243. 


THESE works are always valuable 
gratifications of learned curiosity, and 
sometimes have the high character of 
national importance. We once heard 
a trial for murder mentioned, where 
the evidence had been nearly thrown 
into the greatest obscurity and confu- 
sion by a mistake concerning popular 
dialect. Ina county where heard, or 
rather heared, is pronounced hired, a 
rustick gave evidence in the latter form 
of n. TheJ immediately 
addressed the jury, to beg them to take 
notice of the words of the witness, con- 
cerning the hiring, as it material al- 
tered the features of- the case. The 
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Lord Lieutenant (our informant) was 
fortunately standing by the Judge, and 
corrected his mi ension of the 
man’s meaning ; and without such cor~ 
rection he certainly would not have 
summed up the evi accurately. 

These words also preserve the me- 
mory of many obsolete customs, .Mr. 
Brockett has made the proper distine- 
tion of those which are merely vicious 
pronunciations. 

We shall extract some of the words. 
** Abraid or brade, to rise on the sto- 
mach with a degree of nausea, applied 
to articles of diet which prove disagree- 
able to the taste, or difficult of diges- 
tion.” Here is a singular variation or 
extension of the original meaning. 
Tyrwhit has abraide, v. Sax. to awake, 
to start. See braide. Now braid is 
crafty or deceitful, from the A. Sax. 
Bped, fraus, astus. In the Romaunt 
of the Rose, it means forthwith, or at 
a jerk, Johns, and Steev. iv. 105. In 
Percy's Ballads, Gloss. vol. i, it is 
broad, large: and Watson, in his Hali- 
fax, says, ** To brade of a man, is to be 
or act like him,” Perhaps from the 
A. S. bred, fraud or cunning, as much 
as to say, he makes use of the same 
arts or methods, Percy, in his Ballads, 
ili. 348, has in brayde, drew out, 
unsheathed.—It seems probable, that 
the real root of the Northern word 
abraid is still latent. 

Aunt, a designation for a lady of 
more complaisance than virtue. Shaks- 
peare and other play-writers use the 
term. —It should be added, a pro- 
curess. See Johns. and Stev. iii. 30.” 

Ballerag, Bullerag. To banter in a 
contemptuous way. The Crav. Gloss. 
has bullokin, imperious.—Query, if it 
be not a verb formed from bully-rook, 
a word which is used by Otway in his 
Epilogue to Alcibiades, and which 
Steevens calls a compound title, taken 
from the rooks at chess. 

Brat for a child was not always used 
contemptuously. Drayton bas (Mo- 
ses’s Birth an Miracles, b. i.) “ poor 
little brat, incapable of care.” 

Crone is certainly to scold also. ** Tt 
is tyme to crone your old officers for 
diverse thyngis.” Past. Lett. iv. 106. 

Dill is to soothe pain, as in the 
Glossary; but it also means to suffer, 
and ‘had other applications. Bish 


Hooper says (Declarat. of the 

mandments, 65), “* Are a dilling and 
burling of their haire a longer time.” 
Muckinger, Muckinder, a poeket- 
handkerchief. 
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handkerchief.—There are other mean- 
ings. Taylor, the water-poet, has 
(p. iii. p. 20), 

** Or when thou talkst with mother Antho- 


nie, 
"Twill serve for muckender, for want of 
better.” 


Muckengers, in Gloncestershire, are 
children’s pinafores with sleeves. 

Slinge, to creepingly away, to 
sneak. In. Gloucestershire, the term 
is applied to weavers, who steal the 
master’s wool, 

Thus it appears that the same words 
are used in different senses in various 
counties. The vulgar punishment of 
riding the stang, mentioned in p. 205, 
is called in Gieasectantibe, * riding 
Skimmington or Skillington,” to which 
there is some assimilation in Shilla- 

im, the celebrated islandic bard, thus 

rutally stigmatized by Eric, King of 
Norway (p. 206), yet it would be hard 
to say how such a foreign anecdote be- 
came (if it ever was so) a popular story 
among us. 

A Polyglott of all the provincial and 
obsolete terms would be very useful, 
but we fear that such a work would be 
insusceptible of perfection. To those 
who live among the poor, such lan- 
guage is a vernacular dialect, but the 
difficulty of accumulating it by enquiry 
and appeals to recolléction is insur- 
mountable, because  cifcumstances 
alone call them into use and memory. 

It is needless to say that Mr. Broc- 
kett’s collection is copious, and exe- 
cuted in a scholar-like manner. 


—-@—— 

74. The real Grievance of the Irish Pea- 
saniry, as immediately felt and complain- 
ed of among themselves, a fruitful Source 
of Beggary and Idleness, and the main 
Support of the Rock System, with a Pro- 
posal for their Amelioration. By a Cler- 
gyman of the Established Church, for se- 
veral years the resident Incumbent of a 
Parish in the South of lreland. 12mo., 
pp. 124. 

IF the Union with Ireland had 
taken place some centuries ago, the 
monstrous situation in which the po- 
pulation of that country is now placed 
would not have existed. The equality 
of rights which obtains in England 
would also have obtained there, and 
the surplus of inhabitants have taken 
the usual direction of maintenance by 
trades and avocations customary under 
such circumstances. . As things are, 
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the pressure of the population is proved 
by the very extravagant rent of. land, 
the sole cause of which is owing to the 
ample food furnished by a small piece 
of ground, through potatoe cultivation ; 
for were this not the case, emigration 
or famine must ensue. 

We do not join in the false philan- 
thropy of rearing a luxurious peasantry. 
Even the conversion of one of them 
into a gentleman's servant, renders 
him unlit for field work. But there 
is a wide difference between the suffi- 
ciency consistent with condition, and 
such wretched poverty as starves and 
exasperates, and gives to a man the 
sufferings and the vicious tricks of a 
labouring donkey. But our readers 
shall have a clear idea of the mode of 
living among the Irish peasantry, from 
our author’s second chapter, as clearly 
explaining the whole system of their 
badger-like manner of existence, a ca- 
vern for dwelling, and roots for food, 


“‘The Irish peasant rents a mud-wall 
cabin at a high rate, under some one of the 
working farmers,—indeed a great number of 
them possess only one half of a cabin, and 
very frequently three or four large families 
are to be found dwelling beneath the same 
thatched roof; but he not, with a few 
solitary exceptions, so much as a foot of 
ground beyond his cabin-door. His food 
and that of. his family consists almost en- 
tirely of potatoes, and occasionally a little 
sour milk, purchased at the farmers’ houses, 
when milk is abundant; many of the farm- 
ers consider it more profitable to give the 
milk to their pigs than sell it'to their pea- 
santry, and act accordingly.” P. 10. 


Thus it appears that the sole food of 
the Irish peasant consists in potatoes 
and butter-milk. 

To procure the former, he rents at 
an extravagant price, in general three- 

uarters of an Irish acre (what we 
should call a large garden), which he 
sets with potatoes (p. 10); very often 
he has neither fire nor pot to boil them, 
and carries the potatoes for that pur- 

e to an adjacent forge or neighbour's 

ouse. 

The rent which he pays for his 
three-quarters of an acre, taken on a 
low estimate, is this: 


«Moors -and mountainous tracks from 
thirty shillings to one guinea and a half per 
qa greund from forty to fifty 
shillings per quarter ; even within the :Jast 
year, 1823.(I have good authority for mak- 
ing the statement), two guiness and a half, 
and three pounds per quarter, have in some 

! instances 
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him that it is the necessary 
the existing state of things, English 


instances been paid for dairy ground.” P. 19. 
[The appellation given to those potatoe 
patches. } , 

The crop he cannot remove or use, 
until the rent has been paid, and the 
farmer distrains upon the crop, or 
grants mercy from some object in 
view, if the tenant is in default. 


‘The farmer is always secure of dairy 
tenants for any portion of his ground, 
which he may think proper to let out for 
potatoes ; and is consequently a stranger to 
the necessity of exertion in the cultivation 
of the soil; he never thinks of adopting the 
most common improvements in agriculture ; 
that very important subject, the rotation of 
crops, is altogether neglected in the princi- 
districts ; potatoes and wheat al- 
ternately form the standing rotation 434 
out Ireland, a country better adapted 1 be- 
lieve to the cultivation of green crops than 
any other on the face of the globe.” P. 24. 
*« In consequence of the facility of getting 
their land thus cultivated by proxy under 
this dairy ground system, the ) ped is not 
inclined to labour on his farm himself, and 
he gives no employment to others.” P. 26. 


From about the beginning of May 
to the end of June, the peasants are 
employed in potatoe-planting. (p. 37.) 
After digging the potatoes in October, 
they are occupied in procuring firing, 
threshing corn, and endeavouring to 
put together. the rent of the dairy 
ground until Christmas. 


*¢ If the rent of the dairy ground be not 
paid before Christmas, the farmer generally 
cants* [sells by auction] the potatoes ; and 
as in this case they will seldom bring the 
entire of the rent, he serves a process to the 
Sessions before the Assistant Barrister, for 
the balance; so that it is generally towards 
the beginning of February that the Irish 
peasant has leisure for murder and robbery 
and insurrection, when his feelings and pas- 
sions are roused and excited by all this treat- 
ment; when he finds himself at the com- 
mencement of the year without potatoes ; 
those he had provided being sold for less 
than their value ; and he himself put to the 
additional expence of a law proceeding, on 
account of those very potatoes, of which he 
has been thus deprived ;—is it to be won- 
dered at, when thus smarting under suffer- 
ings, the usual consequence of the dai 
ground system, that he will unite even with 
the farmer, who had thus canted his pota- 
toes, and processed him for the balance, in 

on the Rock system? For after 
the farmer has done all this, he persuades 





* See Brockett’s North Country Gloss. 
v — 
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uence of 
laws and lish government. He must 
pay exorbitant rents and tithes, and is liable 
to still more expensive law proceedings in 
default of either; they are both. sufferers 
under the existing order of Government, 
and are therefore both equally interested in 
bringing about some change.” P. 29 seq. 


After the potatoes are planted, and 
the peasant Is again at leisure, as he 
can obtain no employment, he com- 
mences begging, and this is carried on 
even by whole families (pp. 38, 39), 
and thus an aversion to work is created. 


Our author makes the following ju- 
dicious reflections upon the preceding 
statements : 

«* Let us pause and consider this mass of 
misery,—the Irish peasant, an outcast if at 
his own door,—a beggar at that of his 
neighbour,—a vagrant in his own county,— 
an unwelcome intruder in the adjoining,— 
the heir of poverty and idleness, of rags and 
filth,—the bond-slave of Popery and his own 
passions,—a ready_tool to the hand of every 
incendiary, in whose estimation, to be a pro- 
ficient in roguery is a subject for boasting, 
and who will justify murder, nay, has fre- 
quently made it a matter of jest,—who will 
readily sell himself to commit the one, as 
he is ever on the look-out for opportunities 
of shewing his skill in the practice of the 
other. Can an individual so circumstanced, 
so beset with ill, as to his outward condition, 
so fortified inwardly against all improve- 
ment, by a depraved mind and a debasing 
superstition,—can such an individual be 
well-affected to any Government ?—Impos- 
sible.” pp. 41, 43. 


Attached as we honestly are to that 
ee of the united kingdom called Eng- 
and, we are satisfied that no portion of 
his Majesty's subjects, be they who 
they may, ought to be deprived of the 
means of supporting themselves by 
their labour, and in England the 
burden of Poor’s Rates compels the 
rich to find employment for paupers. 
Indeed we are satisfied that, thanks be 
to Providence, the funded property 
with the rich, and the rates with the 
tr, keep the novarum rerum avidos 
rom insurrection and rebellion, and 
those indefatigable talkers, writers, 
and bustlers, party authors, from un- 
timely exits. These worthies, totally 
blinking the question of hunger and 
distress, propose Catholic Emancipa- 
tion as the remedy, as if, when people 
are shipwrecked or famished, chat 
could be a remedy. Whether a nian 
worships 
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worships God as a Papist or a Protest- 
ant, the kitchen can alone enable him 
to leave his bed for a place of worship. 
The priest tells him, never mind eaé- 
ing; Catholic Emancipation is the first 
of all necessaries of life. The fact is, 
that education has produced ambition 
in writers, and excitement in readers. 
Every man becomes a projector, and 
in the independence and wisdom of 
Parliament, now resides the best por- 
tion of common sense left in the king- 
dom. To come to the point. That the 
Irish system can go on is a 
Colonization must ensue; and in our 
humble judgment, to invite the emi- 
ration of Irish to Canada, and 
instruction of them in the useful me- 
chanical arts, as smiths, carpenters, 
masons, &c. &c. are measures which 
might deserve the attention of Govern- 
ment. We speak upon evident princi- 
ples. Tradeor war must takeoff the sur- 
lus of population. mee acts in 
Freland like the sea in Holland ; dykes 
must be erected ; in short, we repre- 
sent the consequences mildly (see our 
Magazine for March last, p. 268); we 
may bring upon us a swarm of human 
locusts (we speak in strong figure, not 
in apathy or unchristian selfishness), 
which may ultimately induce civil war, 
at least heartfelt miseries ; for suppose 
a million or two of Irish beggars land- 
ed upon our coasts, are we to get rid 
of them by parish passes and consta- 
bles? If, as Mr. Talbot and Dr. 
Church (examined by Parliament) say, 
Ireland will have fourteen millions of 
inhabitants in a few years, in despite 
of war, famine, and disease (the Mal- 
thusian checks), the philosopher says, 
venienti occurrite morbo. At all events, 
Catholic Emancipation can no more 
help the Irish pauper, than would a 
roclamation at the door of a work- 
Co that the inmates may have seats 
in Parliament, if they can obtain them. 
PAuPERISM IS THE EVIL OF JRELAND. 
Our worthy and well-meaning au- 
thor proposes something about Tithes 
as a remedy; but respecting him. as 
we sincerely do, there still remains no 
remedy for hunger but a meal, and 
none for over-stocking but enlarge- 
ment of the pasture. We have done 
him the justice of giving his valuable 
statement in his own excellent details, 
but kitchen-physic is the best medi- 
cine for Ireland, because pauperism is 
the evil, we repeat, and nothing can be 


done effectually till that is abated. 


74. Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of Antiquities, 
(Continued from p. 346.) 

A WORK like this Encyclopedia 
presents such a field for discussion, 
that we presume our readers will par- 
don us for extending this Review be- 
yond our usual limits. 

Under the article Portrarrs, (p. 
306), we meet with an opinion of 
Dr. Clarke, that the Medicean Venus 
was 2 portrait of Aspasia, the concu- 
bine of Cyrus, and the Cridian Venus 
of-Phryne. This is an hypothesis 
which seriously affects the admitied 
doctrine of the Leau ideal. It is con- 
ceded that, in the portraits of certain 
deities, there was a fixed character of 
countenance, and that Mercury repre- 
sents the physiognomy of Alcibiades. 
We know also that women were re- 
presented in the character of Goddesses, 
as the Spes Augusta, matrons in the 
costume of Isis, Alexander as the 
young Hercules, &c. and most pro- 
bably in all instances the original 
sculptor did take a human model, 
which, however, in modern language, 
he greatly flattered for his beau ideaé. 
We know nothing of the Medicean Ve- 
nus but by the casts, and we are certain 
that these do nocexhibit the following 
characteristics of Venus, as to the eyes, 
viz. the ro vygov, i. e. in the language 
of Winckelman, the lower eyelid 
somewhat raised, ‘* ce qui lui donne 
de la douceur, la tendresse, et méme 
de la langueur dans le coup d’ceil, c'est 
ce qui les Grecs nommoient to tygor.” 
(Hist. de l’Art. i. 281. Edit. Amstelod.) 
Moreover, Venus had a cast in her 
eye. Trimalchion, in Petronius, 
speaking of a slave, says, “‘ quod 
Strabonus est non curo, sicut Venus 
spectat” [that he squints, I do not 
care, for Venus looks so}. Upon this 

ssage Burman, i. 445, not. ‘* Sicut 

enus spectat,” observes, for Venus 
was also thought to squint, which ne- 
vertheless was a property conferred 
upon her by way of honour. 


Si qua straba est, Veneri similis, si rava 
Minerve.—Ovid, Ars Amor. ii. 639. 


Heinsius, in his notes on this pas- 
sage, is very copious. Varro apud Prisc. 
1. vi. adds, “‘ Non hee res de Venere 
eam strabam iripoSaruoy.” Thus 

urman, who, however, did not rightly 
estimate the ideas of the ancients con- 
a — They thought that 
it implied unbounded loquacity —_ 

nihe 
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nihil tacet, says Trimalchion] ;” and 
then adds, as we understand the pas- 
sage, with an admirable piece of hu- 
mour, wholly ruined by Burman, vir 
eculo mortuo unguam; i.e. with an 
eye always in motion, never fixed like 
thet ofa corpse. Yet Burman had a 
passage before him, which says that 
the ancients liked people with odd 
eyes, “‘ Illico mihi placuit ex oculo re- 
torto,” says Cicero. (Burman, p. 446.) 
Now it is certain, that Mr. Hope’s 
Venus, which is in the attitude of the 
Medicean, does look with a cast in the 
eye, is taller, is narrower across the 
shoulders, and fuller in the haunches. 
Of the Medicean statue, the arms are 
admitted to be modern (see Lalande, 
ii. 208); indeed she is very much 
patched up, and though the attitude 
may vindicate the appropriation to a 
Venus Anadyomene, we are neverthe- 
less forced to conclude, that though it 
possibly is a portrait of a lady in the 
character of Venus, still it is not the 
genuine mythological representation 
of Venus, which genuine representa- 
tion may, in our judgment, be seen in 
Mr. Hope’s Venus, and the French 
King’s medallion struck at Cnidus. 
It is certain that this form was the 
original of all the Venuses in that at- 
titude, and that this fact is proved by 
Athenzus, Posidippus, and Lucian, as 
well as the fact that Praxiteles used as 
his model either Phryne or Cratina his 
mistress. 


Razors. (p. 308.) The subject of 
ancient razors is very obscure. From 
the Archeologia /Eliana, pp. 39, 45, 
we find that both knives and razors of 
brass are of the most remote antiquity. 
How the ancients tempered their 
bronze, so as to effect a sufficient de- 
gree of induration for the purposes of 
cutting, is a very curious, and might 
be, under circumstances, a very useful 
part of knowledge; and therefore we 
shall give Count Caylus’s experimental 
inquiry on the subject. We shall onl 

remise, that we have seen Celts which 

ad all the hardness of iron, and were 
broken into notches at the edge, like 
blades of knives. 


“TI have (says the Count, Rec. d’Antiq. 
i. 239) neglected nothing to discover the 
temper of copper. The softness of this me- 
tal, or the facility with which it bruises (se 
casse), was an objection too solid, and which 
¢ost me too much pains for me not to look 
for the modes of rendering it such as the 
ancients did, when they used it for all the 
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purposes to which we now apply iron. Ex- 
periment is above all reasoning. 

«¢ The researches which I have made upon 
the metal itself, have given me copper very 
hard, cast, forged, alloyed, tempered, sus- 
ceptible of the grindstone (la meule), in 
short, conformed to all the properties of 
iron. ~ I shall begin with copying the detail 
of the operations which M. Geoffroi, jun. 
made at my request; and we may judge of 
the care and sagacity which he applied to 
this little experiment. All the trials were 
made with Roman arms, for the purpose of 
fabricating sword blades, similar to those 
discovered at Gensac, a village situated upon 
the frontier of the Auvergne and Bourbon- 
nois, and which are in the King’s cabinet. 

**The verdigrease which is only formed 
lengthways upon the bronze, serves to shew, 
upon a simple inspection, that the ancient 
arms shewn to me, and found in the ground 
or under ruins, are of copper, pure, and 
without alloy, or if that be any alloy, at 
least the copper is in a large quantity; and 
upon this last circumstance we must hesi- 
tate, when we consider how little is the soli- 
dity and hardness which copper can acquire 
by hammering, or any other methods known 
to us. M. the Count de Caylus, who en- 

me to assist him in the examination 
of this metal, an investigation appertaining 
to chemical science, has communicated to 
me a passage of Philo of Byzantium (Ma- 
them. Veteres), which has furnished the 
subject of my first experiments. Here it is, 
such as he communicated to me. 

“Philo, speaking of a machine used for 
ejecting arrows, and which was formed of 
two plates of copper bent, that had some 
spring, says, that these plates were made of 
a red copper, purified and annealed (recuit) 
many times. mixed, he ad&s, three 
drams of tin well purified to a pound weight 
of copper, and having cast the whole toge- 
ther, gave them a light curve, and when 
they were very cold, hammered them a long 
time. 

**T have made mixtures of copper and tin 
cast together, and alloyed in different pro- 
portions. All these attempts gavé me only 
@ copper more stiff (roide) and harder than 
the red copper; but this alloyed metal had 
neither the grain nor the hardness of the 
arms of the ancients which had been pre- 
sented to me. In short, this metal is brittle 
(aigre), and difficult to forge. I thought 
that since the tin communicated to the 
copper sufficient hardness to give it elas- 
ticity, | might arrive by this alloy alone to 
harden it enough to make arms of it. After 
some ineffectual attempts, I tried to satisfy 
myself whether there was in these ancient 
arms a sensible ion of tin, and as consi- 
derable as in the metal which I alloyed. 


For this effect I put into “un bain de plomb 
sur une coupelle,” a piece of my alloy, which 
as soon as it began to melt, vegetated (ve- 

geta), 
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geta), on account of the tin which it con- 
tained. I re this experiment upon 
the metal of the ancient arms, and this me- 
tal not having vegetated, but being more 
difficult to melt than mine, I was convinced 
that it was not tin which hardened the cop- 
per.” 

The extreme ignorance of supposing 
that tin could effect induration, 1s ma- 
nifest, but the fault lay in the chemi- 
cal knowledge of Philo. None but he 
could have supposed, that to make a 
metal hard, it was only necessary to 
alloy it with one softer than itself, a 
mode as absurd as it would be to mix 
tallow with wax in order to make a 
harder candle. One simple experi- 
ment might have satisfied M. Geof- 
froi; but he had the patience and per- 
severance of a philosopher, and insti- 
tuted other experiments of a more ra- 
tional character. 

Here, however, we must leave the 
subject for the present. Chemistry is 
not within our fine of study, and per- 
haps experiments have been made on 
the metals of the ancients, which. may 
be of great service to the arts, or if not, 
ought to be made. For instance, could 
the copper, used for sheathing ships of 
war, receive any alloy which rendered 
it more durable? and s6 de ceteris. 


—_@— 

75. The Sixth Report of the Committee of 
the Society for the Improvement of Prison 
Discipline, and ihe Reformation of Juvenile 
Offenders, 1824. 8vo, pp. 365. 

THIS Report commences with the 
barbarism of antiquity, in regard to 
criminal punishment, and then pays 
a proper eulogium to Howarp and 
Nerp. After this introduction, we 
are successively informed of the various 
improvements which have recently 
taken place in the construction and 
management of Gaols, of which, how- 
ever, in England alone there are about 
140 ina deplorable state, Tothill-fields 
Bridewell having a pre-eminence of 
infamy. Borough Gaols seem to be 
particularly subject to neglect; and, 
though from the multiplicity of Meet- 
ing-houses in all the great cities and 
towns, a superior regard is thus pro- 
fessed for religion and morals, it is 
evident that the theoretical parts of 
both are more consulted than the prac- 
tical,—cant than conduct. Sherlock ob- 
setves, that men often take more cre- 
dit to themselves for hating a bad man 
than reforming him. If persons can 


afford monéy to build houses for pro- 
pagating schism, there can be no ex- 
cuse for not sparing some for propa- 
gating reform. 

The Report then, after touching 
upon the injustice of Gaol punish- 
ments before trial, and the long inter- 
vals between the Assizes, gives us the 
gratifying information that crime is on 
the decrease, the temporary augmenta- 
tion originating in the numbers thrown 
out of employ by the Peace. (p. 25.) 
This paragraph introduces to our no- 
tice a very important fact, viz. that 
crime depends much upon locality 
and populousness. 


**By reference to a comparative state- 
ment published in the Appendix, it will be 
seen that the proportions of criminal com- 
mitments differ materially in some parts of 
the kingdom. This circumstance may be 
attributed in a great measure to local causes. 
Thus, in the Home counties, and in the ma- 
nufacturing districts, where the inhabitants 
are congregated in large bodies, the num- 
ber of offenders is very great: being in 
Middlesex in proportion to the population, 
one in 465; in Surrey, one in 755; Essex, 
one in 785 [see remark postea] ; Lancaster, 
one in 650 [see remark postea]; and in 
Warwick, one in 640. Hat in the more 
remote counties, where the inhabit:ats are 
dispersed in small towns and villages, the 
numbers are comparatively small in propor- 
tion; being in Cumberland one in 4200; 
Cornwall, one in 3860; Durham, one in 
2990; Northumberland, one in 2710. The 
mean Pp gm for all England is one in 
950; and this appears to be about the ave- 
rage of such counties as are chiefly agricul- 
tural, Norfolk being one in 1006; Suffolk, 
one in 950, &c. In Wales the number 
of criminal commitments is considerably 
smaller; the mean proportion of all the 
counties being only one in 4285, and the 
highest proportion, viz. Carmarthen, one in 
2630.” P.27, 

Concerning the deduction from the 
above statement, we have to mention 
anomalies which we cannot explain. 
Essex is certainly not a manufacturing 
county, nor are its towns numerous or 
of extraordinary size; yet its crimi- 
nality is greater than that of Lancas- 
ter, which includes Manchester and 
Liverpool, with their congregated po- 
pulation. Is this owing to smuggling? 
As to Wales, there can be very litt 
accu obtained here. The people 
are rarely in the habits of prosecuting 
at all, except for enormous crimes, 
and the nationality of Welch juries 


renders appeals to justice of oe 
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bious issne. We are sorry to see that 
in Ireland the number of commit- 
ments is.as one to 58 in the city of 
Limerick, 81 in that of Dublin, and 
so forth ; while in Downshire it is only 
as one to 1580; and yet the computed 
number of the inhabitants of that dis- 
trict was long ago 204,500*. Itisa 
fertile country, abounds in bleaching 
grounds, and is full of neat habitations, 
with an orchard to almost every cot- 
tage. Its trade in the linen manufac- 
ture is considerablet. In justice to 
the rational piety of our Established 
Clergy, we feel it right, from this 
strong contrast in Ireland, to observe, 
that virtue and vice grow out of cir- 
cumstances, and that the most effi- 
cient agent of the former is not cant 
and fanaticism (the modern philoso- 
pher’s stone), but amelioration of the 
condition of the lower orders, and reli- 
gious and moral education, which the 
calumniated Glergy universally pa- 
tronize. 

The Report proceeds to notice the 
alterations and improvements in va- 
rious Gaols; for it is very properly no- 
ticed that 

«The best of rules and regulations will 
lose their force, and all the corrupt in- 
fluence and mischievous effects will conti- 
nue, if the capacity of the building be de- 
fective ; consequently the construction of 
the prison should be the primary object ; 
for, without the means of classification, in- 
spection, instruction, and employment, it 
would be in vain to expect reformation or 
improvement.” P, 193. 


Buildings on the radiating plan seem 
to be the best; but in some of these 
there’ is a defect, that the Governor 
cannot inspect without the a 
of the prisoners. (pp. 44—46.) The 
cost of diet, and the number of sick, 
vary considerably in different prisons, 
through want of an infirmary or sick 
ward. P. 48. 

The tread-wheel, under proper ma- 
nagement and restriction, is not found 
whe prejudicial either to the health or 
limbs of the prisoners. (p.49.) It has 
received the great improvement of a 
moveable reel, or cylindrical wheel, as 
a substitute for the hand-rail by which 
oo meg when on the tread-mill. 

t increases the power of the mill, and 
the labour, ‘‘as the exertion contri- 
bates to muscular strength, by putting 
the whole frame in action.” It also 


* We quote a Gazetteer. t Id. 





prevents the prisoners from neglecting 
their work. (pp, 57—59.) The inge- 
nious inventor, Mr. Hase, has con- 
structed _ pressure engine,” for the 

rpose of employing prisoners sepa- 
oa ly at hard Disus tn aolleenp work-~ 
ing cells, an object of importance in 
gaols, where the numbers are not suf- 
ficient to keep a corn-mill in constant 
operation. pp. 59, 60. 

The next paragraph refers to the 
bad practice of sending vagrants to the 
county prisons, because (being mostly 
filthy and diseased) they occasion a 
high increase of sickness, The Com- 


mittee says, 


“It might afford in some a 
to the evil, could all s taken into cus- 
= as vagrants for the mere act of i 
without a criminal intention, be p' ina 


pass-house, aud transferred to their places of 

iegal settlement, without the expence and 

gaan ofa month’s imprisonment.” 
- 61. 

Here we differ from the Committee 
in all points except the separate house. 
For unlimited, in our opinion, would 
be the expence and rel of passing 
sturdy beggars (who would imme- 
diately resume their vagrant habits), 
unless the pass-house was also made a 
place of punishment and labour. Now 
this would be a great expence, and 
whether whipping might not be a 
cheaper substitute, with regard to in- 
corrigible vagabonds found begging at 
the same place, after being once pass- 
ed, we leave to others to determine, 

That female prisoners should be 
under the care of female officers, as 
stated in p. 65, is apparent. 

In p. 82, the Report touches upon 
the subject of Infant Schools. It is 
an old one. Upon the first institution 
of Charity Schools in the Metropolis, 
it was found that the moral benefits of 
education were destroyed by the resi- 
dence of the children with their pa- 
rents; and therefore the arrangement 
was altered into boarding and clothing 
them. Friendly as we are to philan- 
thropy, we object to bounties for en- 
couragement of civil inutility and poli- 
tieal evil. Weadmit the principio: of 
the Society (p. 87), that to correct the 
vices of the poor, and remove their 


ignorance, are a which both 
humanity and policy enjoin; but we 
do not admit the expediency of the 
modes. With regard to infant schools, 
we refer the Committee to Mr. Neild’s 
Report, concerning the eng 

ouse 
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House of Indtistry, hereafter stated, 
from which it will appear that such a 
system as that of Infant Schools tends 
to unfit the children for field-work ; 
and that perhaps any thing beyond 
education may not eventually be bene- 
ficial to the parties themselves. The 
Report turns upon an assumed princi- 
ple, that there are no vices attached to 
extra-refinement of labourers and their 
families; but we think that there are 
many, and one in particular, a great 
dislike to hard peat Now, in our 
judgment, the children of the poor 
should be principled, but not —— 
No person can question the philan- 
thropy of Mr, Neild or -Dr. Lettsom. 
The former, speaking of the Shrews- 
bury House of Industry, says, ‘‘ The 
aver number ‘in the house is 340; 
the children delicate and pampered, 
from being accustomed to abundance 
and variety of provisions, and comfort- 
able rooms, very dissimilar to those of 
the hardy peasant, and therefore ill 
calculated to rear up useful assistants 
in the employments of agriculture, or 
to make useful servants to the farmer. 
They would prefer a race of hardy lads 
inured from their infancy to combat 
weather and temporary want, whose 
nerves are strong by early exertions.” 
What adds Dr. Lettsom, ‘* Indulgence 
and plenty unfit poor children for labo- 
rious situations, who ought by early 
initiation to know that hard work and 
hard living are the natural allotments 
of their rank in society.” (See our 
Magazine for Oct. 1807, and Owen’s 
Shrewsbury.) Besides, what an en- 
couragement is it to imprudent prema- 
ture marriage, and to active exertion 
for children, if the poor are taught to 
expect that all the grand wants of their 
offering are thus gratuitously supplied. 

As to the Penitentiaries for Juvenile 
Offenders, such provisions are absolute 
invitations to parents to make their 
children wicked,—moreover where is 
the money to come from? In the 
ordinary arrangement of society, per- 
sons of loose character are rendered 
useful by their bravery; and we know 
that boys of this kind may be trained 
under old boatswains, on board of 
hulks, and sent on voyages, by the 
mere fear of the cat, so as eventually 
to become good seamen, characters of 
incalculable utility to this country, and 
always scarce. But there are points 
{of morality we presume] which are 
“* inherent defects in the hulk system,” 
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(p. 87,) i. e. perhaps seamen swear and 


are intem e (so much the worse) ; 
but for all that, we cannot do without 
them, and with all due sense of the 
value of perfect moral conduct, .we 
cannot help thinking that we owe 
much more to the noble gallantry of 
fine fellows who risk their lives for us, 
than all the milk and water morality of 
cautious selfishness—of Joseph Sure 
faces. 

We beg the Society not to misun- 
derstand us. Bravery, generosity, ex- 
cellence, grandeur of sentiment, and 
mightiness of exertion, are the quali- 
ties which become a great “nation. 
Rule Britannia is a text which js‘ to 
be found in the Bible of our Country. 
Pre-eminence in arts, arms, and 
wealth, are topics upon which this 
age of cant does not dilate. It would 
fain persuade us, that negative inof- 
fensiveness is superior to positive me- 
rit. Let us have regiments and crews 
of juvenile offenders under veteran 
serjeants, corporals, and boatswains. 
The cat, which keeps under discipline 
thousands of the bravest fellows in 
the world, would soon reform these 
mischievous culprits, and they might 
be drafted into service by ones, twos, 
and threes, .without mischief. The 
Society will forgive us. In all the 
statements down to the infant schools, 
&c. they have,.in our opinion, spoken 
like philosophers and statesmen, and 
eminent henéfactors to the publick ; 
but the reforming sentinientality of 
elderly ladies, we habe been taught to 
consider, from Nelson and Wellington, 
no object of national regard; on the 
contrary (except with regard to fe- 
males), creeping and crawling modes 
of behaviour, and debasement of manly 
character. Nor is this all. Philan- 
thropy, which acts as a bounty to 
encourage ~~ je and dependence, 
is a serious evil. 


——-}-—— 

76. Sylva Britannica ; or, Portraits of Fo- 
rest Trees, distinguished for their Anti- 
guilty, Magnitude, or Beauty. Drawn 
from Nature, and etched ty Jacob George 
Strutt: with Descriptive Accounts of the 
Sulyect. . Radwell and Martin, &c. Fol. 
1823, 1824, 1825, 

THIS is an elegant work, combin- 

ing the attractions of a graphic and a 

literary performance. The ‘subject 


— it — to a is in- 
one of a liarly pleasing na- 
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the din of cities, amid the “‘fumum 
strepitumque Rome,” retain a grateful 
remembrance of the sheltering and 
quiet wood, 

«¢ Where once his careless childhood stray'd, 

A stranger yet to pain ?”— 

And -what Briton can contemplate 
without interest the sturdy oak, indi- 
genous to his native land,—destined 
amidst days of peril and nights of dan- 
ger to extend his country’s commerce 
to remote regions; or to float the bul- 
warks of her liberty? Mr. Strutt, 
therefore, in his Sylva Britannica, ap- 
peals to the purest and noblest feelings 
of our nature. He delineates with a 
masterly hand many of the finest orna- 
ments of our forests and parks, and de- 
scribes their attractions in a very pleas- 
ing and not unclassical style : 

** Among all the varied productions (says 
he) with which Nature has adorned the 
surface of the earth, none awakens our sym- 
pathies, or interests our imaginations so 
powerfully as those venerable trees which 
seem to have stood the lapse of ages, silent 
witnesses of the successive generations of 
man, to whose destiny they bear so touch- 
ing a resemblance, alike in their budding, 
their prime, and their decay, Hence in all 
ages the earliest dawn of civilization has 
been marked by a reverence of woods and 
groves. Devotion has fied to their recesses 
for the performance of her most solemn rites. 
Princes have chosen the embowering shade 
of some wide-spreading tree, under which to 
receive the deputations of the neighbouring 
‘ great ones of the earth;’ and angels them- 
sélves, it is recorded, have not disdained to 
deliver their celestial messages beneath the 
same verdant. canopy. To sit under the 
shadow of his own fig-tree, and to drink of 
the fruit of his own vine, is the reward pro- 
mised in Holy Writ to the righteous man, 
and the gratification arising from the sight 
of a favourite and long-remembered tree, is 
one enjoyed in common by the nobleman, 
who may be reminded of his illustrious an- 
cestors,—and by the peasant who recals as 
he looks on it the sports of his infancy, and 
regards it at once as his chronicle and Jand- 
mark,” 

The work is intended to be com- 
prised in twelve parts, ten of which 
are now before us ; the two remaining 
are to be devoted to the Trees of North 
Britain,—a distinction she has some 
reason to be proud of, for she has been 
supposed by her Southern neighbours 
(under the sarcastic allusions of John- 
son) to possess no trees at all; much 
less to afford Mr. Strutt x subjects 
sufficiently important for his Sylva 
Britannica. 


As our limits compel us to a brief 
notice of the contents of this gigantic 
work, a work which, however, is as 
elegant in its execution as it is formi- 
dable in its dimensions, we can only 
particularize'such Trees described in 
it as are remarkable for their general 
interest. 

The first Number contains, among 
others, the ** Sevilear Laun Oak,’’ in 
Needwood Forest, the age of which 
being ascertained from historical do- 
cuments to exceed six hundred years, 
confuting the vulgar opinion which 
limits an oak to an existence of three 
hundred years, and assigns one to i 
growth, another to its prime, and a 
third to its decay. Mr. Strutt scouts 
such mushroom pedigrees, and asserts 
the claim of some of his monarchs of 
the wood to an age equalling that of 
the solitary example in the history of 
man, nine hundred and ninety-nine 
years. 

The second Number presents us 
with the Chipstead Elm, the Tatbury 
Wych Elm, and the Yew Tree at An- 
kerwyke, near Staines, under which, 
according to tradition, Harry of amo- 
rous and bloody memory sued to the 
gentle Aune Boleyn; also the Cedar 
at Enfield *, which, as it is the largest, 
is most probably the oldest in the 
kingdom, being brought a plant from 
Lebanon in 1660, and put into the 
= by the learned Dr. Uvedale, 

is garden being at that time céle- 
brated for the most rare exotics.—But 
space would fail us, were we to trace 
thus, seriatim, the splendid assemblage 
of the venerable trunks with which 
Mr. Strutt has made us so well ac- 
quainted. We must pass on to the 
beautiful plate and description in the 
seventh Number, of Elizabeth’s Oak 
in Lord Huntingfield's park ; also Sir 
Philip Sidney’s at Penshurst ¢— 

*« Which of a nut was set 
At his great birth, when all the Muses met.”* 

But the most remarkable subject in 
point of antiquity in the whole work, 
is the Tortworth Chesnut {, known as 
a boundary in the reign of Stephen, by 
the name of the Creat Chesnut at 
Tortworth. It is supposed to have 
been planted in the year 800, in the 
beginning of the reign of Egbert. 
This venerable tree, itself a grove, 





* See vol. xct. ii. p. 28. 
t See vol. uxiv. p. 401. 
t See vol. xxxvi. p. $21; 


sixty 
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sixty years ago measured fifty feet in 
circumference at five feet from the 
ground.—The same Number also con- 
tains a beautiful plate of the Plane 
Tree at Lee Court, near Blackheath, 
mentioned by Evelyn as the first that 
he had seen, and probably the first 
that was introduced into this country. 

The Tenth Number contains a pleas- 
ing plate of the Maple, under which 
the amiable Gilpin lies buried. Mr. 
Strutt, with the feelings of kindred 
genius, pays an elegant and just com- 
pliment to his memory. 

After this view, imperfect as it ne- 
cessarily is, of the design and contents 
of the Sylva Britannica, we have only 
to add, that the plates are not only real 
painter’s etchings, with all the cor- 
rectuess of truth and the spirit of feel- 
ing about them ; but they progressively 
improve as practice gives certainty and 
force. 

The work, when completed, will 
form a very magnificent illustration of 
those forest Trees which are the pride 
and the ornament of our land ; and it 
is in every respect worthy of the Royal 
patronage it has received. 


—_@— 


77. An Inquiry into the Plans, Progress, 
and Policy of the American Mining Com- 
panies. 8vo. pp.88. Murray. 


THE object of this pamphlet is to 
exhibit the plausibility of the Ameri- 
¢an Mining Companies; and for this 

urpose it states the present bad work- 
ing of the Mines, and the possible re- 
sults of employing English capital and 
skill in effecting an exhaustion of these 
Mines, and enriching the speculators. 
For our parts, we annex from the His- 
tories of Spain and Portugal no certain 
national advantage to a superabundant 
influx of specie. We had rather traf- 
fic with manufactures which feed and 
employ thousands, than metals, which 
employ only tens, while the positive 
certainty of such an influx is dreadful 
to fixed incomists, that of reducin 
two shillings to the present value o 
only one. They will, however, say we 
can buy of our neighbours with more 
convenience ; but if we buy to sell 
again, the En lish consumer pays in 
the end, and Peter is robbed to pa 
Paul. Or if we send goods to Sonthh 
America, and receive bullion in re- 
turn; re-export that bullion, and take 
in exchange foreign goods, two fo- 
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reigners are served, and but one Eng- 
lishman, viz. the first manafacturer. 
The bullion speculator repays himself 
from his countrymen, and unneces- 
sarily augments prices at home to far- 
ther loss. If the s ation fails, all 
the capital is sunk in unproductive la- 
bour. The true principle of commer- 
cial benefit is to exchange with our 
neighbours what we have and they 
cannot have, and vice versd; e. g. if 
France would take our coals in ex- 
change for wine. The banking sys- 
tem best regulates the circulating me- 
dium necessary for supply and demand, 
and the consequence of cheapness of 
money is very different from the cheap- 
ness of labour and commodities; the 
former raises the price of goods, the 
latter lowering them; the former may 
enrich individuals ; the latter disperses 
comforts through all society. It may 
be said, that such an influx of mo- 
ney is a further accumulation of capi- 
tal ; but if the interest of 100/. through 
excess falls from 5 to 2$ per cent. the 
100/. is only tantamont to the 50/. of 
a preceding wra, with this vexatious 
accompaniment, that we have ten 


shillings ale for what before cost 


only five. Many ~~ think differently 
from us, but to make out a complete 
satisfactory case, 


recedents from his- 
tory should have Leen adduced of the 
great national advantages of such spe- 
culations in former times. Where 
such precedents exist, we know not, 
but many we know of a tendency to 
annihilate the industry of a country, 
and its productive powers. 


— 


78. The Negro’s Memorial, or Abolitionist’s 
Catechism. By an Alolitionist. 8vo. 
127. Hatchard, and J. & A. Arch, 


THE professed object of this Tract 
is, by a more extensive diffusion of in- 
formation respecting Negro bondage, 
to recruit the ranks of the Abolition- 
ists ; to which end the facts stated, and 
the arrangement of the argument, ap- 
pear to be well suited. 

There are, however, upon the many 
important points of colonial policy 
which the work embraces, divers and 
very opposite Opinions; and we must 
leave it to our readers to judge with 
what success these have been stated 
and examined. 

Our impression is, that the decided 
advocates of immediate not gradual 

holition, 
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abolition, will find little or —_—-> 
disapprove in this production. The 
advocates of @ more gradual change in 
the condition of the enslaved Africans, 
will also, probably, be satisfied with 
much of the author’s argument ; but it 
remains to be proved whether he will 
succeed in convincing the holders of 
West Indian rty in slaves that 

ought to relinquish it at the call, 
as he conceives, of humanity. 

To novices of all parties the work 
may be found to be a convenient ma- 
nual of dates and facts, which are ar- 
ranged under the following heads, in 
eight sections.—I. Of Slavery. 11. Of 
the African Slave Trade. III. Of 
Sla in the West Indies. IV. Of 
the e of Slavery, and particularly 
that of the West Indies, upon the Mo- 
rals of those connected with it. V. Of 
the political consequences of Colonial 
Slavery. VI. Of the commercial re- 
sults of the West Indian Slave System. 
VI. Of Remedies for the Evils of 
Slavery. VIII. Of the Abolition of 
Slavery. In an Appendix is added the 
Narrative of Ottobah Cugoano, a na- 
tive of Africa, published by himself in 
1787, which explains the mode of 
obtaining slaves in Africa. 

—~@-—- 
79. The History and Antiquities of the Ca- 

thedral Church of Wells: Illustrated by a 

Series of Engravings of Views, Elevations, 


Plans, and ils of pod Architecture of 
that Edifice ; i ing Biographical Anec- 
dotes oP ihe Bickaps the See of Bath and 


Wells. By John Britton, F.S.4. &c. 
Ato, 1824. 
AS this publication forms a part of 
a series of works on the ‘* Cathedral 
Antiquities of England,” several of 
which have been previously published, 
and duly noticed in our pages, it might 
be almost sufficient to announce the 
volume before us, as a well-executed 
portion of the great undertaking in 
which Mr. Britton has been long en- 
. Our attention, however, is 
particularly attracted by some infor- 
mation given in the preface, relative 
to the nature and extent of the author's 
lan, which he states to be more than 
f completed; and which, when 
entirely so, will afford a body of histo- 
rical and antiquarian information never 
before collected in one point of view. 
He says: 
The most interesting of the English 
Gayt. Mac. May, 1825. 


Cathedrals have already been ijlustrated in 
this work. It is true that the majority, in 
number, ruse to be om and it is 
curious and important, as objects of Archi- 
tecture, vere and History. 
en pgdhen they 
inte’ to ised in 

series, wé have the following saly be being 
under review ; viz. Exeter, Peterborough, 
Bristol, Gloucester, Hereford, Rochester, 
Lincoln; Durham, Chichester, Chester, 
Worcester, Carlisle, and Ely; and some of 
them, like that of Oxford, may be displayed 
in a series of eleven or twelve engravi 

My present calculation is to complete 
work, in sixty numbers, or six volumes; 
the embellishments of which will amount to 
at least three hundred and sixty,” 


The peculiar interest which attaches 
to the subject of the present volume, 
arises chiefly from the circumstance of 
Wells Cathedral having been hitherto 
comparatively neglected by ecclesias- 
tical antiquaries and historians, though 
it presents many claims to eailes. feb 
history, indeed, consists principally of 
the memoirs of its Bishops; but among 
them were several individuals of dis- 
tinguished eminence for learning and 
abilities. Such was John Phreas, a 
famous physician and classical scholar 
of the fifteenth century, who was pa- 
tronized by Tiptoft, the learned Earl 
of Worcester, and promoted by Po 
Pius II. himself one of the most cele- 
brated literati of the age in which he 
flourished. Such also were Fox and 
Wolsey, successively ministers of Henry 
VIII. At a later period the see was 
occupied by Dr. John Still, supposed by 
Thomas Warton and other antiquaries 
to be the author of Gammer Gurton's 
Needle, the earliest English Comedy *. 

Thenamesof Montagu, Laud, Mewe, 
Ken, and Kidder, also appear in the 
episcopal catalogue. Of t digni- 
taries, as well as of the less distinguish- 
ed occupants of the see of Bath and 
Wells, concise and distinct accounts 
are given in the first three chapters of 
this work. The fourth contains histo- 
rical notices of the fabric, its founda- 
tion, successive additions, and present 
state; including a description of the 
architectural features of the Cathedral, 





* The ew ga #. Bishop Still contains 

a summary view presumptive evidence 

on whieh the old drama in pa has been 

attributed to this prelate, followed by obser- 
vations strongly tending to invalidate it. 

amply 
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amply illustrated by twenty-four plates, 
several of which are splendid speci- 
mens of graphic art. The West front 
of this edifice is ornamented with a 
profusion of statues, placed in canopied 
niches. Three admirably executed 
engravings are devoted to the display 
of this part of the structure. Of the 
remaining plates, an exterior view of 
the Cathedral from the South-east, and 
an interior view under the central 
tower, as well as another of the Crypt 
beneath the Chapter-house, struck us 
as peculiarly beautiful. 

he’ volume concludes, like those 
which preceded it, with catalogues of 
the principal dignitaries of Bath and 
Wells; and lists of books, prints, &c. 
illustrative of the History of the See. 


80. The Journal of an Exile. 2 Vols, 
Crown 8vo. Saunders and Otley. 

IN the perusal of these volumes, we 
have frequently been reminded of the 
style and manner of the Sketch Book ; 
the same pathos, the same originality 
of thought, the same facility of impres- 
sion. 

The Author resided at Marseilles in 
the year 1822, and has given in the 
first volume some lively descriptions of 
recent historical events, and domestic 
scenes. The work is written in the 
form of a Journal, and under the date 
of Nov. 1, we find the following inte- 
resting detail : 

«« This day was one of gloom and solem- 
nity in the city. I walked there in the 
morning. The shops were all shut, the 
bells of all the Churches were ringing the 
funeral chime, and the flags upon the 
vessels in- the harbour were half mast high. 
It was le jour des morts, the day of the dead, 
when the living cease from their labours to 
pray for the repose of the millions of souls 
that are passed away. The Churches were 
all hung with black, and the people were 
kneeling around the Confessionals, whisper- 
ing their guilt and repentance to the unseen 
Confessor; while the still silence was only 
broken by the ringing of a small bell, which 
announced the different periods of the ser- 
vice. But soon the whole multitude joined 
in that solemn and thrilling hymn, which is 
more particularly striking to the traveller, 
meeting as he does, with extracts from it, 
inscribed upon crosses amid the dangers of 
his alpine wanderings. There is something 
singularly affecting to me in this ceremony. 
Young and old, rich and poor, are all 
mingled together as they pray for their 
buried kindred: thus pointing out to the 
contemplative mind an emblem of the future 
mingling of their dust, 
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‘¢ T remained during thé day in the city : 
the gravity and composéd of 
every thing suited my feelings. Fétes and 
noisy rejoicings destroy me, they irritate 
me, and make me displeased with myself for 
not being able to share in the cheerfulness 
of others. I strolled in the evening into 
one of the cafés. The variety of persons 
one sees there makes me forget other 
thoughts for atime. When I entered it, 1 
perceived two Turks — on one side with 
their cigars and their coffee before them; 
a few Englishmen were lounging about, and 
the noise of the billiard table was heard 
from an adjoining room. I had scarcely 
sat down and called for some coffee, when 
some other turbaned personages came in, and 
placed themselves on the opposite side of 
the room to that on which the Turks were 
seated. There was an evident difference 
in the appearance of the two parties. The 
Turks, with their overhanging eyebrows and 
8 y beards, looked fiercely at the group 
which was opposite to them. This latter 
consisted of an elderly man, two younger, 
and a boy of about fourteen, who appeared 
very much inclined to ridicule the Turk. 
The costume of these last differed from that 
of their neighbours. They were Greeks 
with clear oval countenances, and a brighter 
and a darker eye than the Turks could boast 
of. The two parties stared at each other 
with that sort of expression of countenance 
with which two bulls may be supposed to 
regard one another, when separated in their 
furious strife. Here were the two bitterest 
enemies which can perhaps exist, the in- 
surgent and his tyrant, sitting quietly within 
the same room. While the troops of either 
party were at that moment engaged in war 
even to the knife, they were sitting at their 
little marble tables beneath the soft light of 
the lamp, and listening to a German girl 
who was playing upon the harp in the midst 
of the café! But as I have already said, 
the Greek boy appeared very much disposed 
to commence an attack upon the Turks ; and 
had they not been more peaceably disposed, 
a scene of confusion might have ensued. 
They, however, got up and quitted the room. 
The Greeks remained; they were from 
Smyrna, spoke a little French, and told me 
that they had made their es from that 
place, and were going to the Morea.” 


In the second volume we find the 
following animated description of the 
City and Harbour of Marseilles : 


«<« Coming out of the Chapel, I stood gaz- 
ing upon the various objects which then 
presented themselves. The Harbour, the 
old black Town, the graceful and fair mo- 
dern City looking down with refined con- 
tempt and superciliousness upon her unpo- 
lished neighbour; the scorched smoking 
mountains in the distance shutting in the 


myriads of Bastides, with their endless — 
an 
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and their scattered fig-trees, and closed 
shutters. Then spreading before me, the 
wide Mediterranean, with the Quarentine 
Islands, whose anchored ships looked like 
some of those dark and fatal vessels which 
used to convey devoted victims to the mon- 
ster, or the fire, while the white and spark- 
ling sails ‘of those which contained no sin, 
flitted along the horizon like summer -in- 
sects. Upon the quays beneath, six or 
seven of the Atlantean porters of Marseilles 
nodded along with their huge burthen, a 
vast trunk of atree. These men are pecu- 
liar to Provence, and I never saw any who 
might compete with them, except perha 
ri Titan eotie of London. "oe chair 
nourishment is very shght, a bunch of 
grapes, some bread, and a little wine, being 
sufficient to recruit the strength of their 
enormous limbs. As they bear along their 
load, slung hy ropes between them, divided 
into two lines, each man lays his hand upon 
the shoulder of him on the other side of the 
trunk, who places his in the same manner. 
Then the wild cries of the sailors as they 
were heaving the merchandize from their 
vessels, echoed up to the rock, and brought 
to my recollection the time when I had 
heard them in the midst of tempest and the 
dark Biscay.” 

The reader will, we hope, be enabled 
to exercise his own judgment respect- 
ing the execution of this performance, 
by the quotations we have made from 
it. We shall only add, that we con- 
sider it as a prelude to future excel- 
lence, and hope the Author will pro- 
ceed in his literary career. 


81. Poems, &c.&c. By J.D. Parry, B.A. 
Author of the ** History of Woturn,” 
8vo, pp. 152. Ackermann. 

IT is a trite observation that no Au- 
thor is a proper judge of his own per- 
formance. Mir. Parry remarks in his 
preface, that the circulation of this 
volume * will be principally confined” 
to a particular district, a sentence con- 
tradicted, we venture to say, in almost 
every page. 

The collection commences with a 

m on Waterloo, not always close to 
its subject, but containing some ex- 
cursive passages of merit. We quote 

one, alluding to the peace in 1814: 

*¢ And Europe rested from her woes, awhile 


' The afflicted land regain’d its native smile, 


E’en lovelier from her sorrows, as the flush 


Of sunshine chasing bright the tempest’s 


rush ; 
As when, -no more by snowy bands op- 
press'd, ' (vest; 
The unfetter’d earth assumes her flowery 


The purple Zephyrs rule the fragrant air, 

And all of beauty, all of me there ; 

When silv’ry dews the early meadows gem, 

More lovely than a monarch’s diadem.” P.7. 
After the victory: 


“«¢ The bell hath toll’d in Castanaza’s aisle, 

The hymn of death hath echoed through 
the pile ; 

For heroes sleep beneath that choral swell, 

* After life’s fitful fever they sleep'well.’ 

O may they wake beyond the shocks of time, 

Pure peaceful spirits in a blessed clime. 


Yea, ages yet unborne shall bless thy name, 

Immortal Waterloo! thy meteor flame 

That shone portentous as a friendly star, 

Illumining all nations; from afar 

The mild and joyous harbinger of peace ; 

Increasing still, in time’s more dread in- 

crease, 

Which nor oblivion dims, nor ages sever, 

Like Zoroaster’s torch, shall burn for ever !”” 
Pp. 17—19. 


Mr. Parry’s periods are generally 
long, sometimes to a fault, but this is 
avoided*in the minor pieces. We shall 
now glance at some lines “to the 
Count de Chateaubriand, on his arrival 
in England as Ambassador, 1822.” 

“* We hail thee, Knight! of the days of old 

Thy blazon’d shield is telling ; 

And the proud heart that throbs in thy cui- 
rass of gold, 
With the souls of past heroes is swelling ; 
Like Bayard’s worth thy soul hath known 

* No fears and no upbraiding ;’ 

And still shall fair Chivalry’s wreath be 
thine own, ’ 

Though her laurels around thee are fading. 

. * . * 


And thou hast sail’d o’er the Western main, 

The Woods of the Waste divining ; 

And thou hast worshipp’d in Salem’s fane, 

Where the marytylt palm is shining ; 
And thou hast trod the Grecian clime, 

Where Time her towers is crowning, 
And hast seen where the Locrian cliffs 

sublime 

On CEta’s straits are frowning.” 

Some translations from the Psalms, 
Anacreon, Horace, and Casimir, are 
subjoined.. As the last Poet is little 
known, an extract may not be ill- 
timed here: 

** To the Rose*. 
* Rose, that in thy dewy vest, 
Mock’st the starry diadem ! 
All too long thy glories rest, 
Wake thee on thy glittering stem. 
Daughter of th’ enkindling sky, 
Show thy matchless symmetry ! 





* ¢* Siderum sacros imitata vultus,”” &c. 
Thee 


on 
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Thee no watery clouds may blight ; 

O’er his studs of snowy hue, 
Jocund in his car of light, 

Zephyr breathes his sweets on you. 
Faintly sighs the northern blast, 
"Neath his golden axles cast.” 

The few Psalmis translated here we 
fer to any of the former versions, 


that by Bishop King excepted ; part of 


the first, ‘ in monkish verse,’ we must 
offer to our archzological readers : 
‘* Beatus qui non ambulat 
_In conceeti impiorum, 
Nec vid peccatorum stat, 
Nec cathedra detractatorum. 
Deo purum cor donavit, 
Dei m exercebit ; 
T!l4 nunquam aberravit, 
Die noctuque tenebit. 
Quasi Arbos solet fore, 
Fluminis que ripa heesit ; 
Letz, autumnali rore, 
Cui non fructus unquam desit. 
Non canities invasit 
Frondem ; neque turbo ferit ; 
Et quodcunque ille facit, 
Ecce—id secundum erit !”” 

The Volume concludes with a bio- 
graphical sketch of the late Dr. E. D. 
Clarke, and some remarks on Croly’s 
Gems. Where the writer found that 
*« Argo, or properly Argus, signifies an 
i to Mave yer iy refer 
him on that subject to the ‘‘ History of 
Heaven,” a work quoted in Spelman’s 
Xenophon. We have only to add our 
hopes, that his labours will not end 


here. 
—_@— 


82. The Hermit in Edinburgh ; or Sketches 
of Manners, and real Characters aid 
Scenes in the Drama of Life. 8 vols. 12mo. 
SHOULD a man dish out a dinner 

of only fish or soup, and then intro- 

duce a mere joint as a remove, cer- 
tainly it pagiite an ineomplete thing. 

Thus in the taste of many general 

readers, Novels are too unsubstantial, 

and Sermons too heavy, and some- 
thing intermediate is wanting which 
may be called the poultry of literature. 

In that culino-literary class we place 

“The Herniit of Edinburgh,” and it 

is very pretty eating. A retired, good- 

natured, and gatrulous old bachelor 
and punster, with a small independ- 
ente and long experience of the 
world, sits at his window, with an 
opera-glass in one hand and a pen in 
the other, and gives a gentlemanly and 
lively description of the principal inha- 
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bitants of his dwelling place. M 
and various are the descriptions whic 
he gives; and sorry we are to 
(th it is too true), that strengt 
and dignity of charactef appear, no 
mote than in the world, leading ob- 
jects of attention. There are rich 
men, eminent men, and most sorts of 
men ; but except in a fine retired old 
officer (vol. iii. p. 159), there is not 
one who has grandeur of soul, the 
mind of a philosopher of antiquity. 
This book is of a reforming turn ; 
and by no means sparing of the knife. 
Though we think, that the remark 
about the large feet of the Scoteh La- 
dies might have been suppressed, yet 
their strange habit of calling their hus- 
bands my man is properly rebuked 


(i. & 33). 
‘e shall do the Author the farther 
joes to notice some original and va- 
uable observations. Speaking of the 
ill-names very commonly given to prac- 
titioners of the law, he says, 


‘« Many in youth, and of high education, 
whose sport it is to defraud their creditors 
in a variety of ways, passing from one 
fessional man to another to uphold them 
in their rapine; to these legal advisers they 
tell half their story, or deceive them with a 
false statement; and when he can no longer 
protect them by delays and forms of law, 
ey ecioge xe | - unsustainable ac- 
tion, when justice must be done, and the 
attorney’s bill is brought in, they call him 
a d****d rascal, try to tax his bill, arm 
another lawyer in vengeance against him, stir 
up two rivals, or employ men at variance 
with each other, and then commence, de 
novo, with them, and end in the same 
honourable manner. Then the whole pro- 
fession is set down by these worthies as a 
set of robbers, fellows, who would take up 
any cause. You may say that might be 
given in reply; but the is, that in a 
thousand instances the clients vitiate the 
legal agent; they make him what he be- 
comes, interested, suspicious, crafty, and 
shifting. Ingratitude dries up the source of 
humanity; being deceived, creates a de- 
ceiver ; the taking up of one bad cause, un- 
knowingly, gives a desire to bear it out ; and 
the custom of scoundrels injures the pro- 
fessional nian’s name and practice.” P. 112. 

It appears, that at Edinburgh there 
is no street-lounging (i. 190) as in Eng- 
land. 

The following remarks ¢oncerning 
the Scotch pronunciation of Latin may 
amuse our readers. 


The Wickemhist and Etonian tuff 
Sandy into ridicule for his pronouncing 
causas, 
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causas, cawsass; the word laus (praise) 
louse ; the verbs fero, fers, fert, faro, farce, 
the end of which, 
however, is tooly lawtum, &c. for tuli la- 
tum ; then again the ‘ nil consciere sibi,” 
<* nil conschiere sibi,” which would horrify a 
Frenchman, at the same time the mihi of 
the ishman, accented like my eye, is 
as far from the conception of a Frenchman, 
a Spaniard, Kalian, and all other continental 

, as louse is from the ideas of the 

onians and Cantabrigians.” i. 204. 

Nor is it in serious things, that this 
writer is deficient, and of course, not 
in instruction as well as amusement. 

*¢ Wit is.a quality which ought to differ 
according to aes for which it is 
desi ; wit written in a book must bear 
reading twice; no rough sketch will answer 
this purpose; the wit of the courts should 
be courtly; wit in repartee should be plea- 
sant and tem ; table wit needs only 
to be palatable and apropds; ill tempered 
wit resembles an inflammarory liquor, which, 
when the spirit has evaporated, a nau- 
seous poisonous drug behind it.” ii. 205. 

Having made all the extracts which 
our limits will permit, we can only say, 
that we doubt not the satisfaction which 
the work will give to all readets. There 
is rather too much panning ; but many 
of the puns are good; and when the 
perversion of meaning conveys delicate 
satire or broad humour, then puns form 
no inconsiderable part of wit. 


— 

83. Memoirs of Moses Mendelsohn, the 
Jewish Philosopher, including the cele- 
brated Correspondence on the Christian 
Religion with J.C. Lavater, Minister of 
Zurich, By M. Samuels, 8vo, pp. 171. 
Longman and Co. 

Mosgs MenpeLsoun was born in 
September 1729, at Dessau in Ger- 
many, where his father was a tran- 
scriber of the Pentateuch (Sopher), 
and kept a Hebrew day-school, both 
very humble and precarious professions. 
According to the then prevailing cus- 
tom of educating the Jew boys, young 
Mendelsohn was taught to prattle me- 
chanically the Mishna and Gemarra 
concerning laws of ene divorce, 
legal damages, sacerdotal functions, 
and other similar matters above theit 
comprehension, before they were able 
to read and understand a single text of 
Scripture correctly. He found, how- 
ever, that without knowjng the He- 
brew lan grammaticaily, it would 
be out of his power to see his way 
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clearly through commentary, and 
therefore wind reouived to make him- 
self master of the Hebrew language 


and the Scripture. He translated the 
Psalms into verse, got up well the text 
of the Talmud, and knew nearly the 


whole of the Law and the are by 
heart. Maimonides More Nebochin, 
i. e. the Guide of the P. then 


became his favourite author, and in- 
tense study of it brought on a nervous 
disorder, the neglect of which pro- 
duced a deformity of the spine, and 
made him a valetudinarian for the rest 
of his life. To hawking and peddling, 
at that time the general, indeed almost 


only resource of indigent Jew lads, 
Mendelsohn had an i rable aver- 
sion, and emigrated to Berlin at the 


age of fourteen, in order to continue 
his studies under his old Master Rabbi 
Frankel, who had reimoved thither. 
a the Rabbi’s intercession, a Mr. 
yam Bamberg allowed Mendelsohn 
a gartet to sleép in, and two days board 
weekly. When the student purchased 
a loaf, he would notch it according to 
the standatd of his finances into sb 
many meals, never eating according to 
his appetite, but to his finances. His 
ardour for knowledge continuing, he 
determined to acquire Greek and La- 
tin. A medical student named Kish 
gave him a quarter of an hour daily of 
gratuitous instruction in the rudiments 
of Latin. The result was as follows : 
** Having overcome the declensions and 
verbs, Mendelsohn purchased a very old 
second-haud Latin dictionary for a few 
groschen, which he had saved from his 
earnings by copying writings for the Rabbi 
his teacher, and now commenced, with all 
a ~ | of va ee rag: Neg read whatever 
e cou t of in that language. He 
even veel on a Latin translation of 
* Locke’s Essay on the Human Understand- 
my Nay Se Herculean task it = He had, 
in rst » to consult his dictionary 
See dhnais eltaomaen, then to translate the 
sentences, study and digest the author’s mean- 
ing, and, finally, to meditate on the argument 
itself, By dint of this prodigious industry 
oe ee ees & 8 28 
umphed over all difficulties, making himself 
completely familiar with that abstruse work, 
and deri from its translation the colla- 
teral advantage of becoming so well ac- 
quainted with the Roman as to be 
enabled to read, successively, in clas- 
sits with ease and j t, with which 


attainment he was highly delighted.” 
Pp. 12, 13. 
This 
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This pa ph furnishes us with 
an opportunity of taking a brief no- 


tice of the quack pretensions of spee- 
‘dily teaching the learned languages. 
Every body knows that an adult by 
means of a grammar and dictionary 
may, in a very short time, learn to dis- 
tinguish the parts of speech, pronouns, 
terminations, &c. of perpetual occur- 
rence, and by the aid fe dictionary 
Blunder out the sense of an author. 
But this does net imply classical edu- 
cation. . That consists in opening a 
Greek or Latin work, and construing 
it off at sight, and in the same man- 
ner translating idiomatically an Eng- 
lish book into the latter tongue. No 
such scholar uses a dictionary, and no 
man of common sense will profess that 
such a copia verborum is to be acquired 
but by the labour of many years, the 
-proper task of childhood, because it 
as not then detract from the time 
which ought to be passed in other pur- 
suits. A man may advertise that he 
will teach musick, dancing, Xc. in a 
few lessons, and he may theoretically 
lay down the modes by which perfec- 
tion is obtained, but still that perfec- 
tion can only be acquired by long prac- 
tice. The benefit of a classical edu- 
cation is the high standard in taste, rea- 
son, and composition, which it incul- 
cates; and a man may as well set up 
for the cook of the London Tavern 
from merely reading Mrs. _ Glasse’s 
book, or attempt to become leader of 
a band from studying the preface to a 
** Guide to the Violin,” as affect to be 
a classick from modes just as irrational 
as would be profession of converting 
children into men ir a month or six 
weeks. Whatever requires practice 
requires time also. We do not think 
that Mendelsohn’s translation of Locke 
could be worth a straw as to the lati- 
nity of it. 

‘0 proceed with our biographical 
extracts. Mendelsohn acquired Eng- 
lish, French, Algebra, Mathematicks, 
Greek, &c. and ultimately became 
tutor to the children of a rich Jew 
named Bernard. From thence, through 
his meritorious conduct, and caligra- 
phic and arithmetical talents, was 
promoted to the counting-house, first 
as clerk, then as cashier, and, lastly, 
manager of an extensive silk manufac- 
tory with avery liberal income. In 
1762, at the age of 33, he married a 
daughter of Mr. Abraham Gaugen- 
heim of Hamburgh, by whom he had 
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several children. Having caught cold 
on returning from a syn on a 
frosty morning, he died Jan. 4, 1786, 
aged 57 years and four months. 

* Mendelsohn was an excellent pri- 
vate character, a wise man, net a 
writer of considerable merit. He is 
confessed to have been an imitator of 
Socrates, and is in his epitaph called, 
** a saye like Socrates,” and in another 
inscription styled, ‘* the greatest sage 
since Socrates.” The consequence of 
extravagant eulogium is, that it is dis- 
believed, or even, if approximating 
truth, car at and calumniated. 
That he might have been “ his own 
nation’s glory and any nation’s orna- 
ment,” as further stated, we readily be- 
lieve. It is to the partiality of his na- 
tion that he owes the respect paid to 
him, and more particularly for his firm 
adherence to the Jewish persuasion. 
We well know what are the latitudi- 
nary notions of the present day on reli- 
gious subjects, but we must own with 
regard to the particular instance before 
us, we feel no inclination to laud his 
determination. The Jews are consi- 
dered to venerate a religion founded on 
a long system of Prophecies, which 
Prophecies they deny ever to have been 
or about to be fulfilled; and was it, 
and is it the will of God that they 
should continue Jews in faith? Surely 
there can be no merit in prejudice. 
One merit, however, entitles them to 
civil protection in every form, i. e. 
they decline Proselytism. While we 
have the subject before us, we beg to 
observe by the way, that we have 
heard reports concerning the Socieiy 
for conversion of the Jews, which we 
think must be mere slander, viz. that 
the public are deceived by sham con- 
orem, a job made of the concern, 

c. 

M. Samuels has performed his bio- 
graphical task much to his credit ; and 
we hope that he will be, as he deserves, 
proportionally respected by his coun- 


trymen. Z 
—o@— 


84. The first number of a new Monthly 
work appeared on the 31st of March, en- 
titled, “* The Aurist, or Medical Guide for 
the Deaf.” It is edited by Mr. Waicut, 
through whose skill the sense of hearing 
was afforded to the young lady born deaf 
and dumb. {See our Magazine for July 


1823, p. 9, where a portrait of her will be 
found.) In the first number of the Aurist, 
there is an account of a new disco 7 

the 
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the Editor’s for destroying fungous flesh in 
the ear, by which method the usual painful 
operation is avoided. In the second num- 
ber there are some curious circumstances 
deduced from Dr. Halliday’s Memorial to 
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is also much curious Theological learning in 
this work. The Vision of Noos is an alle- 
gory very consistently annexed. 


86. Mr. Barton’s Sermons are practical 





the Directors of the East India Company, 
relative to the abuses in the management of 
the Hospital at Calcutta. The work also 
contains an analysis and translations of a 
Treatise published at Paris on diseases of 
the Ears. And we think the * Aurist’’ bids 
fair to be a very useful little work to the 
medical profession and to the publick. 





85. The Vision of Hades, is a kind of ro- 
mance, but ingenious, concerning the inter- 
mediate state between Death and Judgment, 
which our Author shows must be a distinct 


region from any part of this earth. There 


and imp ve. 

87. Mr. Morean’s earn tan Instructor, 
(vol. ii-) will be read with pleasure by the 
Religious publick; and we recommend to 
particular attention his account of the suc- 
cess attendant on the circulation of Tracts. 


88. Mr. Penniez’s Scenes in Palestine, or 
Dramatic Sketches from the Bible, have 
animation and figure, and are not without 
happy,conceptions, e.g. p. 16, the suffocating 
fumes, which attend the presence of Satan, 
and infuse flames into the body of Cain. 





—_— 


LITERATURE, 


Oxrorp, May 11. 

The University Seal was affixed to a deed 
of foundation of a Professorship in Political 
Economy, on the endowment of Henry 
Drummond, Esq. of Albury Park, in the 
county of Surrey. The Professor is to be 
elected by Convocation, and to hold the 
Professorship for the space of five years, 
being capable of re-election after the lapse 
ef two years. He is to read a Course of 
nine Lectures at the least during one of the 
four academical ‘Terms in every year, and to 

rint and publish one of the same Lectures, 

hree persons are to be considered as form- 
ing a class, and if the Professor neglects so 
to read or to publish, according to the inten- 
tion of the founder, he forfeits all claim to 
the salary attached to the Professorship, 
during the period of such neglect, 





for Publication. 

The First Part of Mr. Nicuots’s Collec- 
tion of ** The Progresses, Processions, and 
Splendid Entertainments of King James the 
First.” [Illustrated by historical, topogra- 
phical, and biographical notes. 

The 18th Part of “‘ The Progresses of 
Queen Elizabeth,” which concludes the 
Work. 

No. I. of Engraved Specimens of The 
Architectural Antiquities of Normandy. 
By J. and H. Le Keux, after drawings by 
Augustus Pugin, Architect. The Literary 
Part by J. Britton, F. S. A. 

A volume of Sermons: by the Rev. Hucu 
M‘Nattt, Rector of Albury. 

Historical Notes respecting the Indians of 
North America, with Remarks on the At- 
—_ made to convert and civilize them. 

r. Baron Fieto’s Geographical Me- 
moirs on New South Wales. 

Disquisitions upon the Painted Greek 
Vases, and their probable connection with 


SCIENCE, &c. 


the Shows of the Eleusinian, and other 
Mysteries. By J. Curistiz, a Member of 
the Society of Dilettanti. 

Roman Nights, or Dialogues at the 
Tombs of the Scipios, from the Italian of 
Verri. 

Parish Church, or Religion in Britain, 
containing an account of the religion, cus- 
toms, &c, of the ancient Britons. By the 
Rev. T. Woop, author of the Mosaic His- 


tory. 

‘Sketches of Corsica, or a Journal of a 
Visit to that Island, an yng of its His- 
tory, and Specimens of the Language and 
Poxry of chs People: By R. Benson. 

London in the Olden Times; or, Tales 
intended to illustrate some of the Localities, 
and the Manners and Superstitions of its In- 
habitanrs, from the 12th to the 16th cen- 


tury. 

The Travellers, a Tale, illustrative of the 
Manners, Customs, and Superstitions of 
Modern Greece. By T. T. C. Kenprick, 
Author of the Kako Demon. 

Tales of the Wild and the Wonderful, 
Original and Translated, containing, The 
Prediction ; The Yellow Dwarf; Der Freis- 
chutz; The Fortunes of De la Pole; and 
the Lord of the Maelstram. 

** The Blue Book, or Characters and 
Opinions,” being the contents of a Lady's 
Album, 

An Italian Translation, published in 
ottava rima, of Beattie's Minstrel, under the 
title of Il Bardo Citarista. By Mr. Ma- 
THIAS. 

Mags and Plans illustrative of Herodotus 
and ucydides, chiefly selected from 
D’Anville, Rennell, Anacharsis, and Gail. 





Preparing for Publication. 
The Scepticism of To-day ; or the Com- 
mon Sense of Religion considered. By the 
Rev. 
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Commentary on the New Testament,” 
‘ A Course of nine Sermons to illustrate 
ing truths in the Liturgy of 


Mr. Bracxiry, of Canterbury, is about 
to publish a new edition, in 4to. of Hasted’s 
Hi of Kent. 

A Monthly Work entitled *« Flora Con- 

icua.”” Comprising coloured Engrevings 
of the most conspicuous ornaments of the 
Flower Garden and Pleasure Grounds, ac- 
companied by Botanical Descriptions. By 
R. Morais, Ff. L.S. &e. 

Wanderings in South America, the North 
West of the United States, and the Antilles, 
from the year 1812to 1825. With original 
Instructions for the perfect tion of 
Birds, Reptiles, &c. for Cabinets of Natural 
History. Cuartes: Waterton, Esy. of 
Walton Hall, Wakefield. In one vol. 4to. 

A Summer’s Ramble through the High- 
lands of Scotland, giving an account of the 
Towns, Villages, and remarkable Scenery 
in that Romantic Country, during a Tour 

last Summer. 
igh’s New Pocket Road-Book of Eng- 
Jand, ales, and Part of Scotland, on e 
Plan of Reichard’s Itineraries. 


The Marquis Cesar Lucchesini has pub- 
Yished a work on the genuine tragedy of 
#schylus. He is accused of ration 
in the eulogies be has bestowed on the 
Greek writer, particularly on his style, of 
which inus thought so meanly ;. 
the principal object of the author seems to 
be, to shew that the reason why the Greeks 
have so rarely introduced love, in their tra- 
gedies, was, that their theatres were des- 
tined for the formation of good citizens. 


A copy of the first edition of the Orlando 
Farioso, printed at Ferrara, in 1516, has 
been discovered, hy M. Duppa, in the public 
library at that place; our most industrious 
bibliographers were ignorant of the existence 
of that very rare book. 

The second volume of the life of the late 
Pope Pius VII. by Signor Erasmo Pistolesi, 

ining the whole of the correspondence 
between his Holiness and Bonaparte, has 
just issued from the Roman press; the re- 
mainder of the work is anxiously expected : 
it is rendered interesting, to the political 
reader, by the authentic. documents and ex- 
planatory nates with which it is enriched. 

The Society of Russian History and An- 
tiquities, founded at St. Petersburgh in 


Literary Intelligence. 
Rev. J. T. James, Author of Travels in 
Russia‘and Poland. 

A full Answer to the Rev. T. Baddeley's 
*¢ Sure Way to find out the True Religion.” 
By the Rev. James Ricuaarpson, A. M. of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. . 

«* A Commentary on the Psalms.” By 
Mrs. Tuomeson, Author of ** The Family 
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1802, has just published the second volume 
of the Memoirs of the Society. Among 
the most remarkable articles contained in 
this volume, are an interesting Memoir on 
the subject of the Ancient Russian Coin ; 
a scientific Notice on the Ensign of Prince 
Waldimir, on the Gate of Korsum, at No- 
vogorod, &c. 


A few copies of the French Lith 
edition of the works of the Chinese phi 
per Meng-Tseu, or, as he is latinized, 

encius, have been imported. It is edited 
by Mons. Stanislaus Julien, one of the most 
learned of all European orientalists, who has 
added a translation: Count de Lasteyre has 
paid the expenses of lithographing the Chi- 
nese text. 


. 


hic 





Prayer-Boox or Cuartes I. 

This relic of the Martyr-King, used by 
him at his execution, was lately sold by Mr. 
Thomas, of: King-street, Covent-garden. 
The work is folio, ly black letter, bound 
in Russia, originally purple, but now much 
faded, with arms and cover in gold, in good 
pesentin, sb 40 So ene ae lew 

‘alatine, who was afterwards King of Bo- 
hemia, and killed at the battle of Prague, 
impaling his wife's arms, who was Princess 
Elizabeth, daughter of James the First, and 
sister to Charles the First. The title-page 
is wanting. On the leaf of the preface is 
written, ** King Charles the First’s own 
Prayer Book,” and ‘* Ex Libris Biblioth. 
Presby. Dumf. Ex dono Joan. Hutton, M.D. 
1714.” On the title-page of the Psalter is 
** Carolus R.”" supposed to be the au h 
of the unfortunate Monarch. On the lower 

is, ¢¢ oy sey by Robert Barker, 
rinter to the King’s Most Excellent .Ma- 
{estia, by the assignees of John Bill, 1634.” 
is book is reported to have been given by 
the King, at his execution, to Dr. Hutton, 
and presented by him as a relic to the Pres- 
bytery of Dumfries. If such were the case, 
66 years must have » the King bei 
beheaded in 1648, the date of che gift 
1714. It is rather difficult to reconcile this 
circumstance, as Dr. Hutton, said to be the 
same who practised as a physician in Holland, 
came to this country with King William, to 
whom he was Physician-General, and is men- 
tioned as such in Burnet’s History. It is 
therefore probable, the Doctor became pos- 
sessed of it by other means, The book af- 
terwerds by some manner became the pro- 
perty of a gentleman named Maitland, and 
at his death was put up for sale with his li- 
brary; but, although s considerable sum 
was offered for it, it was not deemed suffici- 
ent, and was bought in, since which it has 
been in the possession af his widow; at the 
time of the sale, the Presbytery of Dumfries 
declared the book had been surreptitiously 
removed from their library, and threatened 
proceedings at law to recover it, and were 


only 
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ee: deterred from instituting them by their 
inability to shew how they lost the posses- 
sion, law of Scotland requiring that as 
the first step towards regaining possession of 
apy moveable property. Mr. Thomas, in 
commeativg on the book, declared that if 
its authenticity should. be invalidated within 
a month, t t of the mo: 
- would be returned. No doubt of its being 

enuine to be entertained, and the 
Fiddings, which commenced at forty guineas, 
rose to ene hundred, at which sum it was 
bought by Mr. Slater. 

Manuscript or Homer. 

Captain Clifford, of his Majesty's ship 
Earyalus, has brought with him to England 
the celebrated manuscript upon Papyrus, of a 

tion of Homer’s Iliad, belonging to W. 

- Bankes, Esq. M. P. for Cambridge Uni- 
versity. This MS. was discovered in the 
island of Elephantina, in Upper Egypt, by a 
French Gentleman travelling for Mr. Bankes. 
At is written in what are called Uncial letters, 
of the most beautiful form, and may proba- 
bly be ascribed to the age of the Ptolemies. 
An order was issued from the Treasury to 
the officers of the Customs, that it should 
be sent up forthwith, and wpened in Mr. 
Bankes’s presence. It is, accordingly, ex- 
pected in town; and much eagerness is ex- 
cited in the literary world for the unrolling 
of this invaluable curiosity, it being, by 
many centuries, the oldest classical writing 
in existence. 

Lrrerary Funp Soctery. 

The usual Anniversary Dinner of this ex- 
cellent Society, was celebrated at the Free- 
mason’s Tavern, on Wednesday, the 11th 
inst. In the absence of Sir James Maek- 
intosh, whose indisposition prevented him 
from presiding, the Chair was taken by 
C. Saville Onley, Esq. M. P. who was sup- 

rted by Viscount Strangford, Sir Stamford 
Raffles, Sergeant Bosanquet, &c. About 
140 persons sat down todinner. The'Trea- 
surer read the t and list of sabseri 
tions, and stated that the flourishing condi- 
tion of the ‘funds bai enabled the Society 
to afford more ample relief to unfortunate 





ANTIQUARIAN 


Society og Pee Rea V - 

May 5.. Hudson Gurney, :V.P: in 
the Chair. N. H. Nicolas, Esq. F. S. A. 
in a letter to Mr. Ellis, communicated a se- 
ries of observations on the seals appended 
tothe answers of the Barons of England, in 
the reign of Edward the First, to the letter 
of Pope Boniface ; pointing out the light 
thrown on various historical facts by their 
devices and’ legends ; as well as elucidating 
from them certain questions relative to the 
descent Gf titles in former times, particu- 
larly as attached to territorial possessions. 

ENT. Mac. Mery, res. 
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men of letters than at-any former period. 
Mr, Fitz-Gerald, as usual, favoured . the 
Company with a recitation. 


Tue Lever Fip. 

This important invention, for lowering 
and raising the masts of ships, has been 
mere profitable to the inventor, Mr. Rotch, 
(the barrister) than perhaps any other im- 
provement on record. Lord Melville was so 
strongly impressed with its utility, that, on 
his representations, Government have 
sented Mr. Rotch with the sum of 5,000. 
and he has disposed of the patent in this 
country for the enormous sum of 20,0001. 
The importance of this invention may be 
seen from the fact, that the lowering of the 
masts of a line of-battle ship, which formerly 
occupied the whole ship’s company from 
half a day to a day, may be executed, with 
the fid, by a dozen men in a few minutes. 
A saving of time is not the greatest advan- 
tage of this improvement, as, in case of 
sturms, it may often be the means of saving 
the lives and property embarked on the 
deep. The fid is so exceedingly simple, 
that we understand its value was not at 
first perceived by the inventor himself, and 
that it was slighted both by the Society of 
Arts and by the Navy Board, to whom he 
offered it. We have heard that it suggested 
itself to Mr. Rotch when reflecting, for 
professional purposes, on the loss of a ship 
in the Ganges, which might have been saved 
if it had been possible to lower her topmasts 
in a moderate space of time. 


Awatomicat Invention. 


M. Ouroux, a physician, has presented to 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris, a piece 
of artificial anatomy, representing the ~« 
of a man accorditig to its natural dimen- 
sions.’ - The solidity of the material em- 
ployed — the er: Poe pieces, and 

in ther again, various pieces 
ven —- in their fullest details, and 
with such scientific accuracy, that a student 
may, with a book of anatomy in his hand, 
find out and trace into its most minute par- 
ticulars every portion of the human frame. 





RESEARCHES. 


May 1%. The reading of Mr. Nicolas’s 
letter was concluded. 
py Oppel Assey. a 
A discovery of a very curious inte- 
resting nature was lately made within the 
ruins of this celebrated Monastery, by the 
Rev. R. Warner (who is arranging materials 
for a private impreision-of a ‘* History of 
the Abbey and Town of Glastonbury’’) and 
a party of gentlemen of thet plate and neigh- 
bourhvod, engaged in searching after the 
hitherto unexploted antiquities‘of the con- 
secrated inelosure.. Directed in their search 
ia by 
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by the report of a flight of underground steps 
existing towards the south-eastern corner of 
St. Joseph’s chapel, connected with the out- 
side of the wall; and by the appearance of 
an arch nearly choaked up, beneath the 
roofing-line of the ancient crypt, the labour- 
ers sank a pit four’ yards square, to the 
depth of 5 or 6 feet, when their progress, on 
the east side, was suddenly arrested by a 
compact mass of stone work. On a further 
cautious removal of the earth, this was found 
to be the crown of a nearly semicircular (or 
Anglo-Norman) arch, of the most beautiful 
and elaborate masonry, similar in pattern to 
the excellent zig-zag (or rather lozenge-like) 
ornaments of the windows of St. Toights 
chapel, and evidently coeval in construction 
with that architectural gem. The labour of 
a few more hours detected a flight of wind- 
ing steps, leading to this subterraneous 
arched recess; uncovered a pavement at the 
depth of ten or twelve feet from the surface ; 
and <lisplayed a smal! well, of a correct circu- 
lar form, overhung and ‘protected by the 
costly arch that rose above it. A hole in 
the stone work of the wall, near the surface, 
prevented it from being overflowed, by dis- 
charging the superfluous water into a chan- 
nel of masonry, which runs, in a northern 
direction, under the pavement of the crypt 
of the chapel, and is supposed to empty it- 
self into the great drain that surrounds the 
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. 7 . ent, with its 
splendid arch and holy well, was originally 
covered with a groined roof, to guard it 
from injury or profanation; and appears to 
have been entered by the pilgrims, through 
a door-way in the southern wall of the 


whole Abbey. The 


chapel, surmounted an e arch in 
the mized Saracenic wl Gothiceale which 
opened upon the summit of the flight of 
steps descending to the well. The choaked- 
up door way, on a level with the pavement, 
and opening upon it, was convenient for the 
occasional inspecting, cleansing, and repair- 
ing of the apartment, well, and conduit. 
No doubt can be entertained of the applica- 
tion of this secret chamber, and sacred well, 
to the purposes of miraculous cure ; for, tra~ 
dition speaks of the holy water, as well as the 
holy thora, of Joseph of Arimathea; but no 
visible evidence of its existence was known 
to remain, till the developement of the 
crypt in question. The recent purchaser of 
the Abbey domain, John Fry — Esq. 
of Glastonbury, with a creditable zeal for the 
preservation of the memorials of former . 
and with a liberal attention to the outliee 
tion of the curiosity.of the public, has di- 
rected the subterraneous chamber, with its 
staircase, arch, well, and pavement, to be 
cleansed, and restored, as nearly as possible, 
to its primitive state and appearance. 














SELECT 


SONNET TO SPRING. 


HAL, genial Spring ! I joy once more to see 
Thou’st vanquish’d Winter from the regal 


seat 
He late usurp’d, and fore’d him to retreat 
With all his bitter blasts. And now for thee 
Kind Nature weaves a wreath of fragrant flowers, 
To twine triumphantly around thy brow. 
The fields throw off their wint’ry robes, and 
now 
Again assume the emerald’s hue: soft showers 
And balmy breezes renovate the. earth. 
The plants, long bound by Winter’s'stern 
decree, (pre forth 
Now greet with smiles thy reign. trees 
Fruit’s blooming promise; a cheerful gaiety 
Pervades creation; birds their voices raise, 
And sweetly tell their pleasure and thy praise. 
Evesham. W. B. 


—o— 
A SUMMER'S DAY. 


Now Lae all- her gloomy train 
gn eee 
For lo! the King of ie, 


POETRY. 


Encircl’d with a radiant zone, 
Is rising from his azure throne 
In glorious array. 
The cheerful birds with mellow throats, 
In — innumerable notes, } 
i grateful homage ; 
Now every tuueful voice = 
And in harmonious concert joins, 
To hail returning day. 
How sweet the breath of early day! 
When nature ’s blithe, serene, and gay, 
When beauty clothes the ground 
With lovely green, and blooming flowers, 
Delightfully at morning hours, 
Their waft around. 
Now the fields seem gilt with gold ; 
And to the eye new charms unfold, 
On every hill and dale ; 
And gentle zephyr softly breathes 
O'er t flowers and verdant meads, 
A renovating gale. 


Alas! how short those t hourg! 








. 
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‘The tuneful birds now cease to sing, 

The fields no more with music ring, 
But silence around : 

Roughly deshiag-theough the glade 

hl ing » 

Is botenslp heard to sound. ’ 

The insect tribe alone is gay, 

They dance and frolic, buzz and play, 
Amidst the sultry breeze : 

The cattle seek a cool retreat, 

A shelter from the scorching heat, 
Beneath the spreading trees. 

Beauty ineffable recedes 

From verdant flower-enamel’d meads ; 
Soft breezes cease to blow ; 

And hill, and vale, and silver streams, 

And russet fields, in dazzling gleams, 
With fervent radiance glow. 


But verdant meads, and blooming flowers, 
From whence such fragrant odour pours, 
Why pity? why deplore ? ? 
Since evening comes, with quick’ning hand, 
Like fabled fairy’s magic wand, 
All nature to restore ! 


And now behold the glowing sun 
Has his career of glory run, 
He casts a languid ray ; 
Now o’er the vast expanse of blue, 
Fantastic clouds of varied hue, 
Proclaim the close of day ! 


Evesham. W. B. 


—@— 
TO THE EVENING STAR. 


yee « = of the evening, how soft is thy 
t; 
Thy -- a how lovely, how holy thy 
Thou seemest to bid a farewell to the day, 
And to hail the approach of all shadowing 
night. 
With nee view thee, yet mingled My 


As I “hiak ‘how the gory of day-light is 
That past are the hours of life and of gladness, 
That vanish'd is beauty, and nature is dead, 


But — I'll not view thee with feelings of sor- 


For gue yand gladness will burst forth again, 
nd nature will rise with the sun of to-morrow, 
And beauty and life will revisit the plain. 


Still, still thou dost tell me the we of 
the 


To the ay-tien of life will too seal one- 

When the charms of the fair and deeds of 
the brave, [will heed. 

And the poet that sung them, there’s no-one 


But oh! there's a morning, whose dawning so 
- bright, fand bloom ; 
Shall rouse man from his slumbers to beauty 
A sun shall arise, and his glorious light 
Shall scatter the clouds which over the 
tomb. . wi C, 


STANZAS, 

Written a Magdalen College Walks. 
HAIL! classic ! classic shades and =— bower, 

To contemplation ever 
Her ancient grey monastic tower 

Where stately Maud’lin loves to rear; 

High o’er those verdure-crowned trees, 
Whose foliage courts the western breeze. * 


See genius shed her infant light, 
In solitude, as here she strays ; 
’Ere to the world a ray so bright, 
In peerless lustre she displays : 
And 8 fancy loves to greet 
The oak hallowed retreat. 


Through emerald meads fair Cherwell roves, 
Meandering in lordly pride, 
Charm’d to salute thy classic groves, 
And woo thee with refreshing tide ;' 
As graceful willows lowly lave 
Their weeping heads beneath his wave. 
Pause ! stranger, “ere my lay is o'er, 
There muse upon this rustic seat ; 
List to yon dizzying mill-wheel's roar, 
That wild awakes this lone retreat ! 
Here Alma Mater watch’d her son, 
The philosophic Addison. 
But hark! the bell from yonder tower 
Proclaimis the vesper call of prayer, 
And soft invites the hallowed hour, 
To chaunt its dulcet offering there : 
The sainted virgin’s hymn on high 
Swells in seraphic minstrelsy. J. 


Oxon, May 12, 1825. 


-— 
SONG. 


LOVE to see the eveni 
Sink down the western hill; 
For then, his daily labour done, 
I meet my benny Will. 


as s gentle, La oe blithe, and free, 
ook aud size; 
With eh Joyful smiles he springs to me, 
Love sparkling in his eyes : 


And o’er the freshening fields we stray, 
While all is sweet and still; 

And dearly he loves me, he'll say, 
And dearly I love Will. 





May 12, 1825. LEO. 
—o— 
oo 
DISTANT 
A Shone on the latti fond cindee Lcghe, 


And made its way through buds and bloom 
Of clematis, that breathed perfume ; 

And, — its light branches, made 

A graceful and luxuriant shade, 

With its soft screen of leaf and dew soap 5 
To mitigate day’s 

And now.with aaa wea branches * 
Softening the gleam of parting | 
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That farewell gleam of radiant day, 
Through wreathing flower and leafy spray, 
Shone on the features of a maid, 

Within that cottage chamber laid ; 
Throwing a ray of glory o'er 

Features that death's pale semblance bore ; 
One wandering curl of shining hair 
Wantoned upon her forehead fair, 

And seeming in its careless flow, 
Exulting in its sunny glow, 

O’er the pale grief of all below: 

From the fring’d curtain of her eye 
One hig round tear of agony 

Escap’d its prison, its bright cell, 

U her faded cheek to dwell, 
Like‘dew-drop in the lily’s bell ; 

And her fair features were as pale 

As early snowdrop in the vale, 

When Winter with his ruthless power 
Treads back one step to kill the flower. 


What was her malady? the blight, 
That nips the opening buds of spring, 
That blasts the fruit in blossoming ; 

The clouds that dim the morning light, 
Yet these their own disease unfold ; 
But woman’s love is all untold. 

It is the slow consuming fire, 

That every moment rises higher ; 

The rill that, poisoned at its source, 
Sparkles as brightly on its course ; 

e fruit corroded at the core, 

With health’s own hue still dappled o’er. 
This love was borne so secretly, 

So deeply hidden, even he 

Knew not his empire; like the sun, 

Which sees not what it shines upon, 

Though the pure flakes of fragile snow 
Dissolve in tears beneath jts glow : 

Yet Love has still its joys! tho’ Care, 
Grief, and Suspicion, and Despair, 

All swell its train—though Death should be 
The only friend to set us free 

From such a cureless slavery ; 

So sweet it is to feel the thought, 

The first, the earliest, love has brought ; 
So sweet to look on things which x satel 
So sweet to feel the heart grow warm ; 
And oh * how sweetly rise the sighs, 
Which love to fan that warmth applies, 
And raise the latent sparks to fire ; 

As poets tell, in Eastern lands 

That self-devoted bird expands 

Her wings, to light her funeral pyre. 


How long the task would he t’impart 
The history of a woman’s heart ; 
And yet how short a time may tell 
Of all that in her mS , 
Sos ing of r Marian’s fute, 
Her Piet ti, ee hemble state, 
Few actions may my pen relate ; 
*Twas all of feelings—every toue 
Vibrated.to one touch alone ; 
And seeing all life’s pleasures fai!, 

No hope to cheer, no star to guide, 
Few words may tell her common tale ; 


*Twas this—She lived, and loved, and died. 
L. A. 
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LATIN EPIGRAM.—Camibridge, 1824. 
W. M. Praep. 
Scribimus tndocti, doctique. 
VERE novo, quo prata tepent, ardentque 
obtze, 


Et cithar, et celeres suavé loquuntur aque ; 
Serus Apollinea sternit se Daphnis in umbrA, 
De 





Et parat int thura p q 0. 
Pheebe pater! dum tanta cohors te poscit, 
amatque, 





Dum rapiunt lauros tot fera labra tuas ; 
Dum totoque Foro, tot&que impnné Suburra, 
Bacchantur tristes, esuriuntque chori, 
Dum resonant Aganippeo loca cuncta tumultu, 
Templa Dedm, montes, antra, macella, casie; 
Dum nihil est nisi “« chara Venus,” * formose 
Cupido,” 
Angor, amor, cineres, vulnera, mella, rosa; 
Quid valeat tanté Daphnin secernere turbA, 
Unde novo discat Daphnis honore frui ? 
Quid faciam, ut propria decorem mea tempora 
lauro, 
Dic mihi quid faciam ? dixit Apollo, “ Tace.” 





TRANSLATED. 


IN early ' spting when meads and minstrels 
ow, 

When re and fountains in soft cadence flow; 
Stretch’d in the shade, near Phoebus’ blest 

abode, [God. 
With choicest offsprings Daphnis courts the 
Declare, bright Pow’r, why every rhymester now 
Hangs thy proud laurels on his recreant brow ? 
Why, in each crowded street and darkling lane 
Ring the high revels of the hungry train ? 
With notes melodiaus every cottage sounds, 
Each eave re-echoes, and each rock rebounds, 
Such tales of woe, and wounds, and billet-doux ; 
Such pray’rs to Cupid, Venus, and the Muse— 
How shall thy Daphnis earn a purer praise, 
How deck his brows with less igneble bays ? ’ 
How may thy sacred honours best be sung _ 
By thine own bard? cries Phoebus, “ hold thy 

tongue.” 





—_—oe— 
CANZONE. 


[THE linnet sings his tuneful lay, 
The flowers expand their bloom, 
And Nature, rising into day, 
Breathes forth a sweet perfume, 


The timid hare now runs her course, 
Far from the noise of men; 

The cooling stream with gentle force 
Glides through the silent glen. 


The lonely lily of the vale 
Appears. amid the shade ; 

Its oloom sou fair, itself so pale, 
It droops, and seems to fade. 


The cuckoo, with his note so gay, 
Now hails the morn serene ; 
The merry huntsman on his way, 

Gives life uato the scene. 
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CHRONICLE. 


—@— 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps, April 25. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
in presenting a petition from the Dean and 
Chapter of Windsor, against submission to 
the demands of the Roman Cartnotics, 
delivered the following impressive address : 
—** My Lords, I hold in my hand a Peti- 
tion from the Dean and Chapter of the Col- 
legiate Church of St. George, Windsor, 
ptaying that no further concession may be 
made to the Roman Catholics. I am sure 
that any representation from so learned and 
respectable a body will be received with the 
attention it deserves ; and therefore I should 
not have troubled your Lordships with any 
observations in support of it, if I did not 
feel that this was an occasion on which any 
man may well be permitted to address your 
Lordships. ‘I do this more readily on the 
present occasion, because, feeling that I 
am not ip the habit of taking part in your 
discussions, I will not interrupt the progress 
of the debate on the Bill to which the Pe- 
titioners refer, if it should come into this 
House. It is now 25 years since this mea- 
sure was first brought into discussion. I 
cannot forget with what events that discus- 
sion was at that time connected. It was 
connected with the most serious illness of 
one now no more; it was connected also 
with the temporary removal of oue of the 
ablest, wisest, and honestest Ministers that 
this country ever had. From that time, 
when I gave my first vote on this question, 
to the present, I have never seen any reason 
to regret or to change the line which I then 
took. I have every year seen more reason 
to be satisfied with my decision, When the 
question comes regularly before your Lord- 
ships, it will be discussed much more fully 
and ably than I can do it; but there are two 
or three subjects on which I am anxious to 
touch; one is, that you place the Churca 
of England in a situation in which no other 
Church in the world is placed; the Roman 
Catholic will not allow Church of Eng- 
land or Parliament to interfere with his 
church, and yet he requires you to allow 
him to interfere with your church, and to 
legislate for it. .There is another subject, 
still more delicate, on which I cannot, how- 
ever, help saying a few words. I speak (I 

to be understood) only as an individual ; 
I desire not to be understood as speaking for 
any body else; but consider, my Lords, the 
situation in which you place the Sovereign. 
By the coronation oath, the Sovereign is 
bound to maintain the Church established, 
in her doctrine, discipline, and rights invio- 
late. An Act of Parliament may release 
future Sovereigns and other men fan this 


oath, or from any other oath to be taken; 
but can it releasé¢ an individual whe has 
already taken it? I , T repeat it again, 
as an individual; but I entreat the House to 
consider the situation in which the Sove- 
reign is thus placed. I feel very strongly 
on this whole arecel 1 cannes teoges the 
deep interest which was taken upon it by 


one now no more; and the Jong and ‘un- 
happy illness in which——(Here 
Highness was sensibly affected.) 1 have 


been brought up from my early years in 
these principles ; and from the time when 
I began to reason for myself, I have enter- 
tained them from conviction; and in every 
situation in which | may be placed, I will 
maintain them, so help me God!” 

The Bishop of Chester presented a petition 
from Chester against sabmission to the 
demands of the Roman Catholics, and ex- 
plained that there were but twenty-five per- 
sons in that city who had refused to affix 
their names to it. Many other petitions 
from various places and to the same effect 
were presented. 

In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. T. Wilson presefited a petition 
from 5,000 merchants and traders in Lon- 
don for a revision of the Corn Laws, with 
a view to render them more reasonable and ef- 
ficient, without impairing their protective 
force. Mr. Huskisson explained that Mi- 
nisters would not bring forward any measure 
upon the subject of the Corn-laws during 
the present year; but that he would pro- 
pose the acmisssion, into the market, of the 
bonded corn now in this country. 


-—@-—-- 
House or Commons, April 28. 

Mr. Whitmore brought forward a motion 
that the House should resolve itself into a 
committee for the purpose of considering 
the Conn Laws. He contended for the 
necessity of the ports being open at all 
times, with a fixed protecting duty of fen 
shillings the quarter on wheat imported. 
He proposed an additional protecting duty 
in the event of wheat being below 50s. the 
quarter.—Mr. Gooch resisted the moti 
He said that with the altered circumstances 
of the country, and the improved state of 
the currency, an ave price of 60s. for 
wheat would be a sufficient remunefation 
for the English grower. — Mr. } 
opposed the motion because it was ill-timed, 
but said that he still maintained his princi- 
ples of a free trade in Corn, as submitted to 
the Committee of 1821. He should bring 
forward the question early in the next ses- 

sior, 
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sion, when he should propose a gradual 
return to the old system of ports; he 
should take for his guide the —_ 
adopted on resuming cash payments. This 
session he should & measure to per- 
mit the foreign’ corn already bonded in this 
country to be brought into,the market; and 
this he should do with a view of keeping 
prices as they now are. Without some 
such measure, nothing could prevent prices 
reaching the maximum (80s,) by next har- 
vest, and the quantities of foreign corn, in 
consequence of the glut in other countries, 
that would be poured in, would be of the 
most ruinous tendency. The Right Hon. 
Gentleman, without departing from his prin- 
ciples of free trade, contended that the ap- 
plication of that principle was subject to 
control from circumstances. He urged the 
importance of the prosperity of the agricul- 
tural interest in a political as well as in a 
commercial view, stated clearly the impos- 
sibility of the English farmer's competing 
with the foreign, and observed, that if no 
other circumstance operated to make him 
postpone a relaxation of the Corn Laws, the 
consideration of the recent distress of the 
agricultural interest, and the necessity for 
allowing the English farmer a little more 
time to retrieve his affairs, would deter- 
mine him.—On a division, the motion was 
rejected by a majority of 187 to 47. 

Lord F. L. Gower brought forward a re- 
solution for a grant to enable the Govem- 
ment to make pecuniary provision for the 
Roman Catholic Clergy. The noble lord 
introduced his motion by a very long speech ; 
the ay ‘awe of which consisted of ave 
highly flavoured ic upon the Popis 
pe » and the jast ps patecnctetr 4 to 
shew that his proposed measure would re- 
claim these pastors from the practice of 
encouraging or conniving at the seditious 
procedings of their flocks. He cautiously 
rurded himself from the suspicion of wish- 
ing to weaken the influence of the priests, 
and even exulted in the prospect that his 
measure would increase that influence. His 
lordship, in conclusion, gave the following 
scale of his designed establishment for the 
Roman Catholics :— 


4 Archbishops 1 5001. each ..... 6,0002, 
22 Bishops, 1,000. each.........22,000/. 
20 Deans, 400/. each .,........ ++++28,0001. 


2000 Priests to be allowed 200/., 

_ . 1201. and 60l.a year each 250,0001. 

Col, Packenham seconded the resolutiou. 
In reply to the argument that had been 
used against the measure, as a precedent of 
which all the other Dissenting Clergy mv ght 
avail themselves to demand « pecuniary es- 


tablishment, the gallant Colonel observed 
that we owed the preservation of the Bible 
to the Roman Catholies, while to the Dis- 
sengers we owed no such debt.—Mr. Hume 
opposed. the motion. He contrasted the 
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liberal provision proposed for the Roman 
Catholics with the apres seus al- 
lowed to the Presbyterian of the 
north of Ireland, and observed, what- 
ever, we may owe to the Roman Catho- 
lies, we owe much more to the Dissenters. 
—Mr. Peel opposed the motion, and re- 
marked on the unseasonableness of agitating 
the question in the present temper of the 
Roman Catholics, exposed the absurdity of 
expecting to attach the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland to the State by a provi- 
sion for the secular clergy, while the regu- 
lars (amoynting already to forty religious 
houses, and capable of an infinite multiplica- 
tion) should be left wholly unprovided for ; 
and adverted to the shocking anomaly of 
making @ state provision for the propagation 
of doctrines which every Member of Parlia- 
ment swore to be-impious and idolatrous.— 
Mr. Goulburn also opposed it by the same 
line of argument.—Mr. C: thought that 
provision ought to be made for the Roman 
Catholic priesthood out of the funds of the 
Protestant Church.—Mr. Brougham 
ported the motion, on the ground deat the 
numbers of the Roman Catholics gave them 
a claim which no other dissenting sect 
could allege. — Mr. Plunkett supported the 
motion, and alluded to its effect in curing 
the jealousy of the Roman Catholics, who, 
were it to be adopted, could no longer com- 
plain of coutributing to the support of a 
clergy, of whose doctrines they disapproved, 
without the complaint being retorted upon 
them by the Protestants——On a division the 
numbers were for the motion 205,—against 
it 162, 





May 2. The House having resolved it- 
self into a Committee, Mr. Huskisson intro- 
duced his proposed measure for liberati 
Corn in Bonn, by instalments on the a 
ment of a duty of 10s. per quarter; and 
that his principal motive was to prevent an 
opening of the ports on the 15th of August, 
which he had reason to apprehend must 
take place if some such measure to keep 
down prices were not adopted. He stated 
that the holders of the bonded Corn 
themselves so carefully anticipated that 
event, that they were unwilling to sell at a 
duty of 8s. but he hoped to press them by 
allowing them an indulgence now which he 
would not propose to allow them after the 
15th of August, whatever might be the 
state of the market. He also proposed to 
liberate about 26,000 quarters of Canada 
corn new in the country upon payment of a 
duty of 5s. A conversation of some length 
followed; but both resolutions were carried 
without any division. 





May 5. Mr. Cartwright introduced the 
subject of the Comsination Laws-—Mr. 
Huskisson stated that it was already a 

the 
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the consideration of 2 Committee up stairs ; 
but that there was no intention in that 
Committee to propose any measure to 

vent the workmen from combining ~i od 
sider and agrée upon what wages they ought 
to receive. At present their conduct was 
so different from this however, that it be- 
came absolutely necessary to strip them of 
all power that extent. They not 
only i in not working, but they pre- 
sumed to dictate to their masters whom 
they should and whom they should not em- 
ploy. He should be the last man to pro- 
pose the re-enactment uf the old Combina- 
tion Laws. He was for every man carrying 
his labour to the best market; but as he 
thonght the tyranny of the many was worse 
than the tyranny of the few, he saw every 
reason for changing the existing state of 
things, which really threatened to destroy 
the peace and prosperity of the nation. It 
was a necessary to devise some 


mode of dealing with them.” 


May 10. On the motion of Mr. Curwen, 
the Roman Catuotic Revier Birt was 
read the third time, and passed by a majority 
of 21. During the pending of this Bill, 
immense numbers of petitions were presented 
for and against it. A — from Man- 
chester, opposing the claims of the Papists, 
bore 28,000 signatures. 


May 138. On the motion of Mr. Huskis- 
son, Warenousep Corn Listration 
Butt, was read the third time and passed. 


-—@— 


House or Lorps, May 17. 

After numerous petitions had been pre- 
sented. ing the Bill for the Rerier of 
‘the Roman Comm, the Earl of Do- 

sndughmore moved second reading, and 
.littadvocating the expediency of the ne ta 
wee stated that while Tetthemn boasted of 
:thbibolove of freedom, they made: abject 
;Slaves of their Catholic brethren.— Lord 
othe ‘Roman Catholics would endanger the 
safety of the state. He considered uone of 

the securities such as could be at all relied 

upon, when it was recollected that the prin- 

ciple of mental reservation was adhered to 

by the members of the Catholic religion. A 

Roman Catholic Minister might arise, who, 

ingle Gazette, might raise Catholics to 

the . t offices in the State, and where 
then would be the security of the Protestant 
Establishment ? He should move as an a- 
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tholics, who now evidently looked forward 
to Catholic a -—The Marquis of 


Protestant as among the bench of Bishops, 
yet he felt the justice of the Catholic 
Claims, and the necessity, as well as the po- 
licy, of conceding them; he should there- 
fore give his support to the Bill.—The 
Earl of Darnley su the Bill, and 
the Earl of opposed it.—The 
Bishop of Norwich supported the Bill, He 

ted that the guilt and folly of 1525 
should be renewed in 1825. ‘There was 
nothing incompatible with the safety of the 
Established Church, by agreeing to the 
concession now Their lordships 
had now an opportunity of doing a great act 
of justice to a large portion of his Majesty's 
subjects; an opportunity which, if it were 
now suffered to pass away without improve- 
ment, might never occur again. 

The Bishop of Chester rose, and in a very 
eloquent and elaborate s » addressed 
the House to the-following effect :—My 
Lords, whatever may be my conviction on 
this question, I have at least the satisfac- 
tion of knowing, that it is a deliberate con- 
viction; | have formed it after much pain- 
ful research and inquiry, and in justice to 
myself I ought to add, that it is in opposi- 
tion to my early opinions. When I became 
better acquainted with the doctrines and 
practices of the Church of Rome—when I 
understood its incompatibility with our own 
Church establishment, and the im 
of preserving that establishment by co-ordi- 
nate disabilities—when I reflected on the 
innumerable evils which Popery, 1 do not 
say the Roman Catholic religion, has at 
various times upon the world— 
when I became convinced that the spirit of 


that ecclesiastical pa was 
that “ ifit crouch it slumbers not,” but still 


awaits an opportunity for re-exerting its 
energies, and grasping its prey, I felt called 
upon to retract my early errors. I have 
hearda deal, though not so much on this 
evening's debate, of the injustice and cruelty 
of debarring four 1illions of our fellow sub- 
jects of their indefeasible and unalienable 
rights; but if this momentous question is 
to be determined = Se itcan make 
no difference whe claimants are forty 
or four millions. The principles of the 

man ics are certain and notorious, 
and in both cases the fact is that the civil 


»right is concluded and foreclosed, because 


it is required by public expediency. I con- 
tend, on the plainest principles that regulate 
civil society, on the ground of universal 
ry oe the admission of the framers 
of this Bill, that there is no civil right which 
note, Seen Sy eee » and thats 

ity to serve the ° of trust 


and power, which is not limitable by the 
Constitution, is such a capacity as is incon- 
sistent with every known form of govern- 

mem 
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ment in the world. {f there be one point 
more clearly established than another by the 
evidence upon the table, it is this: that up toa 
very recent date, almest to the nt mo- 
ment, the disturbed state of Treland has had 
little or nothing to do with Roman Catholic 
disqualification; that unhappy country la- 
‘bours under disorders of a very different kind ; 
they are more malignant, more deeply seated, 
more inveterate, but, I trust in God, not 
incurable. It was remarked by one of the 
most distinguished witnesses called before 
your Lordships, that the proximate cause of 
the disturbances in Ircland was the extreme 
misery of the peasantry, or what he termed 
the radically vicious state of society; a state 
of society which, I venture to say (if your 
Lordships will condescend to listen to an opi- 
nion from one so young in political ques- 
tions) requires prompt and vigorous reme- 
dies of statistic legislation, It is a state of 
society not existing in any other country ; 
where the chief proprietors are absent from 
the soil, and draw from a poor country more 
than four millions of annual revenue. The 
places of these absentees are supplied by 
persons of inferior education, and, what is 
worse, of immoral habits; it is a tenantcy 
engrafted upon tenantcy, until, as it were, 
the climax of extortion wrings from the 
miserable cultivators of the soil more than 
that soil produces. In whole provinces, 
Ireland yet adhered to obsulete customs, 
in defiance of the statute and common 
Jaw of the land. Such a state of society 
eannot be remedied by measures like that 
now before the House. A more equita- 
ble system is wanted—a purer edministra- 
tion of justice -in the lower departments—a 
revision of the revenue laws—the establish- 
ment of a system of education—and last, 
but not least, because it would lead to all 
the rest, the return of the natural proprie- 
tors of the soil. A relief from these evils, 
{ will be bold to say, is the emancipation of 
which Ireland stands in need. It appeazs, 
that until the year 1823, the great body of 
the Roman Catholics thought little about 
what is called Catholic Emancipation ; even 
now, according to one witness, the notion 
they entertain of it is the restoration of 
their church ; and according to another, the 
recovery of the forfeited lands. Whichever 
of these expectations the people in fact en- 
«tertain, it becomes this House to consider, 
if this Bill be passed, what will be the dis- 
tment of those who find that none of 
irwishes have been accomplished. That 
the ‘refusal to grant emancipation has not 
ge disturbance may be gathered 
‘ the fact that the disposition to 
‘disturb tranquillity has not diminished 
in to the relaxation of the 
penal code; nay, the Catholics seem hardly 
to have known, in some instances, that 
relaxation had taken place; and it had not 
the slightest effect upon their comforts-ér 
their conduct. The Right Rev. Prelate 
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“ equivocally by Dr. Doyle, Drv Murray, and 
‘others, that the Pope had 
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then referred to various publications of the 
Catholics, as evidence of the intolerance of 
the Catholic Church, and adverted te the 
publications of Dr. Doyle, wader the sig- 
nature of I. K. L. on the same subject ; and 
concluded by declaring, that, in his opivion, 
the proposed measure would not conciliate 
the Catholics, or tend to the tranquillity of 
Ireland; and he therefore implored ‘their 
Lordships not to pass the Bill into a law. 

The Earl of Limerick admitted that the 
evil of non-residence existed too much ; but 
how came it that the Right Rev, Prelate for- 

t the non-residence of the clergy ?—The 
Righe Rev. Prelate’s speech went-to irritate 
every class of the Irish people; landlords, 
tenants, Protestants, and Catholics. How 
different from the speech of the Right Rev. 
Prelate near him, (the Bishop of Norwich.) 
— Let their Lordships ‘‘ look oa this pic- 
ture and on that.” His Lordship eulogized 
the conduct of the Romish priests. 

The Marquis of Lansdown observed, that 
the Right Rev. Prelate had not gone into 
the question of how far the evils which, in 
his opinion, afflicted Ireland, grew out of 
the disabilities to which the Catholics were 
exposed. But he had gone pretty largely 
into imputations on the Catholics and Gentry 
of Ireland. These imputations were not 
justified by the evidence on the table. He 
charged the Roman Catholics with a desire 
to overturn the Protestant Church, and on 
what foundation? Why, on the evidence 
of a Protestant witness! The Noble Mar- 
quis contended that the removal of the re- 
maining disabilities was necessary to the 
safety of the State. 

The Earl of Liverpool was ready to oppose 
the Bill, on the grounds stated by the 
Noble Marquis. It did not come to thair 
Lordships singly, but accompanied.wigh 
other owas measures, which .wege,ja 
ground for regulating the present, Hip. 
Those measures were framed with she; 
of catching a few votes to the righeand ge, 
and the House was placed iv this situanep, 
that it did not know how to decides 
measure should be considered upon its_own 
merits ; and, judgivg of it, he woultl say, 
that in this ‘Protestant Kingdom Roman 
Catholics were not entitled to the same pri- 


a conditivnal allegiance to the Crown. He 
could not help viewing the measure as most 
dangerous to the Established Charch, for 
whatever were their present intentions, if 
they gained the presefit measure, they 


“would attempt to destroy the rty of 
« 1 relorred to 


the Church. The Noble Ear 

the arguments used in support of the’ Bill, 

and ee: Ma respect to the power 

supposed to be exercised over the Romish 

It was established. va- 
. Delay 

pointment of the Bishops. During the 


greater part of the life of the Stuart -_ 
the 
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the Pape did actually int persons to be 
under the nomination of the exiled 
family. At the accession of Charles the 
First, the Church of England never stood 
higher, and yet within a few years it was 
c ly overturned. On the Restoration 
of the Second the prospects were 
glorious; and yet at the end of twenty. 
years the nation was on the brink of a pre- 
cipice, and likely to have its religion over- 
turned by a Popish Priest. The Roman Ca- 
tholic Church in Ireland professes to be a 
National, and not a Missionary Church, 
The Bishopricks aud Parishes were the 
same, or nearly so, as the Bishopricks and 
Parishes of the Established Church, The 
Roman Catholic Bishops claim a parity of 
spiritual jusisdiction with the Bishops of 
the lishment. Their Pach, iat 
claimed a ity of spiritual rights and 
duties aioe Parochial Cler, 4 of the 
Establishment. Jt was for Parliament, 
therefore, seriously to consider, whether the 
Kine could consent to establish by law 
such a Church as that now claiming to exist 
in Ireland, under the frrignation of the 
Irish Roman Catholic Church, consistently 
with the obligation ‘‘ to preserve unto the 
Bishops and Clergy of this realm, and to 
the Churches committed to their charge, 
all such rights and privileges‘as by law do, or 
shall rtain unto them, or any of them.” 
The of Harrowby contended, that 
the arguments which had been advaneed to 
rove the Roman Catholics incapable of 
holding a share in the Constitution, also 
> if correct, that they could not be 
oyal or faithful subjects. His Lordship 
supported the Bill, on the ground that it 
was necessary to conciliate the Roman 
Catholics. 


The Lord Chancellor said, he would gi 
his reasons why he thooghe thet the Sill 
should be read a second time that day six 
oan Lordships knew that the 
ouse Commons h 
certain stages of « Bill fey duh re 
freeholders in Ireland, and also that a vote 


had been to for paying the Romfsh 
Clergy. ae ae 
that measures could be passed ? 


Noble and Learned Lord then referred to 
the various Bills which had been brought 
forward during Mr. Pitt’s administration, 
and subsequently to the Vetos, and observed 
that the plan of conciliation had set the na- 
= together b ~ — He t t, 
with respect to ill for ting allow- 
ances #0 the Romish Cleegy, thet ee could 
not be done with safety to the country. If 
the Catholics were adgmitted to these privi- 
» what was to be said to the Dissenters 
when they asked to be placed on the same 
footing? How was it possible, too, that 
they should refuse to establish the same 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy in England, as 
they found it was pro; to do in Ireland. 
He was not bold enough to say that it was 
consistent with the safety of the Established 
Church to dis; with all those protec- 
tions made at the Revolution, and continued 
from time to time down to the present period. 
He never could be satisfied that it was con- 
sistent with his duty under all the circum- 
stances, to suffer such @ measure to pass 
without his most strenuous jsition. 
Their Lordships divided.—F or the Second 
Reading—Present, 84—Proxies, 46—130. 
—Against the Second Reading—Present, 
113—Proxies, 65.—The Bill was conse- 
quently thrown out by a majority of 48. 


——Qm 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

Tke Duke of Northumberland, who has 
been appointed to attend the coronation of 
the King, as the representative of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty, has been introduced at the 
Thuileries in great a om we 
Royal carriages, drawn by eight horses, 
filled with Officers of the Court, proceeded 
to his Grace’s Hotel, and returned, followed 
by three other carriages, drawn by six horses, 
in which were the Duke and his suite. The 


-King received his Grace on the throne, with 


the in on his right hand, and on his 
left the of Orleans, and the Prince of 
Condé; and surrounded by the great Officers 
of the Crown. The Duke addressed his Ma- 
jesty as ‘follows :— . 
me, have the ae to yo ced be- 

ajesty, wi icitations 
from the King ne — ~ on the approach 
of your Majesty’s coronation. In expressi 
the most ardent wishes for the prosperity of 

Gent. Mac, May; 1825. 


10 


= he ws yt my master, is 
u induced by his generous principles, 
nn by the cherished = ar le eg 
pen ndship. I have also the orders of 
my King to ex to your Majesty the 
wish whieh he cuasenstlyocls for the » A 
tenance of the good understanding which 
exists between the two nations, and which 
is as essential to their mutual interests as to 
the ral happiness of mankind.” 
e King replied— 

«*M. le Ambassadeur—I receive with 
the more pleasure the expression of the sen- 
timents which you address to me in the name 
of his Britannic Majesty, as they are per- 
fectly in unison with my own. I shall always 
remember with gratitude the proofs of friend - 
ship which he gave me in times of misfor- 
tune. I hope that no cireumstance, ho 
event, will ever trouble the unién which 
ought to prevail between two nations made 
to esteem and love each other.” 

SPAIN. 
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SPAIN. 

A decree ‘has heen issued by the King of 
Spain, which sufficiently proves his deter- 
mination to pursue the unfortunate course 
he has chosen, and to resist all attempts at 
reform, or any measure which might lead to 
the establishment of even the semblance of a 
Representative Government. He states 
** that he has the most solemn and positive 
assurance, that all his august Allies, who 
have given him so many proofs of their sin- 
cere affection, and their efficacious co-ope- 
ration in the welfare of his kingdom, will 
continue to support on all occasions the legi- 
timate and sovereign authority of his Crown, 
without proposing to him, directly or indi- 
rectly, any innovation in the form of his 
Government,” 

The last letters from Spain state, that the 
rejoicings of the Royalist party at the de- 
parture of the French troops were not con- 
fined to Vittoria. At Tolosa, Alava, and 
throughout the entire province of Guipus- 
coa, the mob, at the instigation of the 
priests, pillaged the houses of the Consti- 
tutionalists, and sacrificed many lives. The 
monks of Catalonia, in order to keep up 
the zeal of their adherents, have established 
a society, called the Society of the Extermi- 
nating Angel, the members of which take 
an oath to enforce the necessity of extermi- 
nating the race of (Negros) Constitution- 
alists. This association already has branches 
in most of the large towns, and the horrors 
which are perpetrated under its influence, 
are said to be numberless. 

A letter from Madrid, dated May 9, says, 
*¢ that the bad state of the finances, and still 
more the bad use made by the Government 
of the little money which comes into the 
public treasury, begins to produce the con- 
sequences that might be expected. The 
troops of the line, who are suffered to starve 
while those of the guard wallow in luxury, 
look with a jealous eye on the enormous dif- 
ference between soldiers supporting the same 
cause and rendering the same services; and 
the garrison of Seville has just warned the 
Government that it is time to change its 
system, and to place itself in harmony with 
the public spirit of the nation. For some 
time past the Treasurer-General drew into his 
coffers the greater part of the slender revenues 
of the province of Seville; and the Intendant- 
General of the province having no funds at 
his disposal for the support of the garrison, 
had recourse to agreements with some mer- 

chants, who took upon them for some weeks 
the support and pay of the garrison; but 
the Intendant being unable to fulfil his en- 
gagements, the merchants refused to fur- 
nish any further supplies. Then the sol- 
diers, having nothing to live upon, and 
knowing the destination of the funds re- 
ceiving by the Treasury of Seville, rose, and 
proceeded in a body to the residences of the 
Canons and Dignitaries of the Church, whose 


doors they forced open, and pillaged their 
houses, crying, “ Bown with the Clergy!” 
**Down with Absolute Government !”— 
(Fuera el Clero! Fuera el Governo Al- 
soluta !) 


GREECE AND TURKEY. 


An article from Constantinople, of 234 
April, gives a very favourable picture of the 
state of affairs in Greece. e landing of 
the Egyptian troops is represented as having 
excited among the Greeks a still stronger 
spirit of resistance, and had roused them to 
new exertions which promise to be success- 
ful. It appeared that the Egyptian troops 
effected a landing at Modon to the number 
of 10 or 12,000 men. The Greeks, who 
were in the neighbourhood, being few in 
number, and not being able to oppose so 
large a body, retired, and thus the pt- 
ians were enabled to land without difficulty. 
Ibraham Pacha, seeing that the Greeks were 
unprepared, and wishing to take advantage 
of that circumstance, went directly with 8 
or 9,000 men to assault Navarino, (having 
prepared for that purpose ladders and all 
other necessaries), and placed the expedition 
under the direction of the French renegade, 
Solyman Bey, although he himself accom- 
— it. But hardly had they arrived at 

avarino, when the brave H. Christos, with 
300 chosen Greeks, sallied out of the for- 
tress, and fell on the enemy with such fury 
that, after a short combat, they were put to 
flight. Letters from the Greek army state, 
that 37 Greeks were killed in this affair; 
above 700 Egyptians were slain, and many 
wounded. Many European officers, who 
commanded these troops, have fallen into 
the power of the Greeks, who have sent 
them to Napoli di Romania. 

Zante, April 17.—Provisions and muni- 
tions of war set off this moment from Zante 
for Navarino, in Greek and Ionian vessels. 
The Hellenic Government has 35,000 men 
in its pay, and the number augments daily. 


SYRIA. 


Intelligence from Syria states, that the 
country is involved in horrid commotions. 
A terrible war has broken out in the -moun- 
tains—the Druses against the Christians. 
The Sheik Beschir, Chief of the Druses, 
joined by several other Sheiks and Christian 
Chieftains, who could no longer brook the 
unrelenting tyranny of the ruling prince 
Emir Beschir, since his return from Bey it, 
came down in great force into the vicinity of 
Monkterra and Ptedin, where a dreadful 
fight took place on the 9th January. Let- 
ters from Baruth give but a confused ac- 
count of the action ; but it must have been 
very severe, since the Prince Beschir lost 
many of his most valiant troops, and a great 
number of his most zealous partisans are 
wounded. Abdallah Pacha ventured out of 
Acre as far as Seid, making a demonstration 


in favour of the Prince. e contentions, 
it 
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as fast as we can get up with them. Some- 


it was feared, would have a serious effect 
upon the Pachalic of Acre, which was re- 
duced to such a state of wretchedness, that 
even famine, with all its concomitant horrors, 
was dreaded to an alarming degree by the 
inhabitants. 

EAST INDIES. 

Singapore Chronicles to the 9th Dec. 
give some important intelligence from that 
settlement and the Eastern Archipelago, and 
especially with respect to the state of the 
Dutch colonies in the Eastern Islands. In 
Celebes, the Dutch settlement of Macassar 
was closely hemmed in by the savages, and 
was anxiously expecting the arrival of rein- 
forcements from Java. In the interior of 
Sumatra an insurrection had broken out, 
which cannon and ammunition have been 
sent from Banca to suppress. But the most 
formidable attack which the Dutch have suf- 
fered, has been in a quarter where it was 
little apprehended. The Chinese gold mi- 
ners, on the west coast of Borneo, are in 
insurrection against the Netherlands autho- 
rities, and have displayed a degree of courage 
and skill for which that people have never 
had credit. A force of 300 regular, and 4 
or 500 irregular Dutch troops, has been 
completely worsted, with the loss of all its 
cannon and other arms, ammunition, and 


e. , 

A letter from an Assistant-Surgeon in the 
Indian army says, speaking of the Burmese 
war, that it is the ‘‘ bloodiest perhaps ever 
carried on.”—‘* No quarter,’’ the letter 
continues, ‘‘ is given by these cannibals. 
Every prisoner they take of ours is crucified, 
and a cut made down his belly, his. bowels 
let out, and in that state he is left to die. 
I am sorry to say that many of our people 
have already suffered this death. We, how- 
ever, in our turn, mow them down in thou- 
sands, and take their stockades, or mud-forts, 


times 40 or 50 of them, on being approached 
our troops, will stand stone-still, blind 
ir eyes, and be shot. This has frequently 
ned. At other times, excessive num- 
bers will make a rush out from a jungle, 
and succeed in ing off some of our 
troops; but if they see a tolerable body of 
Europeans, they make off direct again for 
the jungle. A shell was thrown some weeks 
ago, and about fifty or sixty men, women, 
and children got close to it, amused for a 
few seconds at the fusee, when it went off 
and killed all around.” 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


The Lima Government Gazette of Jan. 1, 
exults in the auspicious opening of the new 
year, and in the perfect attainment of Peru- 
vian independence, by the defeat of Canterac 
and La Serna. It contains a decree issued 
by Bolivar, ascribing the glorious termination 
ot the war to the ae of Gen. Sucre, 
and ordering the erection of a monument on 
the battle Feld, to commemorate the tri- 
umph of Ayacucho. 


The Treaty between Great Britain and 
the United Provinces of La Plata has been 
ratified. By this treaty, reciprocal freedom 
of trade is agreed upon; perfect liberty of 
conscience is aeuele British subjects re- 
siding in the United Provinces, the Govern- 
ment of which is put on the same footing as 
our relations with the most favoured of 
foreign nations; and to the credit of the 
humanity of the British Government, and 
the liberality of that of La Plata, it is sti~ 
pulated that the latter is to assist us in the 
abolition of the Slave Trade, and to pro- 
hibit all its subjects from engaging in the 
iniquitous traffic.—Similar gratifying treaties 
have also been formed with the States of 
Colombia and Mexico. 


~~~ 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Accounts have been received from various 
parts, of gross outrages having been com- 
mitted by the ‘‘ operatives” in various parts 
of the country ; the violent conduct of these 
men is partly attributable to the repeal of the 
Combination Laws. Alarming, however, as 
wne results of this policy have been in Eng- 
land and Scotland, its consequences have 
been still. more appalling in Ireland. A 
meeting was held, a short time ago, in Dub- 
lin, for the purpose of discussing the pro- 
priety of adopting some decisive measures 
for the protection of the public from the 
effects of the formidable combinations which 
are continually disturbing the peace of that 
city. From the statements made upon this 
occasion, it appears that the workmen have 


_ not only frequently written letters, threaten- 


ing death to those who have refused to con- 
spire with them, but have actually perpe- 
trated no less than TWELVE DELIBERATE 
MURDERS, since the repeal of the Combina- 
tion Laws. A clothier of the name of But- 
terworth, of Chamber-street, Dublin, was 
attacked in his own field, and within a hun- 
dred yards of his house, by six villains, 
armed with bludgeons, and nearly killed. 
His offence is that of having introduced 
shearing frames into Dublin. 

The exports of Liverpool are greater than 
those of London or any other single port in 
the world, Last year they amounted to 
20,662,5871. The exports of all Scotland 
do not much exceed a fourth of this, their 
amount for 1823 being 5,474,734. 

April 26, The first chain of that stu- 

pendous 
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pendous work, the Menai Bridge, near Ban- 
gor, was thrown over the straits of Menai, 
before an immense concourse of persons. 
The extreme length of the chain, from the 
fastenings in the rocks, is about 1600 feet. 
The road on the bridge consists of two car- 
riage-ways, of 12 feet each, with a footpath, 
or four feet, in the centre. Mr. Telford is 
the architect. 

Fanaticism.—An extraordinary instance 
of fanatical imposture (says the Dorset 
County Chronicle) which is now in the 
course of being practised in the West of 
England, has been just brought to our no- 
tice. It bears, indeed, melancholy evidence 
of barefaced deception on the one hand, 
triumphing over superstitious ignorance on 
the other, to a degree which would seem 
scarcely possible in the nineteenth century. 
There is at present, in the parish of Staver- 
ton, in Devonshire, a woman, whose real 
name is Mary Boon, the wife of a shoe- 
maker, and, until the last two or three years, 
a pauper of that parish. This woman has 
assumed the title of ‘* Mary Joanna the 
Lord is here;” and, with the assistance of 
John Field, a stonemason of. the same 
parish, who = to be the chief actor in 
the business, has contrived to procure many 
followers and believers in her pretensions to 
divine communications. By the success 
which has attended her gross deceptions, 
from a pauper she is now become an affluent 
person. Her house is better furnished than 
those of many respectable persons of the 
middling class of society: she has her piano, 
and many other articles of superfluity; she 
has only to say (so great is her influence 
amoug he followers), that ‘‘ the Lord says, 
she must have a cloak, a silk gown,” or any 
thing else which she fancies, and it is forth- 
with sent to her. The following anecdotes 
may shew the practical extent to which the 
imposture is carried; Her husband was in 
debt to some tradesman either of Totness or 
Ashburton for leather. The tradesman had 
tried several times to get his money, but 
without success. He was at last advised to 
go to the house on the day when her follow- 
ers are in the habit of assembling, which is 
Saturday ; he accordingly went and presented 
his bill to the woman, seated in the midst of 
her conclave. She received the bill, and 
after looking the man full in the face for 
some minutes, she took a stick which she 
calls her wand, and going and putting her 
ear close to the wall, she knocked with the 
stick repeatedly; after remaining there for 
some time she returned to her place and 
said, *¢ the Lord told her, the bill must be 
paid, and those who had ten shillings must 
put down five, those who had eight, four,” 
and so on down to the lowest shilling. 
The command, adds our informant, was im- 
mediately executed, and thus the bill was 
dischatged:’ Her disciples think themselves 
exempted through her instruction from 
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keeping Sunday holy, making Saturday their 
Sabbath. Two o! dhiede, * day = toma 
were found pursuing their respective occu- 
pations on the same Sunday, in view of the 
congregations assembling at two different 
patish churches. One of them, on being 
ry apna for his conduct, observed, that 
** he was working by the command of the 


Lord, and that no should prevent 
him from ing.” A farmer also, who 
was once ® man of some property, but who, 


since he has become a victim to the artifice 
of this pretender to inspiration, has been 
completely reduced to poverty, sent his boys 
and horses into a field, and ploughed the 
whole Sunday. ‘The two labourers were 
summoned before the Magistrates for their 
misconduct. Our informant says; he shall 
never forget the scene which ensued. They 
began by reading from a written paper what 
they termed the divine communications of 
this woman, and said she had received a 
command from the Lord that they should 
yy on Sundays. Pere 5 they were told 
ey must be punished, hysteric laugh 
of joy which ay woe the hard thin ye 
tenance of one of them, an old man nearly 
seventy years of age, because he should suf- 
fer for the Lord’s sake, quite shocked the 
spectators. Both said they hoped the gen- 
tlemen would punish them; that they would 
rather be punished than set at liberty, and 
a great deal more to the same purpose. 
They received their proper punishment, and 
afterwards ss fous the —— The 
tended prophetess, seeing she gone 
oa far, told m, ‘* the Lord only wished 
to try their courage, and there was no ne- 
cessity for their perseverance in it.”’ After- 
wards they only worked privately on Sun- 
days. The old man mentioned above, con- 
tinues unmoved by the expostulations of the 
Clergyman of his parish, who has bad fre- 
quent interviews with him, and used every 
argument to enable him to see his error. 


—o— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Drury Lane. . 

May 11. An historical play, in five acts, 
was produced, under the title of William 
Tell, from the pen of Mr. J. Sheridan 
Knowles, the author of Virginius. The 
facts connected with the plot are too well 
known to need illustration. The piece dis- 
played considerable talent, and was received 
with great enthusiasm, being announced for 
repetition amidst unanimous applause. 





Haymarket THeaTre. 

May3. A Comedy, entitled Trilulation, 
or The Unwelcome Visitors, was brought for- 
ward. It is the production of Mr. Poole, 
author of Simpson and Co. The story is 
purely of a domestic nature, and attended 
with considerable amusement. The piece 


was well received, and announced for repe- 


PRO- 


tition. 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 
oe 


Gazttre Promotions. 


Whitehall, Aprili9. Hon. Wm. Cust 
to be a Commissioner of Customs, vice 
Henry Ellis, resigned. 

Carlton House, April 20.. Rob, Mow- 
bray, esq. of Cockairny, co. Fife; Commis- 
sary-General Gabriel Wood: H Jar- 
dine, esq. King’s Remembrancer of the Ex- 
chequer, Scotland; Charles Dashwood, esq. 
Post in, R. N.; Thos. le Breton, esq. 
Lieut. Bailly, of Jersey; John Franks, esq. 
one of the Satan of Supreme Court of 
Bengal; and Bentinek Cavendish Doyle, 
esq. Post Capt. R. N. knighted. 

Colonial Office, April 20. Maj.-Gen. 
Ralph Darling to be Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of New South Wales and 
Van Dieman’s Land. meatal 

War Office, April 22. 1 ight 
goons, Capt. R. Avaold to be Major Ist or 

n. Reg. of Foot Guards; Lieut.-colonel 
H. Vernon to be Capt. and Lieut.-col. 85th 
Foot; Major C. R. Fox to be Major. 
Brevet, Lieut.-zen. Stapleton Lord Com- 
bermere, G. C. B. Gen. in East Indies only ; 
Lieut.-col. R. Houston to be Lieut.-col. in 
the Army; Capt. A. Emmett, R. Eng. to be 
Major.—P. D. Sherston, esq. and T. C. 
Strode, esq. to be Deputy Lieuts. co. So- 
merset; A. Barnett, esq. to be Deputy 
Lieut. co. Hereford. - - 

April 23. Viscount Maynard to be Lord 
Sumenen of Essex. 

April 30. Rear-adm. Sir C. Fahie to be 
K. C. B.; J. Monk, esq. late Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench at Montreal, knighted. 

Whitehall, May 9. Wm. Woods, esq. 
Bluemantle, to be Norfolk Herald Extraord. 

War Office, May 13. Coldstream Gds. 
Capt. C. Shawe to be Capt. and Lieut.-col. ; 
50th foot, Brevet, Lieut.-col. J, Campbell 
to be Major; 80th Foot, Lieut.-gen. Sir R. 
S. Donkin, K. C. B. to be Col. ; Cape Corps, 

Lieut.-col. H. Somerset to be Lieut.-col. 
Unattached : Captain J. Simpson to be Lieut. 
col. of Infantry. Brevet: M. W. Forest, 
of E. I. Company's Service, to be Lieut.- 
col. in the East Indies only; Capt. T. J. 
Seine to be Major, Staff a ry D. 

‘Do to be Iuspectii ield Officer 
of Mile in Nova footie. with the rank 
of Lieut.-col. 

May 14. Sir Benj. Bloomfield, K. C. B. 
to be a Peer of Ireland by the title of Baron 
Bloomfield, of Oakhampton and Redwood, 


co. Tipperary. 





EccriaesiasTicaL PrererMENTs. 


Dr. Burgess, Bp. of St. David's, translated 
to the See of Salisbury, vice Fisher, dec. 


Dr. John Banks Jenkinson, Dean of Worces- 
a moted to the ~ of St. David's. 
. ie Pilking ton, rebendary of Ear- 
tham, in the Cathedral of Chichester, a 
Canon Residentiary of that Cathedral, 
vice Toghill. 

Rev. W. Hewson, Chancellor and Canon Re- 
sidentiary of the Cathedral Church of St. 
~< 1 

Rev. W. Tr, clere and Newtown 

Rev. E. G. A. Beckwith, to be a Minor 
Canon of Westminster Abbey. 

Rev. T. Clarkson, Acton Scott R. Salop. 

= Rob. Cobb, Burmash R. Kent, vice 

Rev. G. Coke, Marston and Pencoed CC. 
co. Hereford. 

Rev. Gaven Callen, Balmaclellan Church in 
Presbytery of Kircudbright. 

Rev. Chas. C » George’s and 
St. Botolph, Bi anergy ee 
Rev. Thos. Dixon, Ti V. Norfolk. 
Rev. R. F. Elwin, St. Margrave of West- 

wick R. Norwich, 

Rev. T. Frere, Burston R. Norfolk. 

Rev. T. Guy, Howden V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. R. Greenside, Seamer P. C. Yotksh. 

Rev. D'Arcy Haggit, St. Andrew V. in Per- 
shore, with the Chapels of Holy Cross, 
&c. annexed, co. Worcester. 

Rev. W. Ives, Caddington V. Bedfordshire. 

Rev. T. A. Melhuish, St. Mary Steps R. 
Exeter. 

Rev. Geo. Millers, Hardwicke R. Cambridge, 

Rew Henry Morgan, Withiogton P.C 
v. Henry » Withington P.C, Salop. 

Rev. T. G. Roberts, Dolgellan R, Merio- 
nethshire. 

Rev. O. Sergeant, St. Philip’s, Salford. 

Rev. E. B. Shaw, St. Matthew’s, Manches. 

Rev. W. Tanner, Bolnhurst and Coloworth 
RR. Bedfordshire. 

Rev. Wm. Twigg, M. A. Pickhall V. Yorks. 

Rev. J. Rudge, D. D. F.R.S. to be Chap- 
lain to the Duke of York. 

Rev. Edwin J. Parker, Dom. Chap. to Lord 
Braybrooke. 

Rev. C. B. Clough, Rector of Llanferris, 
Denbighshire, Domestic Chaplain to the 
Marchioness Cornwallis. 





, Civit nay wane an 

Mr. Henry Addington Greaves, B. A, Head 
Master of Devonport school. 

Rev. Thos Phillips, D. D. Head Master of 
the Royal Grammar and District Schools 
in Upper Canada. 





MEMBER RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 
Beeraltson.—Hon. Percy Ashburnham, vice 
Percy dec. 


BIRTHS. 
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BIRTHS. 
—@— 


Jan.%4. The wife of Hon. Pel- 
lew, a dau. —— 26. The wife of Hon. and 
Rev. Henry Edm. Bridgman, fourth son of 
Earl of Bradford, a son. 

Feb. 9. Lady Anna Maria, wife of Hon. 
and Rev. Henry Cockayne Cust, brother of 
Earl Brownlow, a dau. 15. The Coun- 
tess of Elgin, a son. — 24. Lady Augusta 
Chichester, a son. 

March 22. Viscountess Newport, a dau. 
—26. The Countess of Rathdowne, a dau. 

April 8. At St. Helier’s, Jersey, the 
wife of Lieut. Francis Noble, R. N. a dau. 
—9. At the Rectory, Castleford, near Pon- 
tefract, the wife of Rev. Theoph. Barnes, 
a dau. — 13. In Pulteney-street, Bath, the 
Countess de Salis, a dau. — 14. Mrs. G. 
Scott Elliot, of Lariston, a son. — 16. At 
St. Martin’s Palace Plain, the wife of Rev. R. 
Barker, a son. — 18. At Newstone, Tun- 
bridge Wells, Mrs. Johu'C. Worthington, of 
her 6th dau.—20. At Knowlton Court, the 
wife of Capt. Hughes D’Aeth, R. N. a son. 
—21. At Tong Hall, York, Mrs. Thomas 
Rawson, a dau. — 22. At Durham, the wife 
of Rev. Jas. Baker, a son. — At Radcliffe- 
terrace, the widow of Lieut. John Bushnan, 
R.N. #son.—24, At Sydenham, Kent, Mrs, 
S. Saunderson, a son.—At Dukinfield Hall, 





Cheshire, Mrs. Francis D. Astley, a son and 
heir.—At Cheltenham, the wife of Major 
Gen. R, Darling, a son—28. At the Grange, 
Bedale, the wife of Hon. and Rev. Thos: 
Monson, a son.—29. At Burley Hall, near 
Otley, the wife of Rev. T. F. Wilson, a 
dau.—At Clifton, the wife of C. A. Elton, 
esq. a son. — 30. In Connaught-place, the 
Marchioness of Exeter, a son and heir.— 
At Fulbourn, near Cambridge, Mrs. Rich. 
Townley, a son. — At Paris, the wife of 
Capt. J. Wiles Johnson, R. N. a dau. 

May 1. At the Hotwells, the wife of J. 
Peart, esq. Waterloo Villa, Clifton, a dau.— 
8. At Reading, the wife of Rev. H. H. 
Millman, a son. — 10. At Walton Castle, 
the wife of J. Coulson, esq. ason.—12. At 
Friat’s-place, Acton, the wife of C. B. Cur- 
tis, esq. a dau.—13. In Grosvenor-square, 
Lady Charlotte Calthorpe, a son.—14. At 
Penwortham Lodge, Lancashire, Mrs. Peter 
Horrocks, a son.—16. In Portman-square, 
Lady Charlotte Sturt, a son and heir.—At 
Wembley-park, Middlesex, the lady of the 
Rev. Ed. Gray, a dau. — 16. At In- 
dia College, > wife of Rev. H. G. Keene, 
a son. — 18. At Walwood House, Layton- 
stone, Mrs. W. Cotton, a son. 


== 
MARRIAGES. 


Nov.1. At Lucknow, at the Residency, 
Mordaunt Ricketts, esq. to Mrs. Charlotte 
E. Ravenscroft, dau. of Col. Martin Fitz- 
gerald, gl Cote. 

Feb. ... omas Kavanagh, of Borris, 
co. Kilkenny, esq. to Lady Harriett Trench, 
2d dau. of Earl of Clancarty. 

March 3.° Capt. William Hen. Stopford, 
R. A. son of late Lieut.-gen. Hon. Edw. 
Stopford (2d son of 1st Earl of Courtown) 
to Maria-Sophia, 2d dau. of Lieut.-col. R. 
Bull, C. B. 

April 5. At Islington, John Myrie Holl, 
jun. esq. to Ann, 2d dau. of W. Smart, 
esq. both of Highbury-place. At Isling- 
ton, Chas. Strachan, esq. of Cornhill, to 
Emma, dau. of W. Rose, esq. of Exmouth- 
street. 7. At Cambridge, the Rev. James 
Fawcett, 2d son of the Rev. John Fawcett, 
of Carlisle, to Isabella, dau. of Jas. Farish, 
esq. Surgeon, Cambridge. 16. At Long 
Ashton, W. Hudson — esq. of Pev- 
ridge-house, Somersetshire, and Beans, Ja- 
maica, to Cecilia-Jane, only dau. of Capt. 
Grosett, R. N. 17. In London, Jobn 
Leveson Gower, esq. of Bill-hill, Berks, to 
Charlotte-Gertrude-Elizabeth, second dau. of 
Lady Harriet and late Col. Mitchell. 18. 
At Waleot Church, Bath, William Cunliffe 
Shawe, esq. late Capt. in the Royal Horse 
Guards Blue, to Jane, dau. of C. Pattenson, 

















esq. of E. I. Company's Civil Service, Ben- 
fp 19. In London, William Bulkeley 

ughes, Barrister-at-Law, eldest son of Sir 
W. B. Hughes, of Plascoch, to the widow 
of the late Harry Wormald, esq. of Wood- 
house House, near Leeds.——20. Rev. W. 
Wood, esq. eldest son of W. C. Wood, esq. 
of Martock, to Julia, eld. dau. of Vincent 
Stuckey, esq. of Sloane-stréet and Hill- 
house, Som. 23. At Pancras, Henry 
Austen Harrison, esq. to Susan, only dau. of 
late Rev. Johu Hargrave Standen, of Murs- 
ton-house, Kent. 27. At St. Dunstan’s 
Church, Fleet-street, John Parson, esq. 
of Bottesdale, Suffolk, to Elizabeth-Geor- 
giana, only dau. and heiress of the late 
Fred.-Geo. Rose, esq. of Black River, Ja- 
maica, and niece of Lady Davidson, with a 
fortune of 30,000/. and 1,000/. per annum 
pin money. 

Lately. Rev. G. Burges, Vicar of Hal- 
vergate, to Eliza, eldest daughter of the 
late Rev. S. D. Myers, late vicar of Mit- 
cham, Surrey. 

May 4, At Hackney, Maj. Blanshard, 
R. Eng. to Eliza Johanna, eldest dau. of 
Thos. Wilson, esq. M. P. 16. At St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, J. Martin Ardlie, 
esq. to Miss M. A. Leighton. 
Marylebone, Mr. Sam. Bentley, of Ely-pl. 

















to Miss Jenkins, of Devonsh-st. Portland- pl. 
0 





At St. - 
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OBITUARY. 
— 


Doxe or Gorua, 

Feb. 11, At seven o’clock, his Highness 
Frederick the Fourth, Duke of Gotha. 
By his.death the male line of the branch, 
descending from Duke Ernest the Pious, 
which has reigned nearly 200 years, is 
extinct, and the dominions of the House 
fall to the collateral branches in Hild- 
burghausen, Coburg, and Meiningen, who 
have accordingly published a proclama- 
tion to that effect. 





Prince or Honentoue Lancensunc. 

April 6. At Langenburg, in his 63d 
year, his Serene Highness Prince Charles 
Louis of Hohenlohe Langenburg, senior of 
whole house of Hohenlohe, Hereditary 
Marshal of the Kingdom of Wurtemburg, 
&c. He is succeeded by his eldest son 
Prince Ernest Charles. 





Lorp Braysrooxe. 

Feb. 28. At bis seat, Billingbere, Berks, 
after a lingering illness, and in his 75th 
year, the Right Hon. Richard - Aldworth 
Neville Griffin, M.A. and F.S.A. second 
Baron Braybrooke of Braybrooke, co. 
Northampton, Provost- Marshal of Ja- 
maica, Lord Lieutenant, Custos Rotulo- 
rum, and Vice Admiral of Essex, Recorder 
of Saffron Walden, High Steward of Work- 
ington (Cumberland), and Hereditary Vi- 
sitor of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 

His Lordship was the only son and heir 
of Richard-Neville Aldworth, Esq. of Stan- 
lake, Berks, Ambassador to France*, &c. 
(from a branch of whose family proceeded 
the Viscounts Doneraile), who, from his 
mother Catherine Neville, inherited the 
estates of the Nevilles of Billingbere (where 
they had been seated since Edward VI. 
granted it to Sir Henry Neville, Gentle- 
man of his Privy Chamber, and grandson 
of George, 2d Earl of Abergavenny), and 
assumed their name and arms (on the 
death of Elizabeth Countess of Ports- 
mouth) by his Majesty’s licence, Aug. 30, 
1762. His mother was Magdalen daugh- 
ter of Francis Callandrini, first Syndic of 
the Republic of Geneva. Thus highly de- 
scended, Lord Braybrooke was born in 





* Of this: gentleman a very interesting 
memoir is given by Mr. Archdeacon Coxe 
in his Life of Stillingfleet, vol. i. p. 170; 
where are also introduced some striking 
characters by Mr. Aldworth, of his friends 
Robert Price, Esq. William Windham, 
Esq. and the Rev. John Williamson, the 
“gtd which is quoted in our vo}, rxxxv. 
ii, 185, 


Duke-street, Westminster, July 3, 1750, 
N.S. He was educated at Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he was created M. A. 
July 4, 1771. He married at Stow, Jane 
9, 1780, Catherine, youngest daughter of 
the Right Hon. George Grenville, and 
sister to George first Marquess of Buck- 
ingham ; who died at Paddington, after a 
very lingering illness, Nov. 6, 1796, having 
given birth to six sons, two only of whom, 
Richard, late M.P. for Berkshire and now 
Lord Braybrooke, and George, Rector of 
Hawarden, co. Flint, survive; and four 
daughters. 

Lord Braybrooke, then Mr. Neville, was 
elected M. P. for Reading in 1792, and 
represented that borough till his accession 
tothe peerage. This occurred on the 25th 
of May, 1797, on the death of Lord 
Howard de Walden. That nobleman (ori- 
ginally Sir John-Griffin Whitwell) obtain- 
ed the Barony of Howard of Walden in 
1784, as great grandson of Lady Essex 
Howard, the only child of the last Lord ; 
and, being maternally the grandson of the 
third and last Lord Griffin of Braybrooke, 
was created, by patent dated Sept. 5, 1788, 
Baron of Braybrooke, co. Northampton, 
to him and his heirs male ; and in default 
of such issue, to Richard-Aldworth Ne- 
ville, Esq. of Billingbere, Berks, and his 
heirs male. According to this limitation, 
on Lord Walden dying without surviving 
issue, Mr. Neville succeeded to the barony 
of Braybrooke and to his estates, as before 
mentioned, May 25, 1797. In the latter, 
the ancient mansion of Audley End, near 
Saffron Walden, built on such a magnifi- 
cent scale by the Earls of Suffolk and 
Northampton, in the reign of James the 
First, but now much diminished, was in- 
cluded.—The Barony of Walden laid 
dormant till 1806, when it was claimed by, 
and confirmed, March 10, 1807, to Charles- 
Augustus Ellis, Esq. as next heir, being 
descended through the Herveys and Fel- 
tons from the third Earl of Suffolk. 

With the barony of Braybrooke, it was 
provided that the name of Griffin should 
descend ; the late Lord Howard de Wal- 
denhad assumed it; he acceded to that 
title, on being presented by his maternal 
aunt the Countess of Portsmouth, with 
her moiety of the estate of Saffron Wal- 
den, which she had succeeded to, as the 
eldest daughterand co-beir of the third and 
last Lord Griffio, being sister to Mrs. Whit- 
well, Lord Howard de Walden’s mother, 
Accordingly, in pursuance of his Lordship’s 
will, and in conformity to Act of. Parlia- 
ment, Lord Braybrooke added in 1798 the 

name 
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name and arms of Griffin to those of 
Neville. 

In politics Lord Braybrooke sided with 
the Opposition ; he wasa distinguished agri- 
culturist; and bas left the character of 
having manifested most upright and ho- 
nourable conduct, most benevolent affec- 
tions and extensive charity, and high in- 
tellectual acquirements. 





Lieut. Gen. Sin James Ersxine, Barr. 
March 3. In Dover-street, Piccadilly, 
Lieut. Gen. Sir James Erskine, third Ba- 
ronet, of Torrie, co. Fife. 


daa 


Osituary.—Lieut.-Gen, Sir J. Erskine, Bart. 
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the same year. On the 13th of Feb. 1813" 
his brother, Lieut.-General Sir William 
Erskine, died of fever in Spain, when com- 
manding the cavalry near Lisbon, and Sir 
James thereupon succeeded to his baro- 
netcy; this was followed by the rank of 
Lieut.-General on the 6th of the succeed- 
ing June. 
Sir Epwarp B. Baxer, Br. 

March 4. At his seat, Ranston, Dorset- 
shire, of pleurisy, after a few days illness, 
Sir Edward-Baker Baker, first Baronet, of 
Ashcombe, Sussex. 

Sir Edward was descended from the 








The Erskines of Torrie are d 
from the second marriage of John Earl of 
Mar, High Treasurer of Scotland temp. 
James VI. and son of the Regent. The 
late Sir James was the second son of Sir 
William Erskive the first Baronet, by his 
second wife Frances, daughter of James 
Moray of Abercairney (chief of that name, 
and descended from the Earls of Strath- 
more), by Christian his wife, daughter to 
Alexander Ear! of Eglinton. 

He entered the Army Feb. 26, 1788, 
being then appointed Ensign in the 26th 
Foot, and in January 1789, sailed for 
Canada; be obtained a Lieutenancy in 
the 7th Foot, Jan. 9, 1798, and in July 
following returned to England. He was 
appointed Captain of an independent com- 
pany, March. 8, 1791, and removed to the 
Sith, Nov, 1, that year. He served in 
the campaigns of 1793 and 4 in Flanders, 
and was present at the battles of Cateau, 
April 26, 1794; in the action of the 10th of 
May, on the plains of Cysoing; in the 
reserve in the actions of the 17h and 18th 
of that month; and at the battle of Tour- 
nay. He received the rank of Major, 
May 19, 1794; the Lieut.-Colonelcy of the 
133d Foot, Aug. 22; and was present at 
the actions near Boxtel In April 1795, 
he returned to England; was appointed 
Lieut.-Colonel of 15th Light Dragoons, 
Feb, 27, 1796; embarked for the Helder 
in September 1799, and was engaged in 
the battle of Bergen, Oct. 2, following. 
January 1, 1800, he obtained his brevet 
of Colonel ; and December 25 that year, 
was appointed Aid-de-camp to the King. 

On the 5th of March, 1801, he married 
Louisa Paget, third daughter of Henry 
ist Earl of Uxbridge, and sister to the 
present Marquess of Anglesey, K.G. 

He was removed to the Lieut.-Colonelcy 
of 2nd Dragoons, Feb. 10, 1803; was pro- 
moted Brigadier General on the Staff of 
Great Britain, March 3, 1804; and con- 
tinned to serve on that and the Irish 
Staff, till he received the rank of Major 


t family of Littlehales, seated in the 

neighbourhood of Bridgenorth, the repre- 

sentative of which is John Littlehales, of 

Winchester, M.D. He was the son of 

Baker-John Littlehales, Esq. of Moulsey, 

Surrey, by Maria, daughter and sole 

heiress of Bendal Martyn, Esq. He en- 

tered the army, and acquired in it the 

rank of Lieutenant Colonel; and was for 

various important services, both Military 

and Civil, created a Baronet, Sept. 2, 1802, 

He married, July 22, 1805, Elizabeth-- 
Mary Fitzgerald, third daughter of Wil- 

liam-Robert, second Duke of Leinster, by 

whom he had one son and two daaghters. 

On the 25th of August, 1815, upon the 

death of bis cousin Peter-William Baker, 
Esq. M. P. for Corfe Castle (whose aunt 

his grandfather bad married), Sir Edward 

Littlehales became possessed of his pro- 

perty, including Ranston House (the place 
of his own decease), and Jan. 6, 1817, 

received the royal sign manual to assume 
the surname of Baker only, and the arms 

of Baker aod Littlebales, quarterly. 





Ssr Ratrw Noet, Bart. 

March 19. Aged 78, Sir Ralph Noel, 
sixth Baronet, of Halnaby, co. York. 

He was descended from Ralph Mil- 
banke, cup-bearer to Mary Queen of 
Scots, who retired into England, to avoid 
the consequences of a fatal due]. He 
settled and died at Chirton, near North 
Shields, in Northumberland, and his great- 
grandson Mark was created a Baronet, Aug. 
7, 1661. Sir Ralph was the eldest son of 
Sir Ralph Milbanke, the fifth Baronet, by 
Elizabeth, daughter and co-heiress of John 
Hedworth, Esq. of Chester-le-street, Dur- 
ham. He married, Jan, 9, 1777, the Hon. 
Lady Judith Noel *, daughter of Edward, 
first Viscount Wentworth, by Judith, 
daughter and heiress of William Lamb, 
Esq. of Farndish, Bedfordshire, and Wel- 
lesborough, co. Northampton. The only 
offspring of this alliance, was Anne-Isa- 
belia, now Dowager Lady Byron, bora 





General, April 25, 1808, He ded 


a district in Scotland till April 1809, when 
he quitted England for Portugal, in com- 
mand of a brigade of cavalry : he return- 
ed from severe indisposition, Sept. 20 in 





* Her two only sisters were married 
within the same year, one to the late Sir 
J. B. Lamb (see p. 81), and the other to 
the present Lord Scarsdale. 
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May.17, 1792, and merried to the late 
nobie poet, Jan. 2, 1815. 

The deceased first entered Parliament 
at the general election in 1790, Both he, 
and his colleague, Mr. Burdon, were then 
for the first time returned for the county 
of Durham, after a memorable struggle, in 
which Sir John Eden, Bart. proved the un- 
successfulcandidate. Mr. Milbanke joined 
the opposition, and became one of the most 
clamourous for parliamentary reform. He 
continued to represent the county of Dur- 
bam during five parliaments, till the disso- 
lution in 1812; since that time he has not 
sat in the House. 

He succeeded to the baronetcy on the 
death of his father, Jan. 8, 1793. Iu 1806 
we find him commanding the Sunderland 
Volunteers, then consisting of 500 men. 
Desertivg Halnaby, the seat of his ances- 
tors, he generally resided at Seaham, be- 
tween Darlington and Durham. He was 
allowed to be a man of most elegant man- 
ners and conciliating behaviour. 

On May 29, 1815, the royal licence 
and authority was granted to Sir Ralph 
Milbanke and Judith his wife, to use the 
surname and arms of Noe! only, pursuant 
to the will of his father-in-law, Viscount 
Wentworth. 

Dying without male issue, Sir Ralph 
Noel is succeeded in his title by his nephew 
John, the eldest sou of John his only 
brother, now Sir John Milbanke, bart. 





Hon. A. F. Asutey Coorer. 

Feb. 28. At Eton College, aged 15, 
the Hon. Anthony-Francis-Ashley Cooper, 
fifth son of Cropley-Ashley seventh Earl 
of Shaftesbury, and Anne daughter of 
George 3d Duke of Marlborough, K. G. 

The death of this noble youth, which 
was in consequence of a pugilistic contest 
with a fellow collegian, a son of Colonel 
Wood, occasioned the liveliest interest 
throughout the kingdom. A difference 
having occurred between the combatants 
on Sunday, Feb. 27, the usual means for 
deciding such matters were on the next 
day adopted, when, after a severe trial 
from four till nearly six o’clock, the Hon, A. 
F. A. Cooper, who was overmatched, though 
possessed of the highest courage, was car- 
tied ta bed insensible, but with no antici- 
sae of danger. Unfortunately no me- 

ical aid was called in, and he died four 
hours afierwards, to the consternation of 
the school, and the horror of his two bro- 
thers, who were also collegians there, and 
had witnessed the combat. 

A Coroner’s Jury returned a yerdict of 


. Manslaughter against Mr. Wood the prin- 
‘cipal, and Mr. i 


ith, the second. They 


appeared at the Sessions, but no evidence 
coming forward they were discharged. 
At the funeral, which took place on 
Gent. Mac. May, 1825. 


Sunday, March 3, a vast concourse of 
spectators assembled, but Jittle occurred 
to gratify their ill-timed curiosity. 


Hon. Cor. J. H. Sr Stannore, M.P. 

March 5. At Caen Wood, the seat of 
his father-in-law the Earl of Mansfield, 
aged 38, the Hon. Colonel James-Hamilton 
Stanhope, M.P. for Dartmouth. He was 
the third and youngest soo of Charles 

third Earl Stanhope, and brother of the 
present Peer, 

His death took place with the following 
melancholy circumstances :—At the siege 
of St. Sebastian, this gallant officer had 
received a grape-shot wound in the 
Spine. Severe as the consequent suffer- 
ings were, it was, however, the decided 
opinion of the eminent surgeons by whom 
he had been attended, that the ball could 
not, without imminent risk of fatal conse- 
quences, be extracted. Whether by the 
pressure of an extraneous substance, or 
by direct lesion of the nerves themselves 
during the passage of the ball, the result 
Was, that not only the spine was morbidly 
affected, byt the whole nervous system 
partook of the injury, and frequent exfo- 
liations of the bone had taken place. 
About two years since he had lost his wife, 
and his grief for her loss was extreme. 
Of late be had appeared very abstracted, 
was in the habit of sitting a long time, as 
if in a state of stupor, and then he would 
suddenly start up, as if from sleep or 
upon an alarm. Within a few days he 
had complained very much that he could 
get no sleep, in consequence of the pain 
he eodured. Afflicted in this melancholy 
manner, whilst walking in the park at 
soine distance from the house, he entered 
a shed, formed to shelter the cattle, and 
suspended himself with his braces to a 
beam. His body was not discovered till 
some hours after, when, the household 
being alarmed, a general search was in 
progress. A Coroner's jury gave a ver- 
dict of “* temporary insanity.” 

Colonel Staphope was placed in the 
Army at the early age of 15, contrary to 
his father’s wishes, but by the advice and 
influence of Mr. Pitt *; who was Earl Stan- 
hope’s second cousin, by the marriage of 
his grandfather, the first Earl, to Lyey, 
sister of Robert Pitt, Esq. of Boconnock 
(the Minister’s grandfather). The young 
soldier entered as Ensign in the Ist Foot 
Guards, Dec. 26, 1805; was promoted 
Lieutenant and Captain, Jan. 14, 1808; 
brevet Major, June 21, 1813; and Cap- 





* How Earl Stanhope dissolved his 
friendship with the Minister from political 
motives, to the disunion of his own family, 
is shown in our Memoir of the noble Earl, 
vol. uxxxvi. p. 563, 

tain 
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Guards, July 25, 1814. He served in 
Spain, Portugal, Flanders, and France. 
In 1310 be acted as extra Aid-de-camp 
to Lord Lynedock; in 1812 was appointed 
a Dep. Assist. Quarter Master General ; 
in 1813 am Assistant Quarter Master Ge- 
neral in the Peninsula; and at the storm- 


ing of St. Sebastian, as before mentioned, - 


received what may be termed his mortal 
wound, however slow its effects were. He 
was, however, engaged in the battle of 
Waterloo.—Besides the above-recited pro- 
motions, he served as Aid-de-camp to 
General Sir John Moore, to General Gra- 
ham, and latterly to the Duke of York. 

Colonel Stanhope was first elected to 
parliament about 1817; he was returned 
for Fowey at the general election’in 1818, 
but was not re-chosen in 1820. In that 
year he was, by the will of Sir Joseph 
Banks, appointed one of his four executors ; 
and in tle same year, July 9, he mar- 
ried Frederica-Louisa, eldest daughter of 
William, third and present Earl of Mans- 
field. She gave birth to one son, now 
living ; but died, after a short union, Jan. 
14, 1823. Greatly afflicted at his loss, 
the Colonel thereupon gave up his esta- 
blishment in South Audley-street, It was 
rumoured that he was about to enter into 
a second alliance, with a young lady who 
was on a visit at Caen Wood, when the 
dreadful catastrophe occurred. The Co- 
lonel again entered the House of Com- 
mons early in 1822, as ‘M. P. for Dart- 
mouth, and continued so till his death, 

He was held in the highest esteem by 
all his acquaimtance, and the unaffected 
sorrow of the domestics, who gave evi- 
dence before the Jury, bore testimony to 
his worth as a master. He paid the 
greatest attention to religious duties, and 
was much addicted to Literature, 

Lapy JerNINcHaM. 

March 2. At her house in Bolton-row, 
aged 77, Frances, relict of Sir William 
Jerningham, sixth Baronet, of Cossey, 
Norfolk. 

She was the eldest daughter of Henry 
eleventh Viscount Dillon, by Lady Char- 
lo:te Lee, daughter of George, first Earl 
of Lichfield (aud grand-daughter of Lady 
Charlotte Fitzroy, daughter of King Charles 
11.) She was married to Sir William 
Jerningham, in June 1767. He was the 
representative of one of the few remaining 
families of English Gentry, prior in date 
to the Conquest, and was descended on 
his mother’s side from King Edward III. 
Sir William died in 1809, leaving by bis 
widow, the present Baron Stafford *, and 





* He succeeded to that barony as heir 
general in 1824, on the reversal of the at- 
“tainder of Wil iam Howard, Viscount and 
Baron Stafford. ‘The Viscountcy, con- 





Osituary.—Lady Jerningham.—John Young, Esq. 


tain and Lieut.-Colonel in the Ist Foot 
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Frances-Georgiana, lady of Sir Richard 
Bedingfield, besides two sons, since cut 
off in the flower of their age ; vis. William, 
who signalised himself by his distinguished 
bravery in the Austrian service; and Ed- 
ward, an English Barrister, and Secretary 
of the late British Catholic Board, whose 

y is affectionately cherished by all 
who knew him, and whose death was an 
irreparable loss to the members of ‘his 
communion. The venerable Lady whose 
decease we now record, had been declin- 
ing in health for the last twelye months, 
and breathed her last without a struggle. 
Her dignified person, courteous mauners, 
and undissembled piety, had long ren- 
dered her an object of veneration and re- 
spect to the friends of the family, and to 
the numerous individuals who participated 
in its hospitality. 

Joun Younc, Esa. 

March 7. ‘ta Upper Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square, ‘after a very long and ha- 
rassing illness, John Young, Esq. Mezzo- 
tinto Engraver to his Majesty ; Keeper of 
the British Institation, and Honorary Se- 
cretary of the Artists’ General Benevolent 
Institution. 

Few individuals could be more generally 
known in the circles of Art. As Keeper 
of the British Gallery, a delicate and diffi- 
cult office, he acquitted himself in a man- 
ner which did him great honour; for he 
was a friend of artists, and a conciliator 
where many sore feelings, jealousies, and 
angry passions are constantly generated. 
The manoer in which he arranged the 
pictures, whether the productions of de- 
ceased masters, copies, or original effurts 
of uative genius, always evinced his taste, 
judgment, and impartiality. 

As connected with the Artists’ Benevo- 
lent Fund, and other charities of a similar 
nature, he wasdistinguished for anwearied 
zeal and judicious humanity. 

As an artist, iv his own department he 
possessed first-rate talents. One of “his 
best works is a mezzotinto print, from a 
picture by Mortimer, representing the 
memorable contest between Broughton 
and Stevenson, Sir William Wyndham’s 
coachman. His outline engravings of the 
Stafford and other distinguished collections 
of paintings, whilstthey confer the greatest 
honour on the taste of their possessors, 
are also highly creditable to the skill of 
their delineator, He was engaged, by the 
gracious permission of His Majesty, in a si- 
milat work on the pictures at Caflton Palace. 

His private life was marked by good 
sense, good humour, varied koowledge, 
aod probity. : 








ferred on the said William Howard, is 
now extinct from default of heirs inale, to 
whom it was limited. 

Rev. 
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Rey. Joun Prippen, M. A. 

April 5. Io Fleet-street, iu his 68th 
year, the Rev. John Pridden, M.A. F.S.A. 
He was the eldes: son of Mr. John Prid- 
den, many years a well-known and re- 
spectable bookseller in Fieet-street*, and 
was born Jan. 3, 1758. He received the 
early part of his education in St. Paul’s 
School; and in 1777 was placed at Queen’s 
College, Oxford ; where, highly to his 
credit, he pursued his studies with litue or 
no charge to his father. Having, by the 
perusal of every work he could procure 
relative. to the History of London, ac- 
quired a knowledge of the various Exhi- 
bitions which are at the disposal of some 
of the incorporated Livery Companies, he 
applied for and obtained as many of them 
as, together with his exhibition from St. 
Paul’s school, nearly paid the cost of his 
College education, 

Both at St, Paul’s and at Oxford, he 
was distinguished by regularity of con- 
duct, and diligent application in his stu- 
dies; and the periods of vacation were 
constantly passed in pedestrian excursions, 
so numerous, that not a single Cathedral 
in the kingdom, or any town particularly 
worthy notice, were unexplored ; and bav- 
ing a taste for antiquities, and a ready 
pencil, his sketch-books were filled with 
accurate drawings of what appeared to 
him best worth preserving. 

In 1781 he took the degree of B.A. ; 
and, having been ordained shortly after- 
wards, commenced his clerical duties in 
1782 as Afternoon Lecturer of Tavistock 
Chapel; which in the November of that 
year he relinquished, on being elected to 
the 4th Minor-Canonry in the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul (which he afierwards 
in 1803, exchanged for the 6th Minor 
Canonry). 

In July 1783 he was presented by the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's to the Vi- 
carage of Heybridge juxta Maldon in 
Essex. In the same year he undertook 
the Curacy of St. Bride’s, Fleet-street, 
for a short time as assistant to Mr. Ap- 
plebee, then far advanced in years, after 
whose death Mr. Pridden was for about 26 
years the diligeut Curate of one of the 
Jargest parishes in London, the Vicar being 
all the time non-resident. 

For many years, every Sunday in Lent, 
he attended in St. Bride’s Vestry, after 
the afternoon service, to catechize the 
children of such of his parishioners as 
chose to send them for that purpose ; and 
presented at his own cost copies of the 
Common Prayer and other religious books 
to the most deserving. 

In 1785 he was elected a Fellow of the 
Society of Aatiquaries; and the first fruits 





* See vol. rxxvii. p. 2855 vol. xciv, i. 
p--237. 


of his proficiency in Topographical re- 
search, appeared in a Letter to Mr. Ni- 
chols, dated March 1787, accompanied by 
several correct drawings; which, under 
the title of “* An Appendix to the History 
of Reculver and Herne,” was printed ia 
the XLVth Number of the ‘** Bibliotheca 
Topographica Britannica,” In Number 
XL of the same work, is a neat plate, 
formed from his drawings, of Fotheringay 
Church, &c. 

Mr. Pridden distinguished himself in 
1786 as one of the most active promoters 
of the subscription for a statue to the im- 
mortal John Howard+. The modesty of 
the great Philanthopist during his life- 
time refused this honourable distinction, 
Part of the subscriptions were applied to 
the relief of prisoners confined in gaols : 
and with the rest a medal was intended to 
have been struck. But Mr. Howard’s 
death intervening, all objections to the 
original intention vanished ; and Mr. Prid- 
den was the first who suggested the pro- 
priety of endeavouring to obtain permis 
sion to erect the Statue in St. Paul's. 
This application was instantly most hand- 
somely consented to by the Dean and 
Chapter; at the same time intimating, 
** that no fee should be required for its 
admission, and that no monument should 
be erected without the design being first 
approved of by the Royal Academy.” 
This circumstance has since led to the 
Metropolitan Cathedral being made the 
receptacle for the tombs of our heroes, 
and of other men eminently conspicuous 
for the benefits they have conferred on 
their country. 

In 1788 he was elected by the Governors 
of St. Bartholomew's Hospital to the Vi- 
carage of Little Wakering in Essex. 

In 1789-he was appointed Domestic 
Chaplain to Earl Powlett; and- having 
taken his degree of M.A. at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, was collated, de novo, 
to his Vicarage of Heybridge. 

In 1795 he was appointed one of the 
Priests in Ordinary of His Majesty’s 
Chapels Royal; and in the same year 
was presented by Bishop Horsley to a 
Minor Canonry in the Collegiate Church 
of St. Peter, Westminster, 

In 1797 he resigned both his Essex liv- 
ings on being presented by the Dean and 
Chapter of St, Paul’s to the Vicarage of 
Caddington in Bedfordshire ; wheve he re- 
sided a considerable portion of the year, 
much esteemed as an excellent parish 
priest, and had the opportunity of ¢ulti- 


-Vating .a taste he possessed for planting }, 


by forming a beautiful grove ina Geld 





+ See our General lodex, rol. i i. p.985; 
vol..i iii, p. 216. 
} On these traits in his character, see 
a Sonnet i in our last, p, 351. + 
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near his Church. He also, in 1812, en- 
tirely rebuilt the Vicarage-house, in which 
he was his own architect and surveyor. 

His capability for such a task had be- 
fore been shewn ina work of infinitely 
greater magnitude. Whren the project for 
improving Snow-hill and Holborn-bill was 
in contemplation, Mr. Pridden, with no 
inconsiderable personal exertions, formed 
a plan for uniting the summits of Snow- 
hill and Holborn-bill by forming’ a level 
across the intermediate valley by a hand- 
some bridge, under which the road from 
Black Friars to the great North road 
miight conveniently have been carried. 
For this purpose, every ‘inch of ground 
had been measured by himself, and every 
existing house surveyed, between the bours 
of four and six, of more than 30 mornings, 
and an accurate plan and design were 
communicated to a Committee appointed 
for the purpose by the Corporation of 
Lonilon; who in their Report on the sub- 
ject, sanctioned by their Surveyor the late 
George Dance, Esq. highly commended 
the plan, but objected to the cost of ‘it, 
though at least as great an expense was 
afteiwards incurred for a’ very dispropor- 
tidiate improvement. Thanks to Mr. 
Pridden were unanimously voted by the 
Corporation; and thus the business termi- 
nated. . 

Another favourite idea of his, taken up 
when resident at Caddington, was the more 
effeciual drainage of the Fens in the seve- 
ral counties of Northampton, Suffolk, Lin- 
coln, Cambridge, Hubtingdon, anid the 
Isle of Ely, commonly cailed ‘* The great 


Level of the Fens,” which is onder the’ 


direction of a highly-respectable Corpora- 
tion, called ‘* Governors of the Bedford 
Level.” To this subject he paid great at- 
tention ; and suggested several useful 
hints, which in various: conferences he 
communicated to the proper officers of the 
Corporation *. 

In 1803 he preached a Sermon for the 
Anniversary Meeting of the Charity Chil- 
dren in St, Paul’s Cathedral. Thisdiscourse 
was afterwards printed (see vol.txx111.450). 

He ws a zealous supporter of the Royal 
Humiane Society, having’ for thirty-three 
years been one of the gratuitous Chaplains 
aiid Managers of that Institution; and 
fréquén'ly advocated thé cause of that ex- 
cellent Public Charity in the pulpit. He 
was also for some time thé Honorary Se- 
cretaty of the Sea-Bathing Infirmary at 
Margate ; of which (with Dr. Lettsom and 
Mr. Nichols) he was one of the original 
founders ; the freehold on which the Infit- 
mary waé built having been purchased in 
theirnames; He also furnished the design 
from which the building was erected (see a 





© Seen Letter on this subject, in’ our 
vol, axxx1. i. p. 321. 
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view of it in vol. rxv11. p.841). During 
séveral succéssive years, accompanied by 
the writer of this membir, he attended the 
Anniversary of the Governors of the Infir- 
niary ; and at intérvals inspected the 
Churches in the Isle of Thanet, all of 
which are antient, and most of them very 
curious. Neat drawings were made of all 
these religious edifices. The registers 
were examined; the remarkable epitaphs 
copied, and the numerous brass-plates 
rolled off, with a view to an’ improved edi- 
tidn of Mr. Lewis’s “ History of the Isle of 
Thanet.” He also meditated a much-im- 
ptoved ‘ Margate Guide.” But both 
these were abandoned from the pressure of 
professional and other important avoca- 
tions. , 

In\1812 he was presented by the Dean 
ahd Chapter of St. Paul’s to the united 
Rectories of St. George, Botolph lane, and 
St. Botolph, Billingsgate; a preferment 
the more acceptable, as (though he was in 
some degree a pluralist) the whole of his 
appointments were comparatively small ; 
and his constitution, originally robust, 
showed evident marks of approaching 
decay. 

In the performance of his Clerical duties 
he was most exemplary. In the pulpit he 
was familiar and energetic, and in the 
desk devout and impressive. His voice, 
naturally good, he learned to modalate 
with skill; and in the sablimity of the 
burial service he particularly excelled. 
Nothing could be superior to his delivery 
of “ T am‘ the Resurrection and the Life,” 
&e. In the Cathedral, his chaunting never 
failed to excite admiration, more espe- 
cially whén, associated with his cordial 
friend the late Rev. John Moore, the Litany, 
that exquisite portidn of the Morning ser- 
vice of the Church, was delivered by the 
union of their powerfal and well-assorted 
voices, 

He prided himself on the beautiful re- 
gularity of his hand-writing in his entries 
in the Registers of his various Parishes. 
Copious extracts from the early Registers 
of Heybridge were communicated by him 
to Mr. Nichols for the “ Illustrations of 
the Manners and Expenses of antient 
Times in England,” 1797. 

In the progress of the “ History of 
Leicestershire,” a period of more than 
twenty years, Mr. Priddén frequently 
accompanied Mr. Nichols in his sisits 
to the several Churches in that county, 
and made drawings of all that he visited, 
many of which he contributed to the 
numerous embellishments of that copions 
County History ; in which every Church, 
with many of the Monuments, Public 
Building’, &c. ate engtaved, to the ainount 
of nearly 500 Tolio plates. . 

Itt 1794 °hé wis’ pérstiaded by a late 
learned Dignitary of the Church, to us- 
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dertake a task which that worthy Divine 
had begun, but found more laborious than 
his Clerical duties would enable him to 
pursue, an ample Epitome, under the 
riamie of an Index, to the six volumes of 
the Rolls of Parliament. This laborious 
task he nearly completed, but in so minute 
ahd voluminous a manner, that it em- 
ployed more than 30 years of his life, and 
ae «tf embittered the latter part of it, 

r. Pridden was twice mairied; first to 
Année, daughter of his old friend and 
patron, Mr. Nichols,—she died in 1815; 
and secondly, to Anne, daughter of an- 
other of his old friends, Mr. Deputy Pick- 
woad, who survives him; but by neither 
had he any issue. 

His remains were interred on the 1 2th of 
Apfil, at his exptess desire, in the same 
grave with those of his first wife, in Isling- 
ton Church-yard, His old and intimate 
friend, the Rev. Dr. Dakins, Precentor of 
Westminster Abbey, performed the fune- 
ral service with deep feeling; and the Rev. 
Dr. Fly and the Rev. Dr. Vivian, Minor- 
Cahons of St. Paul’s, with his brothers-in- 
law, &c, attended as mourners. 





JouN-Newpicate Luprorp, Ese. D.C.L. 
May 16. At Ansley Hall, Warwick- 
shire, in his 69th year, John-Newdigate 
Ludford, Esq. many years in the Com- 
mission of the Peace for the Counties of 
Warwick and Leicester, He was the only 
son of Joha Bracebridge Ludford, Esq. by 
Juliana his wife, third and youngest daugh- 
ter of Sir Richard Newdigate, Bart. of Ar- 
bury, co. Warwick (by Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Sir Roger Twisden, Bart.); and was 
born Aug. 17, 1756. He passed ten of bis 
younger years at Bishop Vesey’s Free 
Latin School at Sutton Coldfield, under 
Mr. William Webb ; and at Westminster, 
under the Rev. Dr. Samuel Smith, In 
Easter Term 1772, he was, as a Bencher’s 
son, specially admitted a Student of the 
Inner Temple ; was called to the Bar Nov, 
24, 1777; and to the Bench of that Ho- 
nourable Society, in Hilary Term 1811. 
In 1774 he was admitted Gentleman Com- 
moner of University College, Oxford, sub 
tulamine W.Scott, now Lord Stowell ; Dr. 
Philip Fisher, Masier of tbe Charter House, 
and Mr. J. Seott, now Earl Eldon, being 
hen tutors of that College. In July 1778 
oF was, in full Convocation, admitted 
A. and in July 1793 admitted D. C. L, 
Among bis early friends at Oxford, 
were the Rev. Dr, Wetherell, Dean of He- 
reford, the highly-respected Master of his 
College; and the Rev, Thomas Warton, 
the celebrated Poet Laureate, who was 
tutor to the first Marquis of Donegall 
(Mr. Ludford’s cousin), and as such, fre- 


quently visited Ansley Hall, where he 
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wrote some very beautiful verses*,; for 
the Hermitage, differing from the Poem 
as it appears in his Work’. _ 

Mr. Ludford was nephew to the late 
Sir Roger Newdigate, and Cousin of the 
first Marquis of Donegall; and he was 
maternally déscended from four Baronets ; 
1. Sir Francis Leigh of Newnham-Regis ; 
2. Sir Edward Bagot of Blitlifield, co, 
Stafford ; 3. Sir Roger Twisden of Brad- 
bourn, Kent; 4. Sir Roger Newdigate as 
above ; and he had himself a fair preten- 
sion to that dignity. In consequence. o' 
the death of Sir Roger Newdigate, Mr. 
Ludford, as heir of the. Newdigate family, 
assumed the name of Newdigate. Accord- 
ingly, by royal sign manual, July 5, 1808, 
he and hisissue were authorised to continne 
to use the surname and arms of Ludford, 
and to bear the name of Newdigate, or 
Newdegate, as originally spelt, before 
that of Ludford, and the arms of Ludford 
and Newdigate quarterly, Ludford in the 
first quarter. 

He was married, 16 June, 1778, to Eli- 
zabeth eldest daughter of Joha Boswell of 
Witton, Esq. who survives him, and by 
whom he has left three daughters; 1, 
Elizabeth-Juliana, married in 1821, to 
John Chetwode, Esq. eldest son of Sir 
John Chetwode, Bart. and nephew of the 
Earl of Stamford; 2. Frances-Millisent, un- 
married ; 3. Mary-Anne, married in 1813 
to the Rev. Francis-Bichléy Astley, Rector 
of Manningford Abbots, Wilts, brother of 
Sir John Astley, Bart. M.P. . 

Mr. Ludford was a man of the highest 
hovour and integrity, hospitable to the 
utmost extent of old English hospitality, 
and in kindness of heart had very few 
equals. He was justly proud of the anti- 
quity and respectability of bis family ; 
apd what gave him peculiar pleasure was, 
that the property he inherited (the major 
part of which had been in his family since 
the year 1410) had stood the test of the 
Reformation and Revolution ; so that there 
were neither Abbey lands nor forfeited 
estates belonging to it, and that it might 
be said of his property, as is said of his 
relation Sir Richard Newdigate, Bart. in 
his epitaph in Harefield Church: “* Que 
null viduaram lachryma, vec diri orpha- 
norum gemitus, infausto omine pollu- 
erunt.” 

Mr. Ludford had long been ailing, and 
suffered much pain at the early part of the 
preceding week, but afterwards became 
quite easy, and breathed his last with per- 
fect calmness and composure, It is to be 
feared, however, that his dissolution wai 
somewhat hastened by a presentiment of 
its approach ; for in a letter to the writer 
of this article, datedOct. 8, 1824, he 


* Printed ia vol. axxxv. i. p. 387, frou 
¢ copy furnished by Mr. Ludford. 
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says, * both my father and mother died 
iw their 69h year, to which period my 
dear wife and myself are now arrived ; 
but whether we are to share the same 
fate, cannot be determined until the 5ih 
February, and 17th of August, 1825; the 
former now fast approaching.” 

As far as relates to his worthy relict, 
the prediction happily proved inapplicable ; 
in himself it has been too fatally verified. 

A copious history of the family. with a 
view and description of Ansley Hall and 
Church, are given in the History of Lei- 
cestershire, vol. iv. pp. 1017—1025. 

Mars. Franktin. 

Feb. 22. In Devonshire-street, Port- 
man-square, aged 30, Eleanor-Anne, wife 
of Captain John Franklin, R. N. one of the 
gallant officers of the Northern expedition. 

This accomplished lady was the youngest 

daughter of the late Wm. Porden, Esc. an 
architect of considerable taleuts, which 
Were displayed in the building of Eaton 
Hall (Lord Grosvenor’s), the King’s stables 
at Brighton, &c. He was well known in 
the literary world, and highly esteemed 
by many of its most distinguished cha- 
facters. 
‘Miss Porden’s education, which was 
private, and under the immediate direc- 
tion of her father, was of a superior, and 
rather uncommon description ; and, not- 
withstanding her talents as a writer were 
of such an high and comprehensive order, 
they have not as yet been duly appre- 
ciated, beyond the bounds of a favoured 
and select circle. 

At a very early age, Miss Porden dis- 

covered a genius for poetry; but the 
work of this much lamented lady which 
was first known to the public, was called 
“The Veils, or the Triumph of Con- 
stancy,” a poem in six cantos, highly esti- 
mated for its union of poetical grace and 
scientific intelligence ; it was published in 
1815. The success of the fair writer, 
upon this occasion, however, does not ap- 
pear to have urged her into any precipi- 
tate display of further efforts, as it was 
not till three years afterwards that she 
again appeared before the public, as the 
author of “The Arctic Expedition,” an 
interesting poetic tribute to the gallant 
adventurers who were engaged in one of 
the most perilous enterprizes by which 
the present age has been distinguished. 
This poem, it is said, led to her union 
with Captain Franklin. 

Another éffasion of Miss Porden’s muse 
was ‘* An Ode on the Coronation of His 
most Gracious Majesty George the Fourth, 
in July 1821.” ‘The circulation of this, 
we believe, was rather private; but her 
grand work, ‘* Coeur de Lion, or the Third 
Crusade,” in sixteen cantos, 2 vols. 8vo, 
and one of ‘the greatest efforts of a female 
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pen in the annals of English literature, 
was published in June 1522, 

But what rendered this lady more 
worthy of esieem, as well as an example 
fit for the imitation of young people, and 
many who were her seniors, thoygh in- 
ferior in their attainments, was her ex- 
emption from vanity ; for notwithstanding 
the encomiums and gratifying attentions 
which she was in the habit of receiving, 
and the conviction of her own superiority, 
which her great natural judgment must 
have pointed out, yet her manners were, 
at all times, perfectly easy and unassum- 
ing ; and though able to converse on sub- 
jects far beyond what is expected of ladies 
in general, to young people and those not 
her equals in information she ever adapted 
her conversation, so as to avoid ever 
making them feel their inferiority, and 
was particularly animated and pleasant to 
every one. 

In ‘the month of August 1823, Miss 
Porden gave her hand to Captain Frank- 
lin, to whom she had been some time 
engaged, aud who had then recently re- 
turned from the land expedition employed 
to assist in ‘exploring the Polar Regivns. 
Happy, but brief was their union. In the 
circumstances of Mrs. Franklin’s death 
there was something unusually distressing. 
Constitutionally delicate, it has been gene- 
rally, though erroneously, understood, 
that the fatal event was occasioned by 
grief at her husband’s departure, acting 
upon a previously debilitated frame. This, 
however, was not the case. 

Mrs. Franklin, whose mind eagerly 
sought every kind of useful information, 
entered with great energy intd the enter- 
prizing spirit of her husband; and, not- 
withstanding her devoted attachment to 
him, and the severe trials and dangers. at- 
tendant on the expedition, she earnestly 
wished him to repeat the attempt, hoping 
that he might acconiplish the object so 
much desired*. With this delightful an- 
ticipation she looked forward to welcome 
his return; but, alas! a pulmonary com- 
plaint, from which she had suffered nearly 
two years, reached its crisis about the 
time that Captain Franklin received his 
orders to proceed on the expedition, and 
she was given over by her physicians five 
days previous to bis quitting home. She 
expired exactly one week after having 
bidden her beloved husband an eteruval 
farewell; leaving a daughter, eight months 
old, unconscious of the loss of so truly va- 
luable a mother. The ravages of death in 
the family of Captain Franklio, have been 
unusually rapid. Accounts recently ar- 
tived from India gave an account of the 
death of his brother, Sir Willingham Frank- 
lin, one of the Judges of the Supreme 





* See p. 174. 
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Court at Madras. Subsequent accounts 
state the death of Lady Franklin five days 
after giving birth to a child: in addition 
to which, he has, within a short period, 
lost his father, a brother-in-law, two of Sir 
Willingham and Lady Franklin’s children, 
and he? Ladyship’s mother. 





O. P. Mevarick, Esa. 

March 24. In Upper Harley-str. aged 
73, Owen-Putland Meyrick, Esq. of Bédor- 
gan, Anglesey, and Morden House, Surrey. 
He was educated at Westminster-school, 
On the 5th Sept. 1774, he married Clara, 
daughter and coheiress of Richard Garth, 
of Morden, Surrey, esq. by which he became 
Lord, of the Manor, and obtained a rental 
of not less than 3,000/. per annum. His 
Welsh estates were long ago estimated at 
11,000/. per annum. and he is said to have 
died worth 600,000/. in funded property. 
He has left a widow and three daughters, 
all married. 

Mr. Meyrick was descended from Cyd- 
avael Yuoyd or Ygnad, i. e. the Judge, 
and a chieftain in Powys in the reign of 
King John; the sixth in descent from 
whom, Einion Sais, married the heiress of 
Bédorgan, and the children of whose great- 
grandson in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
founded four families of thisname. From 
Richard the eldest of these of Bédorgan, 
was Mr. Meyrick, the lineal descendant ; 
Rowland the second, Bishop of Bangor, 
had two sons, Sir Gelly, from whom Dr, 
Meyrick traces his pedigree, and Sir Fran- 
cis, from whom is the present Mr. Mey- 
rick of Bush, co. Pembroke; and the sixth 
was Edmund Meyrick, LL.D. Archdeacon of 
Bangor, who founded the family at Uchel- 
drev in Merionethshire, which became 
extinct in 1747. 





Baroness VaLertE DE Krupener. 

On Christmas Day, at Karasubasar in 
the Crimea, the celebrated Baroness Va- 
lerie de Krudener, who, as an illuminée 
of the nineteenth ceatury, was, perhaps, 
formed to become one of the most useful 
and distinguished women of the age, had 
she not given herself up to a mystical vo- 
cation, an exalted illuminism, and a reli- 
gious enthusiasm, which reason disavows, 
and the present state of knowledge repels ; 
aod which strock with sterility, and even 
covered with ridicule, the most amiable 
gifts and the most remarkable faculties of 
the mind, 

She was born in 1765, the daughter of 
Count de Wittenkoff, Governor of Riga, 
aod great grand-daughter of the celebra- 
ted Marshal Munich. She po-sessed an 
euchanting countenance, an elegant and 
ready wit, with flexible features, which al- 
ways expressed mind and sentiment. She 
was of the middle stature, beamifully 
formed ; her blue eyes always displayed 
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serenity, with ao animation that, as Dide- 
rot expressed it, traversed the past in the 
future. Her brown hair fell in ringlets on 
her shoulders, and there was something in 
her person and manner that seemed new, 
siogular, and striking. 

Such were the physical advantages of 
the Baroness de Krudener, who was Am- 
bassadiess at Berlin, in 1798, Idolized 
in the circle of fashion, she loved it, Her 
rank, her wit, her qualities, rendered her 
one of the first women in Europe, Her 
charms inspired her husband’s Secretary 
of Legation with a fatal passion. The 
Baron was then Russian Ambassador at 
Venice. This rendered her name still 
more celebrated ; and she wrote a delight- 
fal novel, in which she relates, with the 
deepest sensibility, the fate of the unfor- 
tunate young man who committed suicide 
for her; which served to fix the attention 
of Europe on the heroine of the novel. 

This work, intituled Valerie (her chris- 
tian name), is written with an enthusiasm 
and in a vein, which already announced an 
ardent and disturbed mind, that would 
soon look down upon the vulgar regions of 
human society as beneath it, and soar be- 
yond the sphere of common ideas and rea- 
sonable thoughts. At the commencement 
of the Revolution, Madame K. visited and 
resided in the south of France, with her 
daughter.in-law, Sophia de Krudener, 
(since married to a Spaniard,) and ber 
two children. - A year after, she returned 
to Germany, and from that period to 1805 
or 1806, history is silent. respecting her. 
At that epoch she appeared again in the 
scene, not as the brilliant Prussian Am- 
bassadress, but as the penitent Magdalen. 
She now conceived herself to be a messen- 
ger of the Almighty, and possessed of an 
irresistible calling. The vase of perfumes 
was broken ; she forgot the distinctions she 
had enjoyed ; she forgot ber friendships, 
and all the vanities of the world. 

Valerie stated her mission to be, to es- 
tablish the reign of Christ on earth. 
Never was so much generosity, grace, and 
zeal, united to such an ardent perseve- 
rance, as in this ultra- Evangelical mission. 
However, the monarchs of the earth were 
displeased with this street teaching. Dis- 
missed with rudeness from the states of the 
King of Wurtemburgh, she found hospi- 
tality for herself and her company of the 
faithful, in the domains of the Elector of 
Baden. By degrees, she became herself 
one of the Powers of Europe. The Cabi- 
nets of Princes leagued against her pre- 
dictions, and she marched from kingdom 
to kingdom by means of negociations ; 
for it was not every state that would ad- 
mit this imperium in imperio, The events 
of the world followed their course, and 
Napoleon fell, Valerie. considered this a 
propiiious moment for that conversion of 

mankind 
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mankind which she had so courageously 
undertaken. To Paris she followed the 
Emperor Alexander, whom she called 
The Lord's anointed, and whom she seri- 
ously believed chosen by Heaven’ to be 
the regenerator of the world: there, giving 
herself up entirely to the delirium of her 
disordered imagination, she left no means 
untried to make proselytes. In the mys- 
tic conferences, in which a young Genevese, 
named Empeytas, seconded her, she ex- 
plained the ancient prophecies, and those 
of the north, and called to her aid visions, 
voices from heaven, and day dreams and 
night dreams. . 

The Powers of the Earth went three 
times a week to these theurgic and myste- 
rious assemblages, where the purple of the 
Autocrat of the North humbled itself be- 
fore the words of this extraordinary 
woman. Public opinion has long as- 
signed to Madame Krudener the religious 
ceremony of the Camp of Virtue, and the 
Holy Alliance, as the productions of her 
fervent brain; and no one bas attempted 
to contradict the public voice. David (by 
this name she designated her Lord’s 

inted, the Emperor Alexander, ) quitted 
Paris, and she followed him. From this 
périod, her life has been a series of trials 
and tribulations, which she has received as 
the gifts of Heaven ! 

Her friends in Germany had forgotten 
her; her faithful flock had abandoned 
their leader. She was forbidden to enter 
France; she wandered from one Swiss 
canton to another, tormented and perse- 
cuted by the magistrates, who would let 
her have no rest. At length the canton of 
Argovie offered her an asylum: aided by 
M. Empeytas, she preached a long time 
at Arau and its vicinity; thousands of the 
faithful hastened fiom the borders of the 
lakes and mountains, to eat the bread of 
life from the hands of the founder of the 
new worship, The prophetess, standing on 
a hillock, preached for five or six hours 
together, in the open air; and these long 
improvisations, these long journies, the 
absence of sleep and the want of food, had 
no effect on the health of Valerie. From 
this feeble person, in whom a delicacy of 
con-titution hastened a premature old age, 
the voice of an oracle issued ; the infirmi- 
ties of naturé seemed not to dare approach 
the missionary of charity. ‘ Beholil me,” 
she would say, *‘ am I not in my own per- 
son a perpetual miracle ?” 

Valerie, catechising the sovereigns, the 
great, the sinners of the earth, and the 
poor of the nineteenth century, offers the 
most faithful translation of that beautiful 
Passage of Virgil, wherein he paints so 
divinely the inspirations of the Pythonissa. 
Unfortunately for the Baroness de Kru- 
dener, buman laws declared themselves in 
direct opposition to the diving laws an- 
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nounced by the prophetess. The flock 
was dispeised, the oracies of the humble 
Pythonissa wére declared seditious, and 
she was obliged to return to ber ‘own 
country: “Here she languished ander ah 
interdiction from her guardian frieéd and 
disciple, ** David,” to teach or préach > 
her followers no longer were permitted td 
form a body ; and as the flame of fana- 
ticism, like every other fame, réquires con= 
stant feeding, her followers fell away, and 
no doubt, relapsed into the “‘sinfulness of 
sin,” and she was suffered to expire in thé 
Crimea, almost alone and forgotten. ° 
Her powers of persuasion were ‘ve 

great, and many who went to laugh re- 
mained to pray. To Madame Krudener 
is owing, we believe, the conversion of M. 
Benjamin de Constant, aod the work on 
religion he is now publishing. Such was 
the awe her words sometithes inspired, 
that her hearers, and M. Benjamin de 
Constant with the rest, fell flat on their 
faces in her presence. 





Mr. Bensamin Paice. 

In Westminster, Mr. Benjamia Price, 
Many years secretary to the Westminster 
library, and well known in the literary cir- 
clés of the metropolis. Mr. Price had at 
various times been engaged io contribut- 
ing to periodical journals, About three 
years since he attempted to revive the 
Westminster library, in Charles-street, 
St. James’s; but after many fruitless at- 
tempts the society was dissolved. He 
possessed ‘a thorough acquaintance with 
modern books, and hence his qualifications 
as a librarian’ were considerable. “He 
contributed largely to “ Public Characters 
of all Natiots,” 3 vols. atid bas “assisted 
in the editorship of many other ¢cOmpila- 
tions. —_—~— * c 
Mr. Joun Arriss. 

Lately, in Gutter-lane, Cheapside, Mr. 
John Arliss, celebrated as one of the most 
elégant prioters of his time. Mr. Arliss 
likewise possessed considerable taste in 
embellishing juvenile works with wood en- 
gravings, and in conjunction with Mr. 
Whittingham, may be said to have largely 
attributed to the revival of that beautiful 
art. A few years since, when residing in 
Newgate-street, he established the Pocket 
Magazine, which attained, and still enjoys, 
a large circulation. Besides bis’ concern 
in Newgate-street, he had previously been 
engaged in basiness in partnership with 
Messrs. Whittingham, Huntsman, Kneyett, 
&c.; but like Didot, the celebrated prin- 
ter of Paris, ‘the profits of Mr. Arliss’s spe- 
culations did aol heb pace with the ap- 
probation of the public. For some years 
past, he had also been in ill health ; and 
through this, with other untoward citcum- 
stances, he has left a family of five young 
children totally unprovided for. 

r *"*, CLERGY 
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CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 


i. The Rev. Nicholas Ri Bald- 
win, M.A. Vicar of Leyland, and Minister 
of Newcharch Roperdale, Lancashire, Pre- 
bendary of Broomsbury in St. Paul’s, and 
one of the King’s Preachers. He was for- 
merly Fellow of Peter House, Cambridge, 
where he proceeded A.B. 1768, A.M.1771, 
was rred to his Prebend in 1792, to 
his Iry in 1803, by the Vicar of Whal- 
ley, and to his Vicarage in 1809 on his 
own presentation. 

The Rev. Herbert John Beaver. He was 
educated at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
where he proceeded M.A. 1781, B.D. 1798, 
and was Rector of Barcombe, near Lewes, 
to which he was presented by the King in 
1815. 

In his 70th year, the Rev. Henry Beynon, 
Vicar of Lianavon-vawr with several conti- 
guous Chapelries, county of Brecon, to 
which he was presented in 1781 by the Bi- 
shop of St. David's. 

The Rev. James Carpenter, Rector of 
Burmarsh, Keat. He was of Hertford 
College, Oxford, M.A. 1805, and was pre- 
sented to his living by the King in 1809. 

In his 77th year, the Rev. Henry Cooper, 
Vicar of Soham, Cambridgeshire. He was 
formerly Fellow of Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge, by which Society, having proceeded 
B.A. 1772, M.A. 1775, he was presented 
to his Vicarage in 1797. 

At Colchester, the’ Rev. Thomas Dakins, 
son of the Rev. John Dakins, Rector of St. 
James's in that town. 

At his house at Bwich, Cardiganshire, 
universally > the Rev. Thomas Da- 
vies, father of the Rev. T. M. Davies, of St. 
John-street, Chester. He was Vicar of 
Llanfihangel Ystrad and Rector of Treffi- 
lan, both co. igan, to which he was 
presented by the Bishop of St. David’s, to 
the former m 1783, to the latter in 1788. 


His funeral was attended by twelve clergy- 
men, and of 400 of the inhabitants 
of the nei urhood. 

At » Gloucestershire, the Rev. 


Edward Draper, Rector of Leckhampton 
in that county, to which he was presented 
as ny since as 1767 by C. Norwood, esq. 

At - aged 80, the Rev. William 
To e —— B.C.L. June 2, 1779, 
at Wadham College, Oxford. 

Rev. John Evans, Vicar of Amraoth, 
Pembrokeshire, to which church he was 
preferred in 1807 by Ann Cullen. 

At Aberdeen, aged 32, the Rev. John 
Farquharson, Minister of Ruthven. 

Aged 62, the Rev. John L. Girdlestone, 
M.A. Rector of Swanthorpe and Vicar of 
Sherringham, Norfolk, and Master of the 
Classical School at Beccles. He was for- 
merly Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge, 
and took his degrees of B.A. 1785, M.A. 
1789; he was presented to. his Rectory ia 


Gent. Mac. May, 1825. 


12 


€lergy Deceased. 
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ia 1800 by the Bichop'of Bly. He pebliaked 
in 1803 by the Bi le i 

** All the Odes of Peder, Bom the Greek, 
1810,” 4to. and “« Facts tending to prove 
that Genersl Lge was the Author of Junius, 
1813,” 8vo. 

At Ardingley Rectory, Sussex, aged 28, 
the Rev. Parnell Thomas ist Hickes, son 
of the Rev. T. B. Hickes, Rector of that 
place. He was of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, A.B. 1821. 

The Rev. John Heptonstall, Rector of 
Astbury, Cheshire. He was presented in 
1810 to the Chapelry of Horton, Stafford- 
shire, by E. Antrobus, esq. 

At Orford Hall, near Wa i » Lan- 
cashire, aged 42, the Rev. Edward Thomas 
Stanley Hornby, Fellow of Caius College, 
Oxford, where he took the degree of M.A. 
April 26, 1809. 

At Little Hallingbury, Essex, the Rev. 
F. Horsley, Vicar of "Matching, in that 
county. This young divine was of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, where he took the de- 

ee of A.B. in 1820; he was presented to 
Eis living by the Trustees of Tilstead School, 
and had been married scarcely a year to Anne- 
Jane, daughter of J. P. Judd, esq. of Mace's- 
place, London. 

At Dolgelly, co. Merioneth, aged 59, the 
Rev. Richard Hughes, Rector of that place, 
to which he was presented in 1794 by the 
Prince of Wales. 

The Rev. James Williams James, Curate 
of Lantarnam, co. Monmouth. He took 
his degree of M.A. at Jesus College, Oxford, 
May 20, 1814. 

In London, after a lingering illness, the 
Rev. William George J » one of the 
Fellows and Senior Bursar of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he p: B. A. 
1802, M.A. 1805, and on the presentation 
of which Society in 1823 he held the Per- 
petual Curacy of Great St. Mary, in that 
town. 

At Monington-on-Wye, Herefordshire, 

ed 50, the Rev. David Lewis, Rector of 
that Parish, and Perpetual Carate of St. 
Margaret’s. To the latter he was preferred 
in 1802 by the Earl of Oxford; and to the 
former in 1817 by Sir G. Cornwall, bt. He 
was the author, we believe, of “* An Address 
to the Jews, shewing the time of their ob- 
taining the knowledge of the Messiah, and 
their toration to the Land of Promise, 
1800.” 8vo. 

At Lismore, co. Waterford, the Rev. 
Verney Lovett. He was of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, A. B. 1776, A.M. 1779, S.T.P. 
1806. 

In Abbey-street, Bath, in his 77th year, 
the Rev. John Maule, Reetory of Horse- 
heath, Cambridgeshire. He was of Chirist’s 
College, Cambri hire, A. B. 1770, ALM, 


1775, and. was formerly ‘ee to the 
Royal College, Greenwich. He was pre- 
sented to Horseheath in 1776, by the Go- 

* -vernors 
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Werndre of the Charter House. fn 1810 he 
, in 12am. * A Concise Manual of 
the Principles and Duty of a Christian.” 
His mild disposition had endeared him to an 
extensive ntance. 
Aged 84; the Rev. Robert Mitton, upwards 
of 55 yéats Minister of Harrowgate cum 


Bilton, Yorkshire, having been presented to 
that C in 1769 by the Vicar of Knares- 
borough. 


. At Affane, co. Waterford, the Rev. Wm. 
Poer, Rector of that place. 

The Rev. John Bosanquet Polhill, for- 
merly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he proceeded A.B.1794, A.M. 1797, 
and'from 1802 Rector of Hadleigh, Essex, 
a living-in the gift of Lincoln College, Oxf. 

At Chesterton, Cambridgeshire, aged 88, 
the Rev. R. G. Robinson, B.C. L. for up- 
wards of 55 years Chancellor’s Vicar of 
Lichfield Cathedral, Vicar of Harborne cam 
Smethwick, Staffordshire, to which he was 

red in 1772 by the Dean and Chapter 

of Lichfield ; and Vicar of Barrow cum Twy- 

ford, Derbyshire, to which John Borrow, 
esq. presented him in 1803. 

74, the Ven. Thomas Rudge, B. D 


Osrrvary. 





{May, 
fordshire. He was of New College, Oxford, 
a Grand Compounder for the of 


B.C.L, Nov. 7, 1793; and for that of 
D:C.L. a fortnight after. 

, Jan..30. At his house in London, the 
Rev. Charles Mate, ‘ He was of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1766, was formerly his 
Majesty's Consul-General and Agent at 
Algiers, and had‘held the Rectory of Hal- 
sham, in Holderness, 55 years, having 
been presented to it in 1770 by Lord Mon- 


tague. 

Feb. 7. At the Rectory-house, Bedford, 
aged 62, the Rev. #¥m. Collins Cumming. 
He was formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, by which he was ted in 
1797 to the Vicarage of Eaton Bray, Beds. 
having taken the degrees of A.B. 1784, A.M. 
1787. For 25 years he officiated at the 
Free Chapel, Epping ; on leaving which his 
affectionate flock presented him with a valu- 
able piece of plate, as a token of their hi 
sense of his exemplary pastoral care. In 
1819 the Bishop of Lincoln presented him 
to the Rectory of St. Mary’s, Bedford, which 
he held with his other living in commendam. 

Feb. 8, At his » Ingestrie, near 





Archdeacon of Gloucester, Chancellor of 
the Diocese of Hereford, Rector of the 
United Parishes of St. Michael and St. 
Mary de Grace, Gloucester, and Vicar of 
Riaresfield in that county. He was of Wor- 
eester College, Oxford ; was presented to his 
city living by the King in 1784, to his coun- 
try vicarage by the Earl of Hardwicke in 
the same year. He published in two vols. 
§vo. 1803, a “ History of the co. of Glou- 
pag compressed and brought down to 

year; and was the author of the Ge- 
neral View of the Agriculture of that county, 
drawn up for the consideration of the Board 
of Agriculture and internal Improvement, 
8vo, 1807 and 1818. He was preferred to 
the Archdeaconry in 1814. 

28, the Rev. Thomas Snow, only son 
of the Rev. Thomas Lambert Snow, of 
Tidmington House, Worcestershire. 

At his lodgings in Bath, aged67, the Rev. 
B. Thickens, of Broughton Hall, Oxfordsh. 
formerly of Ross. 

At e, Devonshire, the Rev. Robert 
Tripp, Rector of that Parish, and of Kentis- 
beare in the same county. He was of Exeter 

Oxford, M. A. 1778, and was pre- 

to both his churches in 1791, by the 
Hon. P. C. Wyndham. 

Aged 29, the Rev. Peter Walthall, M.A. 
Rector of Wistaston, Cheshire, eldest son 
of Peter Walthall, esq. of Darley Dale. He 
was a student of St. John’s College, Cam= 
bridge, A. B. 1821, A. M. 189-. 

at 23, the 


Rev. Ambrose Watkins, 2d son of late Staun- 


63, the Rev. 


Tomkyzsy late of Buckinghill Park; Here- 





Stafford, aged 45, the Hon. and Rev. John 
Chetwynd Talbot, second son of the first 
and late Earl Talbot, and only brother of thé 

resent Peer. He was of Alf Souls College, 
Oxford, a Grand Compounder for the degree 
of M.A. June 26, 1806 ; and was presented 
to Ingéstrie by his brother in 1813. 

Fel. 16. At Whixall, near Wem, Salop, 
in his 77th year, the Rev. Robert Pugh, A.B. 
Vicar of Donnington, Lincolnshire, to whicti 
he was presented in 1794 by the Rev. J. 
Pugh ; for ‘nearly half a ering | Curate ‘of 
Weston, and Perpetual Curate of Lee Brock- 
harst, Salop. He was educated’ at Truro 
School under the late Mr. Conant, who 
was famed for sending to Exeter College, 
Oxford, some of the soundest eadanins 13 
University could boast; was a most useful 
if not a popular preacher, a most affectionate 
pastor, and unboundedly liberal. He had 
suffered many years from an acute disease, 
the paroxysms of which he bore with invin- 
cible patience and Christian submission. 

March 3. At Holkham Hall, Norfolk. 
aged 45, the Rev. Rich. Odell, M.A. Fellow 
of New College, Oxford, Curate of Burn- 
ham Overy and of Holkham, and’ Chaplain 
to the Duke of Sussex. He had exercised 
his pastoral duties with true Christian zeal 
for nearly 20 years. 

March15. AtCoham in Black Torring- 
ton, Devon, in his 62d year, the Rev. #’m. 

Coham. He was of Exeter College, 
Oxford, M.A. 1791, had been 35 years Cu- 
rate of Black Torrington, 28 an active and 


pular Magistrate for Devonshire, and 1$ 
Dicter of Halwell, pear Totness, to which 
he was presented by the King. 


March 15. At Chesham, Bucks, aged 
74; the Rev. J. Fuller. 
March 
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larch 20, The. Rev, James Dore, of - tothe Duke of Devonshire. Me was.the 
Walworth. ungest brother of the late Alexander. Bug- 
March 21. Aged 48, the Rev. Thos. ler, esq. and gra: r of Thomas Butler 
Cole, esq. of Ki Hall and Beaumost 


Copmberiegne, Rector of Charlton, Kent, 

to which he was presented by Mrs, Cham- 

1 in 1806. He was of Clare Hall, 
bridge, A B. 1801. 

March 2\. Suddenly, at Douglas, in the 
Isle of Man, aged 65, the Rev. James Hut- 
chins, Rector of Telscombe, and Vicar of 
Piddinghoe, Sussex. To these livings he 
‘was presented in 1787, to the former by J, 
Philpot, and to the latter by the same 
patron jointly with T, Crewe, esq. é 

April 5. At the hye Beg co. 
Clare, of the typhus fever, the very Rev. 


Ceorge D.C. L. Dean of Kilfe- 
nora, hay wey of Callan, co, Kilkenny. 
He was formerly Fellow of King's College, 
we where he proceeded A. B. 1786, 
A. M. 1789. 

April 15. At Kingsbridge, Devon, the 
Rev, John Richards, the much-re 1 
Curate of St. Michsel’s, Bath, and Vicar of 
.Wedmore, Somersetshire. To his Vicarage 
he was presented by the Dean of Wells in 
1811.—On the shh a be saa and deg 
spectable meeting of his parishioners at . 
(convened by the Churchwardens in conse- 
quence of a requisition,) at which many of 
the clergy and gentry of the city were also 
present, was held for considering the best 
means of testifying their respect for the 
memory of the deceased. The chair was 
filled by John Wiltshire, esq. It was re- 
solved to defray the expences of bringing his 
remains from De hire, for interment at 
Bath, and that a public subscription be im- 
mediately commenced for e @ menu~ 
ment im St. Michael's Church. the lat- 
ter proposition being submitted to the meet- 
ing, J. S. Duncan, Fellow of New. Col- 
lege, Oxford, y excited the feelings 
of the assembly by a tribute to the memory 
of the deceased. 


' April 20. At Hindon, Wilts, aged 77, 
the . Wiliam Norris. We, . of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, A.M. 1793. 
He was aed to the Rectory of War- 
blington, Hants, by Mrs. Norris in 1789; 
tothe Rectory of Pertwood, Wilts, by R. 
Rickwood, esq. in 1815; and also held, at 


Chapelry of 
Hindon Huish. 

April 20. At Swarthdale House, near 
Lancaster, aged 77, the Rev. James Stain- 
bank, A.M. Rector of Halton and Minister 
of Kellztover, Lancashire, to the former of 
which churches he was presented by W. B. 
Bradshaw, esq. ; to the latter by the Bishop 
of Chester; both in 1795. He had been 
upwards of thirty years a magistrate for the 
gounty. 

April 26. Mos: deeply lamented, in his 
90th year, the Rev. Thomas Butler, D.D. 


Rector of Bentham, Yorkshire, and Whit- 
tington, Lancashire, and Domestic Chaplain 


» co. Lancaster ; was presented to the 
Rectory of in 1761 by E. > 
we hc dn ad Wincgun anne: 


w= 4 Ma Wheshorc, Selop, sae 
ohn 


_66, and much res , the Rev. 


Collier, Curate of Tilstock, and Chaplain to 
the Earl of Bri ho is P 
Whitchurch, 2 gin shy reh to Tik 
stack), 
Oe athanbedee , 
5. At Mi 56, the Rey. 
Mr. Warre 5 
us Benn Mere Sra. Brat 
donee & oe 1796; was £0 
vi oe Dorset; 
1808, vi Chas. Edwards . an 200n ov 
age of Chard, co, Somerset, in 1819, by the 
Bishop of th and Wells; and in the same 
year to the Prebendal Stall of Timberscombe, 


in the Cathedral of Wells, to which the Vi- 


carage of that place is annexed, 
—o— 
DEATHS. 
London anv its Envinons. 


Jan. 24. Lady Mary Trotter, fourth das. 
of Wiliam, the second nd late Hath f 
owth, is t ife M , second . 
and coheie of a rset 2 
oss, of Lamb, of that family. 
arch 21. Aged 71, Lady Elizabeth 
Sones, dau. of Francis, first Mur- 
uess of Hertford, and present 
“0 Y aunt to the 
Aprilia. . 
om 9 Sir George 
knighted May 31, 1797, being then styled 
of Thetford, Norfolk, and married May 14; 
ioe ye ighth dau. and thirteenth 
child o ur ; second 
Earl of Arran. pn 
_Aprii7. At his house on Stemford- 
Me aged 48, or Patrick M‘Lachlan. 
[pril 20. t. Chas. Campbell, R. 
praeetiote dieelettoae 
are 24. we, ganee William Brandon, 
» son of Mr. J. Brandow, lacs 
5 nea Theatre. } 7 * 
April 26. At Abbey. House, Bermondsey 
aged 61, James Riley, eng. ‘e , 
Aprii 27. In his 60th year, Mr. Stevens, 
law-bookseller, of Bell-yard, Lincoln’s-inni 
April 30. In Filney-street; John Vernon 
o »! Buchhurst-hill, Berks. ; 
ely. At her h C 
the widow of William seth the 
elder brethren of the Trinity-house, eldest 
sister of Admiral Wilson, of mil 
pegs OB of ig) Hon. Thomas Wil- 
son, Chie of Dominica, agi f 
late Rowland Holt, esq. M.P. for Seftelt, 


and 
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¢ great ried daughter to Lord Chief 
we Holt. es 
May 1. In his 72d year, Wm. Taylor, 


man rincipal proprietor and ma- 
eet of 1S King’s theatre. 

May 2. Aged 56, Thomas Caldwell, esq. 
A te aoe Chelsea Coll 

At his apa mts.in Che lege, 
aged 41, Richard Revell, esq. a 

Aged 80. Mr. John Stride, of Carey- 
street, Lincoln’s-inn, solicitor. 

May 5. Aged 77, ve nerally lamented, 
Thomas i ol pig! Sent oni and 
‘Hampstead, for many yéars a Member of 
the Stock Exchange. His death is supposed 
to have been occasioned by a cold caught on 

the day of laying the first stone of the new 
building at Christ’s Hospital, of which 
‘Royal Foundation he was a Governor, as 
well as a liberal supporter of several other 
useful charitable institutions. 

In Somerset-street, Portman-square, aged 
‘81, Frances, widow of T. H. Barrow, esq. 
of Barbadoes. 

Aged 81, John Walter, esq. of Lindsey- 
row, Chelsea. 

In Upper Berkeley-street, Portman-sq. 
aged 70, ny See mith, 7. 

May 7. In Prospect- , West- " 
aged A Wn. Cont an lee of Tax Office, 

At Fear eerrehy Islington, aged 68, 
Robert Willis, esq. 

May 9. By a fall from an open carriage, 
the wife of P. B. Brodie, esq. Barrister at 
law, of Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 

_ May i0, In Charles-street, Berkeley-sq. 


74, Frances, widow of Aug. tren 
“Willett, esq. 
At Highgate, aged 76, Mi t, widow 


of John Thistlewood, esq. of Staines. 

May 11. In his 20th year, John, second 
son of Thomas Hardy, esq. of Walworth. 

May 12. William Haghes, esq. of Clap- 
ham, aged 88. 

May 13. In Upper Marylebone-street, 
aged 71, Mr. J. Brandon. He spent 55 
years in the service of Covent Garden Thea- 
tre, 40 of which he was Book and House 
Keeper, leaving a widow and four children 
unprovided for. 

At Sebbon’s-buildings, Islington, in his 
84th year, John Newsom, esq. He was a 
‘native of Leeds, and was formerly an apothe- 
cary in Cheapside. 

May 14. After a long illness, Joseph 
Patience, esq. of Tottenham-green. 

At Islington-green, aged 56, Thomas 
Wilson, esq. 

.. May 16, In South Audley-street, in 
her 70th year, Lady Isabella Rachel Hat- 
tom. She was 9th child and 6th daughter 
of Francis, first Marquess of Hertford, 
4 Tsabella Fitzroy, youngest dau, of Charles, 
Duke of Grakon ; and was married st 
Dromana, the seat of the Earl of 
to George Hatton, esq. of Wexford, Oct: 9, 
178). 


~“Osirvary. 
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May 16. In Lower Brook-street, aged 
36, Geo. Edw, Ewbank, esq. one’ of the Sur- 
geons of St. George's Hospital. 

In Devonshire-street, aged 78, G. Mou- 


be esq. 
n Cadogan-plaee, aged 70, the widow of 
Dan, Seton, esq. Lieut.-Gov. of Surat. 

May 18. At Stockwell, aged 65, Isaac 
Cooper, esq. 

Bucxs.—Lately. At Chalfont St. Giles, 
H. W. Pomeroy, esq. 

Cursuire.—Lately. At Peover Hall, aged 
14, Philip, third son of Sir Henry Main- 
wari ainwaring, bart. 

At Henderton Lodge, T. Podmore, esq. 

At Overlegh; Capt. Taylor. 

April9. Aged 51, Miilin Eaton 
Swettenham, esq. of Swettenhess Hall He 
was second son and heir of John Eaton, esq. 
who assumed his mother’s name of Swet- 
tenham on the acquisition of the estates of 


that family. 

Cornwatt.—Lately. At Fowey, Capt. 
Moyse. At Redruth, Adj. Ross : 

At Merafield, near Torpoint, Captain 
Autridge, R. N. 


Devonsutre.—At Northcott House, Mrs. 
E. Bilke. 

At Welsford House, W. B. Wade, esq. 

At Plymouth, Lieut. Martin. 

At Plymouth, W. Prideaux, ‘esq 

At Heavitree, Capt. J. Davis. 

At Dawlish, Capt. J. Nash. 

At Upland House, near Plymouth, J. 
Smith, esq. 

Dorsetsuirne.—At Yeovil, G. Mayo, esq. 

Dvrsam.—At Stockton, J. Crowe, esq. 

Essex.—March 18, At Prittlewell, Capt. 
James Ballock, R. N. 

Re ome 13. At Tewkes- 
bury, 56, James Kin > for 
ale ee clean s Membet ofthe sored 
tion, having upon several occasions filled 
the office of high bailiff. 

Hants.—Lately. At Romsey, aged 102, 
Mr. Martin. 

T. Lane, esq. of a + = Na 

April 21." Jane, wife of Capt. well, 
Southampton, and dau. of late Edw. Gordon, 
esq. of er ee a al 

April 30. At the Rectory House, 
wife of Rev. Mr. Davies, Rector of Clid- 
desden. 

HerrrorDsmrt.—Aged 108, Mr. Seir, 
of Overton, near Ross. 

HentrorpsnireE.— Lately. At Pembridge- 
Lane, aged 105, Mrs. Lucas. 

March 3. ‘ At his house, Datchworth, 
Herts, in his 85th year, Charles Fuller, esq. 
a worthy man, and a perfect gentleman of 
the old school. 

March 25. At Hertford, aged 50, Mr. 
Wm. Plumer Willson. He was Keeper of 
Hertford County Gaol for nearly 30 years. 

ii 25. At Hatfield, Lord Arthur Ce- 
cil, infant son of the Marquess of Salisbury. 

Kent.—March 16. At ae 




















182. ] 


78, the widow of Sir Brook Bridges, 
the third baronet of that place, and mother 
of the present baronet. She was Fanny, 
dau, of Edm. Fowler, of Graces, Essex, 
“esq. was married in 1765, and bore seven 
sons and six hters. ‘ . 

April 20. At yin his 12¢) » 
Arthur, seeond son of Re. Hon. Sir Charles 
Bagot, G.C.B. by Mary, éldest dau. of Wm. 
Lord biarpingeg ; & great-nephew of 
Arthur Duke of Wellington. 

May 15. At Tonbridge Wells, aged 22, 
Cardline Sarah, wife of Herbert B. Curteis, 
esq. eldest son of E. J. Curteis, esq. of 
Windmill Hill, M. P. for Sussex. 

Lancasnine.—Lately. At Lancaster, 

71, Lady Frances Belasyse, sister to 

enry, last Earl of Fauconberg. 

At Toxteth Park, Liverpool, T. M. Tate, 


we Liverpool, aged 85, the Rev. Robert 
Lewin, a Dissenting Minister,who published, 
in 1793, ** A Nation reminded of its Trans- 
gressions, a Fast Sermon,” 8vo. 

April 17. 90, Edward Chantler, 
esq. of Broken k, Salford. 

22. At Royton, aged 80, Ann, 
relict of Rev. Hugh Grimshaw, minister of 
St. Peter’s, Oldham. 

May 1. i 
aged 60, John Gorst, “4 
“Toon Lately. At South Kel 

NCOLNSHIRE.— , el- 
sey, P. Skipwith, esq. 

Leicestersuire.—At Loughborough, J. 
ie esq.—At Asfordby, Mrs. Burnaby. 

eb. 1. At Summer Castle, near Lincoln, 
the seat of her ancestors the Summers, very 
advanced in age, Dame Hester, relict of 
Sir Cecil Wray, tenth baronet of Glent- 
worth, who died in 1805, and of whom a 
short memoir was given in vol. Lxxv. p. 91. 

Shonianintedite’’ 12. At Kew, Mor- 
timer Wadham, the infant son of Nicholas 
Harris Nicolas, esq. barrister-at-law, F.S.A. 

Norrotk.—Lately. At Wells, Major 
James Cassidy. He entered the army as 
Ensign, April 15, 1795, and was inted 
to the vie | West India Regiment, duly 1, 
that year; he was raised ‘to the rank of 
Lieutenant, Deo, 1, 1796: Lieut, 68th 
Foot, Jan. 11, 1797; Capt. 1st West India 

iment, Sept. 25, 1804; Brevet Major, 
June 4, 1814, and Major in the same re- 


giment, May 4, 1815. 

At Norwich, M Martha, wife of 
Major-Gen. Sir Edw. Kerrison, first baronet 
of Wick-house, Sussex. She was daughter 
of Alex. Ellice, esq. of. Pittencriff, Fife- 
shire; was married to Sir Edward, Oct. 20, 
2811, and had borne him one son and two 
daughters. 

At Swaffham, aged 80, Brigg Price 
Fountaine, esq. 

‘. Apriti. At Thetford, in her 90th year, 
Mrs. Tiffin, surviving daughter of the late 
‘Rev..Wm. Harvey, many years Rector of 


Preston, 
puty Clerk of 


Obituary. 
West Winch, near Lynn, 





and mother of 
late Rev. Mt agg of Fakenham, am: 

April 29. At Ringstead, 65, 
second wife and widew of Sir Mordaunt 
Martin, fourth baronet, of Long Melford, 
Suffolk. She was the eldest daughter of Rev. 
Armine Styleman, late Reetor of Ringstead ; 
was married first to the Rev. Edw. 
North, Vicar of Harlow, Essex; and se- 
condly to Sir M. Martin, Aug. 4, 1808}; by 
the latter she had no issue. 

NortTHamrton. — April 29. 
verton, near Daventry, aged 58, the relict 
of Vice-Adm. Lechmere, of Steeple Aston, 
co. Oxford. 

NortuumperLann.—Lately. At Brink- 
burn, New Houses, Capt. J. Lamb. 

Ruttanp.—Lately. At Tolithorpe Hall, 
C, Harrison, esq. 

Sator.—Lately, At Shrewsbury, R. 
Drinkwater, esq. 
ger yp 5 rie 5. Eas Bath, 

Ww ames Strachan, Esq. - 
ont don. 6 late John Leigh, Esq. North 
Court, Isle of Wight. Her remains are in- 
terred in Salisbury Cathedral. 

April 25. At Bath, Mrs. Warren, wife 
of the Very Rev. the Dean of s 

April 30. At her house in ine- 
place, Bath, the celebrated Miss W: - 
ton. She hadattained an advanced age. 
her death, Bath has lost an extraordinary 
character, that for u of half a century 
was the of its world of fashion. 

Srarrorpsuire.—Lately. At the Dean- 
ery, Wolverhampton, J. Hordern, esq. 

Surrotx.—April 25. Aged 17, John 
Robert, second son of Rev. Maltyward 
Simpson, Rector of Mickfield. 

April 29. At St. Matthew, Ipswich, in 
his 80th year, Edw. Hasell, gent. formerly 
an eminent solicitor. 

April 30. Aged 60, Thomas Archer, of 
Barton-place, near Mildenhall, gent. 

May :6. At Thurston Lodge, aged 43, 
Thomas Abraham Cocksedge, gent. late of 
Woolpit. 


Surrey.—May 5. At the Hithe, Egham 
the lady of Sir John Lade, fourth baronet of 
Warbleton, Sussex. Before her marriage 
she was Mrs. Smith: by Sir John she had 


no issue. 
May 10. At Croydon, 75, the wi- 
dow of Rev. Wm. Cawthorne Unwin, Rector 


of aes in Essex. 
ussex.—March 14. At Brighton, 

67, Lieut.-Gen. John Dorrien. oe the a 
Regiment of Horse Guards, in which 

was appointed Cornet, May 2, 1783; Lieut. 
Oct. 12, 1786; Captain, May 14, 1790; 
Major, (by brevet, 1795) Oct. 25, 1799; 
Lieut.-Col. Dec. 25, that year. He re- 
ceived his brevet of Colonel, Jan. 18, 1806; 
of Major-Gen. June 4, 1811; of .Lieut.- 
Gen. Aug. 12, 1819. He served with his 


regiment.in Germany in 1795. 
At the seat of Sir 
Richard 


ILTSHIRE.— May 7. 
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Richard Hoare, bart; Mrs. Pezzey, far ad- 
vasiced in years. A truly Christian charac- 
ter, she is deeply lamented by a numerous 
circle of friends, and by none more than the 
heir of Stourhead, of whose youth she was 
the affectionate companion. 

Yorxsuine.—April 12. At Pontefract, 
Joshua Jefferson, M.D. 

‘ April 26. At Field House, near Whitby, 
Christ. Richardson, esq. in his 73d year, 
banker, and one + ~ = iat » and 
Deputy Lieutenant, for the North Riding. 

April 29. Aged 68, Joseph Marshall, 
esq. an Alderman, and several times Mayor 
of Pontefract. 

April 30. In his 57th year, Wm. Nott, 
esq. of Tiverton, an old member of that 


corporation. 


May 4. Aged 20, at Tong Hall, a few 
days » & the birth of a dau, Frances Pene- 
lope, wife of Thos. Rawson, esq. and third 
dau. of Col. J. P. Tempest, of Tong Hall. 

May 6. Aged 50, Mr. John Beedam 
Charlesworth, of Leeds, merchant. 

May 17. Aged 85, Henry Denton, esq. 
of Marine-row, Hull, An active member 
of. the Trinity House there for upwards of 
57 years, the latter 26. of which he was an 
elder brother. 

Wanes.—Lately. At Caernarvon, Capt. 
E. Robe 


rts. 

At Holyhead, Capt. W. Rogers. 

Jon. 14. Gertrnde, wife of John Heas- 
leigh Allen, esq. of Cresselby, co. Caermar- 
then. She was the oe daughter of 
Lord Robert Seymour, third son of Francis, 
fitst. Marquess of Hertford, and was married 
to Mr. Allen, Nov,.9, 1812... . 

April 13. . At ber father’s seat, Acton 
Park, co. Denbigh, after a lingering illness, 
aged 38, Harriet, wife of Sir Richard 


Brooke, 6th baronet, of .Norton. Priory, - 


Cheshire; second daughter, 9th and young- 
est child, of Sir Foster Cunliffe, third bart. 
of Liverpool, co. Lancaster, by Harriet, 
daughter of Sir David Kinloch, of Gilmer- 
town, N.B. bart. She was married at 
Greéford, Dee. 4; 1809, and had issue se- 
veral sons and daughters, to the last of 
whom, a son, she gave birth on the evening 
before her death. 

Scorianp.—Laiely. At Morton, co. 
Dumfries, Lieut.-Gen. Alex. Trotter. This 
officer was a Lieut. in the 66th Foot, June I, 
1778 ; afterwards Captain neon 
was promoted to be Major (on half-pay of the 
late 73d Foot) Feb. 9, 1785; Lieut.-Col. 
—_ 1, nee ae em Be ames’ 

ajor-General, - 1, 1805; Lieut.-Gen. 
June 4,811. He had been on. half-pay 
vine Ecioburg hy Capt. T. Hamil : 

i > T. Hamilton. 
At St. Andrews, or. T. Melville. 
ibe22. At Leith, Wm. Peter Wil- 
» sq. merchant. , 
Tretawn. — ‘Lately. At Limerick, Ald. 
W ilkiasone ‘ 


Jia’ 


OsiTuary. 





(May, 


At Dublin, the Hon. Lady Cox. She was 
Mary, third dau. of Heory Prittie, first 
Lord Dunalley, by Catherine, second dau. 
and co-heiress of Francis Sadlier,.esq. of 
Sopwell Hall, co. Tipperary (lineal descend- 
ant of the eminent statesman Sir Ralph Sad- 
lier, kant banveret temp. Hen, VIL.) and 
widow of John Bury, esq. by whom she was 
mother of the present Earl of Charleville. 
Thus h bly A. A d, Mary 
Prittie was as honourably allied, Aug. 24, 
1803, to Michael Cox, of Castletown, esq. 
iar gee Michael Cox, Archhi of 

ashel, and ~ Iscu of Sir Ric’ 
Cox, Lord C r of Ireland. 
At Derrinane, aged 97, Maurice O’Con- 





nell, esq. His property, 40001. per ann. 
he bequeathed to his nephew, Counsellor 
O'Connell. 


At Chute Hill, near Tralee, aged 85, 
Mrs. Chute. 

At the seat of J. Creery, esq. Tundrajee, 
Ann Loftie, dau. of late Rev. . Rutton. 

Jan. 24. At the house of his.brother-in- 
law the Haron de Roebeck, in Dublin, the 
Hon. Valentine Lawless, eldest son of Lord 
Cloncurry ; and lately, at Chudleigh, Devon, 
aged 12, Emily, his third daughter. 

March. Elizabeth, wife of Edm. Arm- 
rong esq. of Gallen, King’s County. She 
was third daughter of the late and sister of 
the present Lord Ashtown, and was married 
Feb. 4, 1783. 

Asroav.—Sept. 22. At Ussyerahad, aged 

Baines, 86th 


42, Lieut.-Col. George Veale. 


regt. of Native Infantry. 

Nov. 7. At Dinapere, East Indies, Ca- 
roline, wife. of Captain Robert Arding 
Thomas, of the 48th Regiment of Native 
Infantry of the Bengal Presideacy, and 
oy - rth to Robert Thomas, M. D. 


April 21.. At Brussels, aged 52, Robert, 
second son of Richard, second Earl of An- 
nesley; next brother and. heir presumptive 
of the present peer. He was a Captain in 
the Army, and for many years his Majesty's 
Consul at Antwerp. 

April 27. At Bruxells, Sarah, the wife of 
Rear-Adm. Winthrup. . 

May 5. At Paris, aged 58, Lady Char- 
lotte, wife of Thos. Edw. W Belasyse, 
esq. of Newburgh Priory, Yorkshire, who 
assumed that name on marrying her. She 
was the eldest, and last surviving daughter, 
and co-heiress of Henry, last Earl Faneon- 
berg. This lady dying without issue, her 
nephew George, eldest son of Sir George 
Wombwell, bart. comes into possession of 
the fine old mansion and domains in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire. 

Lately. Iv Africa, Capt. J. N. Gerdon, 
R. N. who had undertaken to ascend the 
Nile, and to penetrate to the spri af 
Bebr-el-Abiad. He had reached Villet Men- 
ditenct, one day’s journey from Senasr. ~ 

bi _.. BILL 
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’ 
BILL OF MORTALITY, from April 27, to May @4, 1825. 


Christened. - Buried. : 2and 5 145 | 50 and* 60 198 
Males - 856 1708 Males + 811. isss Sand10 62/460 and 70148 
Females - 850 Females- 742 10 and 20 73 | 70 and 80 104 

Whereof have died under two yeats old 488 20 and 30-111 | 80 and 90 42 
—_—__— & } 0 and 40111 90 and 100. & 
Salt Ss. pér bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 142 





AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending May 14. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. | Beans. | Pens. 
s d. a & s. & é.°4 s. d. s @ 
69 2 | 3610 | 24 5 | 38 9 | 37 7 | 37 9 

















PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, May 23, 55s. to 65s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, May 18, 34s. 3d. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, May 1s. 


Kent Bags ...«.-... 6. Os. to 6l. 10s. | Farnham Pockets.... 71. Os. to 12/. Os. 
Sussex Ditto ....... O04. Qs. to Ol. Os. | Kent..........0c00 sores 41. 158, to 81. - Os. 
Vearling...........0+ Ol. Os. to 41. 158. | Sussex......ccccceceesee ol, Os. to Ol. Os 
Old ditto. ............ ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Yearling............0.-.. 3l 153. to Sl. 5s 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


St. James’s, Hay 4/. 10s. Straw 2l. 12s. Clover 41. 15s.— Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 15s. 
Straw 2/. 8s. Clover 5/. 10s. 


' SMITHFIELD, May 23. To sink the Offal—per stone of sIbs. 


Bool, ...pursconpeseances os 4s. 6d. to 5s. 2d. | Lamb.......s.sseeeieedes GS. 4d. to 7s. O8. 
Mutton . ....ss0se.0--06 4% 8d. tords. 6d. | Head of Cattle at Market May 23 : 

Veal .rasresensseeasrernee 5% Gd. ta6s. 6d. Beasts. ......:.. ++» 2,041 Calves 189 
Pork.....cveeessrsaeereres bs. Gd. to 6s. 4d. Sheep .....00004.017,110 Pigs 190 


COAL MARKET, May 23, 285. to 36s. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 40s. 0d. Yellow Russia 39s. 0d. 
SOAP, Yellow 74s. Mottled 80s. 0d. Curd 84s.—CANDLES, 9s. per Doz. Moulds 10s. 6d. 


———_ 


—— : a 








THE PRICES of SHARES in Carats, Docks, Water Works, Insurance, and 
Gas Licut Companiss (between the 25th of April,, and 25th of May, 1885), at thé 
Office of Mr. M. Raixe (successor to the late Mr. Scort), Auctioneer, Canal and Duck 
Share, and Estate Broker, No. 2, Great Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, London.— 
CaWats. Trent and Mersey, 75/.; price 2,100/.—Leeds and Liverpoel,.15/. ; price 500d, 
Coventrv, 444. and bonus; price 1,200/.—Oxford, short shares, 32/. and bonus; price 780/, 

Junetion, 10/. and bonus; price 305/.—Old Union, 4/., price 100/.—Swansea, 
111; ptice 250/.—Monmouth, 10/.; price 230/.—Neath, 15/.; price 350/.—Birmingham, 
191. 10s.; price 335/—Worcester and Birmingham, 1/. 10s.; price 50L.—Rochdale, 44. ; 
price 1301. — Huddersfield, 1/.; price 35/.— Lancaster, 11. 10s.; — 441.—- Ellesmere, 
Sl. 10s.; price 1107. — Kennet and Avon, 1/.; price 27/.—Grand Surrey, 2/.; price 554 
—Regent’s, price 541.—Wilts and Berks, price 74 10s.—Docxs. West India, 10/.; price 
2201.—London, 4. 10s.; price 103.—Water Works. East London, 5/. 10s. ; ~ 
135t.— West Middlesex, 2/. 10s.; price 76.—Grand Junction, 3/.; price 80/.— Fire 
awd Lire Insurance Companies. Globe, 271; price 176/.—British Fire, 31. ; 58h 
—Atlas, 9s.; price 91.—Hope, 63.3 price 6l.—Rock, 28.5 51.—Provident ’ 104 
paid; Div. 18s.; price 22/. 10s.—Gas Licut Companies. Westminster, 3/. 10s.; price 654 
> 402. paid, Div. et, &s.; price 50.—Pheenix, 271. paid; price 121. prem.— 


METEO- 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Senawpe » 
















































































































































































































































RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 





JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREBT. 





































From April 25, to May 26, 1825, both inclusive. es 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. | Fehrenheit’s Therm. 
$3 | Pe _|3 
: a Barom. 3 & |S s/Barom. 
rie ef] Egieeen Weather. Seis 5) Ef Slin. pe Weather. 
Apr. oO ° °. May ° ° 2 | 
25 | 50 | GO | 59 || 29, 74 showery 11 | 53 | 66 | 50 | 30, 02)fair 
26 | 50 | 60 | 51 » 56 fair " — 1@ | 52-/58 | 49 || 29, sélrain 
27 | 50 | 59 | 48 2 25 y , 13 | 50 | 49 | 42 > 96\rain 
28 | 50 | 60| 56 » 40/fair , 14 | 47 | 55 | 41 |) 30, e0/fair 
29 | 51 | 63 | 52 > 58/fair 15°| 46 | 57 | 44 » 15}fair 
30 | 52 | 60 | 49 » 80/fair (night) 16 | 45 | 54 | 46 » 10/fair 
M1 | 49 | 57 | 47 ’ 74 fair, rain-at} 17 | 47 | 56 | 47 > 20cloudy 
2} 50} 60 | 52 > 66) fair 18 | 46 | 57 | 47 ° 31 fair 
53 | 60 | 50 » 86fair [night}.19 | 47 | 56 | 46 > 32/fair 
4] 51 | 66} 60 » 96 fair. rainat, 20 | 46 | 58 | 50 + 24 /fair 
5 | 60 | 66 | 60 ’ 85/fair 21 | 46 | 64 | 50 ||, 20/fair 
6 | 63 | 70 | 80 9 84 fair 22 | 51 | 68 55 ||, 10/fair 
7 | 57 | 67 | 56 » 90 fair , 23 | 57 | 74 | 60 || 29, 95/fair 
8 | 59 | 66/55 || , 96 fair 24 | Go | 63 | 55 | » 80\fair 
9 | 50 | 66 | 54 || 30, 10 fair 25 | 56 | 66 | 56 > 66)\fair 
10' 55 66' 53! , 07 fair 2¢'55!57'46"  , 70'cloudy 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From April 28, to May 27, both inclusive. 
ze 3 Pe 3 #1 si 3 |8s 
EE: oF .3 2 lei es vis 5 “2 Ex. Bills, Ex. Bills, 
3) 22/22) RAR Ae 2S) 3 (SE) 10000”! soo 
< ot | a | oD - < = |O< 
28/233 j91§ j 92g 4 99§ 993. 1064 6/224 2824185 pm. 54 57 pm./54 57 pm- 
29/2313/91 #914 24\——'98g |106 54/224 ——|55 51 pm.'5254 pm. 
30/232 (91 1/924 14/984 105% 4/22 hes pm. 52 49 pm.|53 48 pm. 
2/230 |90 i903 1g/——98§ |105444/213 ——/70. pe pm. 52 47. pm./5247 pm. 
3/231 |90} rt 4 98 {i984 105§ g/2@ (2804/74 pm./90$ |48 52 pm./4852pm. 
4/229 |904894'90§ 90) 973/97$ |10544g/213 |2794' 51 46 pm.\51 46 pm. 
5/229 |89390g'904 19] 984.984 [1045422 |——!73 pm.jgog [51 53 pm. 49 pm. 
6230 |90§ 41914903! 973197§ |105§4421g |——'73. pm.| 43. 51 pm./53.51 pm. 
7|2293/90 903 1 97% [105 43/22 anus pm 52 55 pm.j5255 pm. 
9/2304/90f P91 3—/974 |104§54/21g |——68 pm.|90 [53 54 pm./5355-:pm. 
10.230 |90$ $91 4) 98 |97$ [105 4/22 (2794170 pm. 53 55 pm./53 55 pm. 
11 - 904 4914 1] 98 |97§ [105% 4/22 [280 \72 pm. 54 53 pm./53.55 pm. 
12! Hol. 
18|2304/904 4914 1}———|97§ {1054 3/22 2793 68 pm. 53 50 pm.|5350pm. 
14/230 |20f #91 97% |}05$ 4/22 (279467 pm. 53 50 pm.|53.50 pm. 
16/2294|90489$ 90§ 974 |105$43/213 |——66 pm. 47 50 pm.|5147 pm. 
17/2284/89§ 8§'90$89 974 |1044 5/213 |277$60 pm. 45 41 pm./4541 pm. 
18/229 |894 4/89§ 90) 97 |974 |104$ 5/213 |——60 pm. 44 37 pm.|4440pm. 
19/229 |8S9§ §90$ 3 97% [105 $/21g |\——\54 pm. 35 40 pm./3540pm. 
20/2273:89  $904893) 963/97$ |104§5}/21§ [278 |47 pm. 36 41 pm./3641 pm. 
21/2284/89$ $90 89§| 974/97$ [105$4g/21§ |——'58 pm.| 38 40 pm./38 40pm. 
23] Hol. 
24} Hol. 
25\2273/89 szsoz § 96§ |1043 §2lg 2774 51 pm. 36 30 pm.|3235 pm. 
26/2274/83¢ 4893 4] 969/96§ [104g §/214 50 pm. 31 35 pm.j31 35 pm. 
27\296]188} $894 9} 965/96§ [104g gi21g |__Is0 pm. 34 36 pm.|3436 pm. 
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